. of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croa 


‘stood generally for a centralized, 


' eventually’ rested with the Serbs; ’' 
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: Lua BRIEF 
; BUT DEFINITIVE 


- Radomir Pashitch, Son of} 


Premier, Is Imprisoned 
and Fined Heavily 


JU GOSLAV POLITICS 
_ ARH IN STATE OF FLUX 


Ms Reieiikevtich Forms Third 
eererament--Pashitoh Par- 
‘tisans Loyal to Leader 


S28 By CRAWFURD PRICE - 
,BELGRADB, June 4 (Special Cor- 
“respondence)—While the Kingdom of 
.the Serbs, Croats and,Slovenes dis- 
“plays evidence of resolute national 
strength and steady economic and 
L-. progress, the country never- 
the ess. remains in the throes of’ 
acute _ political dissension. This, of ; 
course, is no’ new experience for Bel- 
“grade, for’ even in pre-war days the’! 
Feesied. of Serbia were constantly in-: 


‘vested with “a certain liveliness;”| 


' 


Trend N oted at Teachers’ Meeting 


‘Back to the Home’ Is Educational t 


Educators Seek Retain to Home Training of the “Dame 


School” of 1776—More Adequate Answer Asked. 
| for the “Challenge of Childhood” 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 28— 
Between. the “Dame School” of Phil- 
adelphia’s High Street of 1776, 
reproduced on the Sesquicentennial 
Exposition grounds, and the 15,000 
teachers gathered here for the : ixty- 
fourth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association, lies 
150 years of educational progress. . 


Today’s teachers are discussing 
| School plans and equipment costing 
millions of dollars at’ which the 
“Dame” with her little “back parlor” 
school-room would raise her hands 
in amazement. They are talking of 
‘cooking classes and manual training 
departments -1 
giggles from the five ‘little pupils 
of that school, trained at home as 
| they -were in the arts of cooking and 
| woodchopping. They are Fehon sgt 


| eae 's me Parone - 


'but since the formation of the ag- — 


grandized. Southern. Slav state thc 
“Issues have Sromtpaed and become : 
more complicated. 


In considering ‘the conditions pre 


isting in Balkan. countries it must:! 
always be remembered that their: 

‘politics have not yet emerged from | 
- the embryonic stage. Their consti-' 
tutions are intensely democratic, but. 
the education of. the democracies : 
' themselves is still in its infancy, and 


which would bring |» 


By MARJORIE SHULER 


ing the necessitysof teacher training, 
/of which the *‘Dame” never heard and 
pupil training in athletics and music 
and drawing of which her class was 
ignorant. 

Back. to the “Dame School” 


But with ajl ‘the advance,: this 
year’s convention shows an educa- 
tional swing -batk to the “Dame 


respects. 
essentially a home school conducted 
‘by. women in ‘their;own houses, and 
educators today are beginning to re- 
alize that the school cannot continue 
to function independent of the 
ome. 

The. hegaltante -breaking down of 
barriers is shown in the presence 
at this convention of an: increasing 
number of parents and persons out- 
side the direct realm either of school 
or. home who represent the public or 


‘.| social interest in the child. 


One of the financial contributing 
groups to this cenyention, for in- 
stance, is the National Association of 


| Visiting Teachers, bringing into the 


Ser BESiOo. 2 


ore is a tendency, more marked ‘ .. 


_- ‘among the Southern Slavs.than else- | 


‘where, to multiply parties which | 


‘more often than not battle around ; 


“personalities rather than policies. 


- ‘Byen in Old Serbia the factions were |.” 


‘sO0- numerous that they militated 
| against stable government. .In the 
- “New Jugoslavia these divisions per- 


CE. ee ‘sist. and to them must now be added’ ~ 
. .. tthe» «regional | 


parties: of ‘Croats, 
, Macedonians and 
sé: ‘Montenegrins, to say nothing of 
_-@¢lalists and Agrarians—each wi 
an individual ax-to grind. 


Point of Cleavage : 


‘ .. 'For some time after the signature 
Sof peace and the formal recognitio 


; 


+ 


. “and Slovenes, there existed, how: 
_ ever, one principal point of cleay- 
age. During this period the. Serbs 


and the others fora decentralized 
form of administration, and the im- 
_._Mmediate constitutional issue wa 
.‘ fought out on these lines. Victory}, 


but it was a victory which the Croats’ 


sae spel. pilies feclined 


u Briefly put, the Se 
,, Christians), who, liad t01 


ee a ae 
is 


and Slovenes’. man. Catholics) 

considered theinhe! es culturally su- 

‘perior to, and: resénted the domina- 

‘tion of, their, lib s; .they -de- 

“manded a very effective measure of 
‘homerule. — it 

Seu ai Peasants: Hostile reek 

baAnd ‘go this. weve le. continued 

it. shook.) Me foundations | 

he “Btate, . ter the; adop- | 

, the Croa-j 

- 4an-peasants remained: hostile to, the 

|. ‘eentralized system ‘of  govefnmént, 

d their ee but fascinating and: 

__, eloquent - Te “Stephen Raditch, 

ined “and © -alternately for' 

ration ¢ autonomy, seeking the 

Of big powers, little pow- 

viki in.turn, until he 

1 of . the: law,..was ar- 

‘nto prison. There-. 

py Croat poli- 

ith the Serbs, 

; far-reaching 

Se. was. 

Ste ditch’ 

ing diss tion the bet-; 

or, he- ed the. 

of bis quondam enemy, 

ce. Pashitc 


to 7 i . 


ch Massachusetts Coast. . 


‘ 


3 MRS. A. H. REEVE . 
President -of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Who 1s Partici- 
pating in Discussions of Educational 
Probleme at the N. E. A. Convention. 


{COAST GUARD'S 


WORK PRAISED 


Commandant Billard Com- 
mends Record Being nee 
in Massachusetts” 


hee af <> 
.Praise for the effective activities: 
of the Massachusetts Coast Guard in 


: combating rum-smuggling was given 


Dy Rear Admiral Frederick.C. Billard, 


{Commandant of.the United States 


4 Coast Guard, who. arrived, in Boston 
today. 

Admiral Billard visited the guard’ Ss. 
eastern division headquarters in-the 
Customs House ‘tower this morning; 
‘and ‘onferred with Capt. B, H. Uber- 


. t ‘roth, . district, commander. He also 


‘visited Base, No. 5, ‘from -which the 
‘patrol boats operate, and.at which 
+ the City Point Life- saving @tation is 
; located. Latc¢e he called on Rear 
} Admiral .Philip Andrews at the Navy 
ton t He will return to Washing- 
ton tonight. | 

The aerompitebieiets of the local 
coast guard men received particular 
commendation. He-#xpressed grati-: 
fication for the.: consistent manner 
with which the -Massachusetts‘ force 
has: been:- reducing the prohibition 
law. violations.: 

Admiral Billard was accompanied 
by Commander H. G. Hamlet, chief 


Work of the coast guard in prevent- |: 
ing the illegal landing of liquor” from 
Tum running ‘vessels was outlined at. 


present: there was: only one liquor 
inden schooner reported off the 
oe 
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COAL LAWS’ ‘DEFEAT. 


| | mave-senonsx PACTS PASSED” 


ie aa “ASKED IN NEW YORK 


“pe 


ne WX ne me ween 


‘Special’ from: Monitor Bureau | 


> 


the Transit» Commission; instead of 
by the Police. Department as at pres- 
ent, is urged by W. J. L. Banham, 


Mr. - Banham would raise .the 


; amount. of the bond required. of taxi-| 


‘cab drivers from $2500, tlie. present | 


figure, to $8000 or $10,000. Laxity of 
| the regulations.and' enforcement’ has 

ia | allowed a minority element 

atin rennonenHey 46 

Sali’? sr inde said. 


ing 


to enter: the busi- 


eo} 


Negiarg TO ) PRODUCERS 


S “ns 


ry 


By. Special Cable ~ 


es. I must] pe1GRADE; June 28—During 
ee ee stormy’ sitting of the legislature, the Art « 
ph. te ee ition attacke 3 We 


aS ee 


of the coast guard destroyer fleet. |: 


the conference in: some’ detail ‘and |. 
‘Admiral Billard was told thatj at). 


NEW: YORK, June 23—Specialized |. : 
regulation of New York taxicabs by 


| president of the New York Board of! 
| Trade and Transportation. 
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thes Problems: Analyzed er oe 
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educational field a group of. social : 


| workers whose: avowed purpose is to. 


link more closely the home and the 
school. Mrs. Arthur.H. Reeve, presi- 
dent, and a group of representatives 
of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. also are participating 
in the convention: deliberations, rep- 
resenting another angle of the union 
of home and school. 

But there is another respect. in 
which the “Dame” and hér little class 
would feel themselyes very close to 
the educational movement of today. 


; 1 Clasped tightly in the hand of each 


little pupil’s figure in-the reproduced 


from which Massachusetts children 
first learned. their letters, the books 
being thin slabs of wood lettered 
with the alphabet and the “Lord’s 
prayer.” 


Religious Element Sought 


It is such a religious or charac- 
iter element which must be brought 
back into the school curriculum. to 
deal with modern behavior problems, 
the teachers are saying. .As one 
speaker put it, a chemist whose ele- 
ments do not producé a desired re- 
sult does not begin to knock them 
about, but instead proceeds with 


and new conditions under which they 
will’ function . properly, and this is 
what teachers and parents must do 
to. counteract wrong behavior ‘on 
the part of children. 

It used to be said that, children 


bi es pe educatéd for ‘the ‘sake: of 


adults, but now adults must ‘be’ edu-" 
cated forthe ‘sake of children, de- 
clare some of those participating in 
the program. 

Adult education ‘fs today’s. job, 
asserted Mrs. ‘Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher in: ‘summing up some of the 
outside agencies for:-such training. 
The. delicate mother who did nothing 
she considered unwomanly and who 
let.athers do her thinking for her has 
had. her» day and gone, said Mrs. 
Fisher, and now we have in addition 
tothe direct work of the schools 
2,000,000 persons enrolled ‘in: corre- 
spondence courses upon which 18 
states alone are spending an annual 
budget of $70,000,000. - 


* Librarians at first were loath to 
give their precious volumes to the 


open shelf was opposed on ‘the 
ground that people could not be 
trusted ‘with the free handling vof 
books. She pointed to the: fact that 
mutilation is infrequent and’ that the 
number of disappearances of ‘books 
is from 9-to 17 out of 10,000. The 
woman's club. has been another 
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School” of 1776 {n two important | 
The “Dame School” was :. 


school is one of the old: “Horn books”: 


patience to make new combinations | 


public, said Mrs. Fisher, and the} 


Bi shall 
5| with the chambers of commerce and 


a similar 


| tural 


: 


‘¢ pooner 


second year Old Testament. All dele-| 


St. Paul School Boys 


in Novel Motor Race 


By the Associated Preas 
Concord, N. H., June 28 

TELEGRAM received here 
today announeed that Horace 
Brock and Firness Thompson, both 
of Philadelphia, riding in’ a car 
that cost $35, won an automobile 
obstacle race from St. Paul’s 
School, here, to Hartford, Conn., 
on Saturday. The trip was: made 
in. Th. 31m.,- with a total expendi-— 
ture of $47.19, which included the 

-purchase price of the car. 

Six students, two in a car, were 
entered ‘inthe race. The condi- 
tions: provided that not more than 
$50 should -be spent on the trip, 
including the cost of the auto- 
mobile. A car costing $20, with 
Clarence Bottell of Santa Barbara, 
Calif., and Roger Cheney of Hart- 
ford, Conn., arrived four hours. 
after the winners. The third car, 
with Ashley Chanler of New York 
‘and Brooke Dolan:of Philadelphia, “ 
as crew, was abandoned on the 
road. 


PLANS TO. AID 


New: B. & M. Bureau Head 
| Urges. Everybody to Get | 
Into Optimistic Mood 


—Col. A. N. Payne, in his first pub- 
lic utterances since he was made the 
head of the new industrial and agri- 
cultural. bureau of the, Boston & 
Maine Railroad, which was estab- 
lished about two weeks ago, says that 
the bureau will concern itself as 
much with. assisting New England in- 


dustries: already established as it will 
in locating new industries. 

Colonel Payne urges an optimistic 
attitude, and says that if everybody 


| gets into an optimistic mood things 


are bound to improve. 

“Other people have faith in New 
England, ’” said Colonel Payne. “Why 
should .we not who live here? We 
learn that the United States Steel 
Corporation has appropriated $3,- 
000,000 to be expended in rebuilding 
and modernizing the plant of the 
American Steel & Wire Co. in Wor- 
cester. 

‘The -Ford Motor Company's $4,- 
000,000 assembly plant now in proc- 
ess of construetion at East Somer- 
ville: the. Wiggin Terminals, Inc., 
which is ‘building a°$2,500,000 plarit 
at Charlestown,’and the option given 
the First, National Stores, Inc., for a 
new: $2,000,000" warehouse, factory 
and distributing plant at East Som- 
erville; are all very strong indica- 
tious of faith in New. England. 


“I have been traveling over the 
Boston & Maine system for the past 
five months trying to impress upon 
the communities which we serve the 
absolute necessity for co-operation 
to the fullest extent; co- -operation of 
different lines of business with each 
other; co-operation of different com- 
munities with each other, and a sin- 
cere co-operation of all New England 
‘states with each other, in order to 
assure a healthy growth and devel- 
opment. 

“It is very prion: to note 


throughout New England, and I may 
say especially in the northern part 
of New England, as evidenced hy the 
ambitious ' publicity programs sent 
out by the various states, by differ- 
ent counties and localities, all of 
which tend to show that the people 
of New England are indeed coming 
to have ‘faith in themselves. 

. “The manegement of the Boston & 
Maine has for some time been con- 
sidering how best it coula co-operate 
with the states, cities: and .towns 


‘{which' it serves, in order to increase 


the prosperity of those communities 
and incidentally its own prosperity. 
As the result of extensive investiga- 
tion; an industrial ° and agricultural 
puréau has been established, the 
‘management. of which has been en- 
trusted to me. 

“Of this bureau it may be said that 
its scope will: be threefold—to pro- 
mote and’develop industry, agricui- 
ture and -natural resources, -We 
endeavor to work ‘closely 


organizations, not -- only 
with.the idea of locating. new indus- 
tries, but. what would be more impor- 
tant in some cases; helping those al- 
ready established and to rehder every 
possible assistance to state depart- 
ments of agriculture, agricultural 


1 | colleges, farm bureau organizations 
and county’ agents for the improve-| — 


ment of farmiing conditions.” 


2|/ YOUNG PEOPLE’S 


CONFERENCE OPENS 


—-Close to 250 boys and girls from 
all parts of Connecticut are enrolled 
in the third annual Young People’s 
‘Conference of the Connecticut Con- 


| gregational Churches, which is now 


in session at’ Connecticut Agricul- 
College. The conference 
opened with registration last Satur- 
day, and will continue until July 5. 


?'| The. conference is being held under® ° 
| the joint auspices of the Connecticut |: 


Congregational Conference and the 


| New’ York _ office of the Congrega-. 
| tional Educational ‘Society. 


Regular courses of study have 


| been, in Brepared for the summer school 
First year delegates are, 


to take New Testament and 


gates are required to elect one of the 
thre* courses in world service study. 

First and second year: high ‘school 
‘students are eligible to the.courses: 
in congregational practice and his- 
tory. Third year high school. stu- 
dents and older delegates are eligible 


to the courses in methods of ae 
work, 


IOWA FARMERS 
DECLARE PARTY 


sponsibility for Relief at. 
Republican Door 


DES MOINES, Ia., June 28 (7) 
—Charles E. Hearst, president of 
the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation, 
has informed President Coolidge that 
farmers of the midwest charged the 
Administration “with full responsi- 
bility for failure to keep the promise 
made to our people” in 1924 when 


INDUSTRY TOLD: 


| to economic equality of agriculture 
| and industry. : 

In a telegram sent to the Presi- 
dent, and a_ statement issued here, 
Mr. Hearst described farm-relief pro- 
posals still pending in Congress as 
makeshifts and proposals “to hand 
the farmers legislation that will be 
inadequate and in no way meet the 
requirements of the greatest present- 
day national problem.” He charged 
defeat of the McNary-Haugen plan 
to a group which he said was now 
enjoying the advantages of the pro- 
| tective System, and was unwilling to 
| permit extension of that’ system to 
| include agriculture, 

His message reads: 

“Reports by western newspapers 
‘of your stand on agricultural legis- 
‘Jation in favoring the Fess Amend- 
ment to the Cd-operative Marketing 
Bill are sincerely regretted by our 
citizens in general and our farmers 


LOWELL, Mass., June 28 (Special) (in particular. 


“This proposal does not address 
itself to the fundamental require- 
ments necessary to rehabilitate the | 
agricultural industry. 

“The agricultural 
been given the most searching in- 
vestigation and painstaking consid- 
eration by the most capable and 
practical analysts familiar with the 
situation, studying it from every 
angle, and they protest against the 
proposal to hand the farmer legisla- 
tion that will be inadequate, ineffec- 


' tive and in no way meét the require- 
ments of this, the greatest present- 


day national problem. 

“The farmers resent the jefeat of 
the practical, effective proposal for 
adequate farm relief and th. substi- 
tuting in its stead of ineffective, in- 
adequate measures that do not 
squarely meet the problem and which 
they consider a makeshift. 

“The farmers are convinced that 
the definite pledge of ‘economic 
equality of Agriculture with other 
industry’ made in 1924 is not being 
-kept and charge .the. administration 


that there is a general awakening : 


STORRS, Conn., June 28 (Special).| 


with the full responsibility of the 
failure to keep this promise to our 
people.” 


Wisconsin ‘on Farm Relief 
MILWAUKEE, June 28 ()—Oppo- 
sition to any. plan of agricultural 
relief which wonld involve the 
Federal Government in private. busi- 
ness is expressed in'the platform of 
the conservative wing of the Repub- 
lican Party of Wisconsin, made 
public here. 

Without 
for any specific measure now before 
Congress, the -platform advocates 
more liberal terms for farm credit’! 


farm finance council, for a temporary 
‘period, to act in co-operation with 
the states in preventing foreclosures 
and providing for refunding mort- 
gages into long term debts at low 
interest rates. 

“We stand firmly against any 
measure that involves the Govern- 
ment of the United States in any 
private business, but we pledge our- 
selves to promote all sound and 
necessary economic measures to 
bring about solution of the unpre- 
cedented situation that prevails in 
the farm industry of the country,” 
the platform declared. 


BONFIRE. FOR MILTON 


HANGING IN . BALANCE 


Whether the. Milton Se da Le- 


: gion may have a bonfire to celebrate 


July 4 was argued before Timothy C. 
Murphy, deputy state fire marshal, 
at the State House today. 

The loce] post of the American 
Legion is:in charge of arranging for 
tha celebration and in carrying them 
out decided to have a bonfire. How- 
ever, J. Harry.Holmes, \Milton’s fire 
‘chief, refused a-permit on the ground 
that such a fire would be unsafe. 

‘Today -representatives of the Le- 
gion and town officials argued the 
matter. before the deputy marshal, 
who announced that he would visit 
the location today and render a de- 
cision as soon as possible. 


a Rejection Slip 
Discourage You 
F YOU’ have faith in your 


seen Me try, try again! 


nwhile, profit by some | 
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Women’s eco Bune 


BROKE PLEDGE 


Federation Lays the Re- 


the Republican Party pledged itself 


problem has /| 


indicating a preference ; ® 


and the co-ordination of state and | 
national policies, through a national | 


| land laws. 


rather than discouraged as at pres- 


quality. 
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An Advocate for Senator Butler 
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SIMEON 


D. FESS 
Ohio Republican Senator Will Campaign in Massachusetts in Aid of His Colleague. 


t 


Republican 


BUTLER-WALSH 
RACE TO CENTER 
PARTY EFFORTS 


Simeon D. Fess (R.), Ohio, 
Amoug Prominent Speak- 
ers Scheduled 


' 
’ 


| 
SPEAKER OF HOUSE 


SEEKS RE-ELECTION 


National Democratie Group Is 
Expected to Direct Cam- 
paign for Mr. Walsh 


Active times in Massachusetts 
politics were forecast today when 
Francis H. Prescott, chairman of the 
State Committee an- 


‘nounced that Simeon D. Fess, United 


f 


| States Senator from Ohio, and center 
‘of interest in Congress this week as 


: sponsor of the Tinchner Farm Relief 


© Harris & Ewing 


} 


Merits of New Motor Fuel 


oa York Research Head Seeks Bureau of! 


Standards Investig 


ation of Discovery 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
WASHINGTON, June 28—A report 
on a new motor fuel that, it is 
claimed, will reduce operating 
ccsts, increase mileage and help to 


conserve the country’s supply of 
crude oil was submitted to the Bu- 


| we inform the Government we have! 


| out from the Secretary of 
| Office. 


Government Asked to Judge | 


Bill, will invade Massachusetts for 
Republican rallies in August. 

Definite arrangements have been 
made for his first speech in Spring- 
field on Aug. 21. 

The fact that Senator Fess will be 
sent to Massachusetts is held to be 
another indication of the strong 
effort which the Republican leaders 
will make to bring about re-election 
of William M. Butler (R.), Senato 
from Massachusetts. 

President Coolidge announce¢ 
some time ago plans to come t 
Massachusetts in a final appeal this 
fall and announcement of other 
powerful national speakers are ex- 
pected soon. 

Several announcements of the can- 
didacies for re-election of various 
Republican state officials were also 
made today and a large number of 
primary petitions have been taken 
State’s 
Members of the Legislature 
have been calling for their petition 
papers for a week or 10 days and 
political activities are again looming 
large throughout the Commonwealth. 


J. C. Hull Seeks Re-election 
John C. Hull of Leominster, for the 
‘last session speaker of the House, 
today made known his candidacy for 
re-election while at the State Howse 
this morning. He was asked regard- 


jing his future plans and replied that 


‘he has no other intention. than to re- 


> 7°? 


found a new and better motor fuei, 
he said, “and we wish to avail our-| 
selves of the facilities of the bureau, | 
which are unequaled in this country, 
not only to confirm the findings ot, 
our own laboratory but to establish | 
the exz:t nature of certain compo-. 


reau of Standards by Charles P. Tol-jments which may have a wide use 


man, chairman of the Research Com- 
mittee of the Petroleum Conversion 
Corporation of New York, with the 
request that the Government make a 
thorough investigation, 

-Mr. Tolman expressed the hope 
that the bureau might see fit to sug- 
est an appropriate classification 
for the fuel, since it is not gasoline. 
, “We are sure of our ground when 


MOROS FAVORED 
TO GROW RUBBER 


Plea Is Made ‘ti Congress 
That This Woukl Solve 
Filipino Problem 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

WASHINGTON, June 28—The 
bill recently éntroduced in the’ House | 
by Robert L. Bacon (R.),. Represen- | 
tative from New York, is designed | 
in part to pave the way for exten- 
sive cultivation of rubber in the 
Philippines, attempts until this time 
‘having been thwarted by existing 


“With the Moro Province once 
opened for the development of iron 
ore and the production of copra, 
sugar, rubber, hemp and _ other 
tropical products and the investment 
of capital under careful govern- 
mental regulations, encouraged 


ent, there is no question but that in 
a short time the revenue, of Moro 
Province would not only take care of 
all governmental expenditures, but 
would far exceed per capita of popu- 
lation that of the remaining section 
of the Philippines;” - declared Mr. 
Bacon. : 

In the report made by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce on possibilities 
of rubber growing in the Philip- 
pines, it was this question of local 
laws which was regarded as the chief 
obstacle in the profitable: develop- 
ment of the industry. With the Moro 
provinces under different laws, it is 
believed. that. rubber: ‘production 
could be undertaken with prospect, 
of early success. The Department of 
Commerce commission reported that 
the soil and climate of Mindanao and 
adjacent islands, largely inhabited 
by Moros, were extremely favorable 
for rubber production of excellent 


“Attacks Bacon BUI ; 


‘Pedro Guevara, resident Philippine 
commissioner, attacked . the Bacon 
bill in the House, declaring that ter- 
ritorial dismemberment of the Philip- 
pines would be opposed to the tradi- 
tional policy.of the United States. 

“It can serve no useful purpose 
and ‘will great'v complicate a fair 
and proper adjustment of.the present 
situation.” he asserted. ~ . 

“There is. se now, nop will there 

m reli at ets 


few Christian Fillpiner 

been appointed governo sin some of 
the Moro provinces have strictly re- 
frained from interfering in any way 


(Continued om Page 4B, con ry) 


outside the petroleum industry. 


'turn to the lower branch of the 
Legislature. 
This statement appears to dispel 


talk which intimated that Mr. Hull 


‘would be a candidate for one of the 


hizsher state offices. He now repre- 
sents the eleventh Worcester Repre- 
sentative District but this will be 
changed under the redistricting law. 

/Lemuel D. Standish of Stoneham, 


“In the course of this work, ‘@*for the past two sessions a member 


plant of size and capacity not only | 
for proving up the theory, but 
equally to prove the controllability | 
of the process when carried on in| 
apparatus of commercial size, was | 
built and operated by us at Texas | 
City. Now that we have satisfied our- | 
selves of the merit and usefulness of. 
this motor fuel we are going on to | 
demonstrate and introduce it.’ 


Compound Heavier Than Gascline 

The reason assigned by Mr. Tol- | 
man for desiring classification other | 
than gasoline for the new product is | 
that “The new motor fuel is made 


‘up of compounds more stable than — 


weighs more per gallon, | 
It would | 


gasoline, 
and is chemically different. 


‘| seem, therefore, that the product has | 


been recognized as something weeacal 
than gasoline. | 

“For the first time,” he contined | 
“the aromatic compounds, meaning | 
benzine and toluene, are made not! 
as a ty-product but as a main prod- | 
uct on an industrial basis under the 
new discovery. It means a long 
stride forward in the automobile in- 


'dustry, since it will give better op- 
eration 


and mileage in present 
motors, and opens the way for high 
compression motors with which fur- 
ther increase in mileage and other 
advantages will be realized. 

“The advantages for use in air-| 
planes are even greater in degree 
tnan in motor cars. Mileage to a; 
motorist means saving of money, 
while mileage to an air pilot may: 
miean the success of his mission. ! 

“The efficiency of the automobile 
engine with this motor fuel can be' 
increased from 25 to 30 per cent: 
by virtue of the high compression 
for which such engines may now bé 
designed. 


Aid to Improved Motors | 


“Motorcar manyfacturers all along 
have announced they could not ad-| 
vance further with their designs un- | 
til a motor fuel that would per it | 
of high compression was made avail- | 
able. Such a fuel has now been 
fourld. Even with the present low | 
compression motors we know that, 
the public. can receive immediate | 
benefits when the new fuel is mar- 
kéted. A mixture of the present gas- | 
oline with the new fuel may be made | 
at the refineries with substantial im- 
provement in operating results, pend- 
ing the advent of engines built for 
the very high compression for which 
the new fuel permits using. 

“About 14,000,000,000 gallons of 


motor fuel is used in this country} 


annually, according to the latest fig- 
ures, and since we can now produce 
benzo]-naphthene as a main product, 
the money saving to the public will 
of course be very large. We can 
Assuredly save the motorcar user 
2 cents on- every gallon of ‘fuel / 
through ‘increased mileage. 

“There is, of course, another con- 
sideration, the conservation of crude 
oil resources. Those best informed 
agree/that something must be done 
to reduce the heavy waste, both in 
manufacture and use. Five years of 
time have made it possible for us 
‘to contribute a saving of approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the motor fuel 


| August. 


of the House of Representatives, also 
arnounced his candidacy for re-elec- 
tion today. 

His district, as well, will be altered 
‘by the new law and the exact lines 
have not yet been determined. This 
‘situation prevails in many of the 
'districts in the State. Most candi- 
‘dates are wondering who their new 
|ccnstituents will be under the re- 


vised electoral divisions. 


Final drawing of these lines will 
‘net be completed until late in August 
after the county commissioners in 
'ajl counties except Suffolk have 
held hearing and determined actual 
sub-divisions. 


WaJsh Action a Topic 
Asi rom the announcement of 


Republican plans, the places where 
politicians congregate hummed to- 
day with comment over David I. 
| Walsh’s action Saturday in absenting 
himself from a dinner given in his 
honor in Worcester, by the Demo- 
cratic State Committee, when he 
was expected to announce his candi- 
dacy for the United States Senate in 
ap osition to William M. Butler. 

Mr. Walsh’s action is regarded by 
most political leaders as a deliberate 
declaration of independence from the 
official state organization which has 
ordinarily run campaigns, and is 
thken as a distinct affront by many. 

Announcemems had been broad- 
cast far nd wide that in the most 
significant meeting of the year Mr. 
Walsh would accept the plaudits of 
his fellow Democrats, and. modestly 
announce his candidacy. Instead, 
while committee members waited in 
anxiety, he delayed, amd finally, at 
11:15 a wire was recéived stating 
that Mr. Walsh was “unavoidably de- 


tained.” 


Last night he expanded his reasons 
for refusing to appear, and said: 

“I did not intend to come to 
Worcester to make any statement of 
'my candidacy,” he said. “In the sec- 
ond place, I do not see the need of 
‘haste in announcing candidates in 
view of the fact that nomination pa- 
pers do not have to be filed before 
There will certainly be no 
‘such anneuncement from me before 
that time, and even then the filing of 
_my nomination papers should be 
sufficient. 

“T would have been glad to attend 
the meeting and speak, however, but 


;two speaking engagements and con- 
'gestion of trains learing Chicago ~ 


made it physically impossible for me 
to reach Worcester in time.” 


National Interest 


It is intimated that in his cam- 
paign Mr.’Walsh will receive assist- 
ance frorf“fational Democratic lead- 
ers, who are willing to expend .all 
the strength at their disposal to de- 
| feat Mr. Butler and overturn such 
a strongly administration candidate. 
_ Should they defeat the man who is 
generally believed to be closest to 
the President, they feel that the na- 
| tional effect would be. greater than 
any other possitle 1926 victory. 
. Hence some explain. Mr. Walsh’s 
action in remaining from the 
state group as an indication that the 
Massachusetts campaign, will be su- 


required for automobiles, toward the 
oe of this national problem.” 


pervised and run by on ‘agen- 
cies, for. the pur ‘largely, of 
eliminating local 
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| DRY DEMOCRACY 
,° (LY CAN WIN 

SAYS MR. UPSHAW 
q Georgian Declares Party 


Must Clean House — If 
It Wants Success 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

WASHINGTON — Declaring that, 
before the curtain falls on this 
session. of Congress, he wanted 
to submit some observations for 
vacation contemplation concerning 
the future of the Democratic Party, 
William D. Upshaw (D.), Represen- 
tative from Georgia, delivered a 
speech in the House in which he al- 
luded to the debacle in 1924 and the 
reasons for it. 


They were to be found in Madison. 


Square Garden and in what the radio 
carried therefrom to the country at 
large, he declared. 

“The future of the Democratic 
Party is as bright as the shining path 
‘of conquering truth—if—if its titu- 
lar heads and the rank and file of 
the Democratic masses are willing 
to ‘clean house,’ 
form platitudes, but in the personnel 
of its leaderships and its affiliations,” 
he said. 

For Democratic Success 


“I frankly believe that I hold in 
my hand a blueprint for Democratic 
success, not only at the next annual 
election, but for many succeeding 
elections. Let the Democratic party 
rededicate itself to the vital, basic 
principles of its illustrious founder. 

“Let it seek no party alliance with 
any set or section that will consider 
for one minute any surrender of 
principle for the 'sake of campaign 
expediency.” 

“Let it never perpetrate another 
pitiful, inane straddle like both the 
Cleveland and New York platforms 
concerning the ‘enforcement of all 
law,’ but let it be brave enough to 
hit the crime that is palpable in its 
Constitution defiance, recognizing the 
startling fact that the enemies of 
decent, sober, constitutional Ameri- 
canism are blasting at the very 


foundations of our government -and 


challenging the very soul of the 
Nation-itself, and let the Democratic 
program both in platform and in 
candidate demand the _ strict Ob- 
servance and enforcement of. the 
Eighteenth Amendment and its sup- 
porting statute, not in glittering gen- 
‘eralities, but by specific declaration 
—not by cringing inuendo and in- 
direct inference, but with a ringing, 
unequivocal pronouncement that-will 
hearten the God-fearing masses of 
America and electrify the watching 
world. 

“This militant program will win 
for the Democratic Party—and 
nothing else will. 


Blinded by Beer Fumes 


“Nay, nay, says the timorous Demo- 
cratic soul, with his ears and eyes 
blinded by tom-toms and beer fumes 
from the great wet metropolitan cen- 
ters—we will lose New York and New 
Jersey, Rhode Island, Connecticut 
and Maryland, if we thus declare our 
party as sober and as conservative 


as the Constitution of our country. I. 


answer without hesitation, equiyoca- 


tion or fabrication that we want: ew. 


York, but we want New York sober; 
we want New Jersey, but we want a 
state that does not glory in two 
United States Senators, one a Repub- 
lican, the other a Democrat, each 
vying with the other for the crown 
of greater wetness. We want Mary- 
Jand in the Democratic Party, but 
we want a state that does not glory 
in the fact that it has never joined 
its sister commonwealths in support- 
ing the Eighteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution of our country. 


“And so, if the Democratic donkey 


ever expects to graze again on the 
refreshing verdure of the White 
House lawn he must not stop too 
long in the big wet pastures ‘just 


mentioned—for if he does some blind: 


wet politician, caring more for local 
success than national victory, will 
load him down with beer kegs. and 
whisky bottles, and some damp can- 
didate will jump astride his back 
and ride him to a brewery instead of 
the White House. 


Dry America Leads 


“Frankly, we covet the Democratic 
fellowship of our colleagues here 
who help us in some of our economic 
battles, but if they ride the Demo- 
cratic donkey next time they will 
have to ‘run and jump up.’ We can- 
not stop long enough to imperil our 
journey with luggage which the 
American people have constitution- 


Tonight at the Pops 


WAGNER se oerel 
‘Military March 


eee Rhapsody. . Liszt 

Bacchanale “Tann- 
hauser”’ 

Procession ‘to athe Cathe- 
dral, Act II, “Lohen- 
grin” 

Entrance of the Knights 
Into the Temple of the 
Grail, Act I, “Parsital” 

' Prelude to the Master- 
singers of Nuremberg” 

Waltzes from “Der Rosenkava- 
eS i Seb ces eee. Strauss 

Minuet’ in G 

Rhapsody in E flat 


EVENTS TONIGHT 


Address 


Wagner | 


.- Brahms 


by Warren L. Bisho op, second 


assistant district attorney of Middlesex 
5 uae 


guests, Loyalty 
ic Apart- 
" Jamaica Plain, Evening. _ 
of Boston 


Co! nittee, 15 peaoten Street, 6:30. 
ublic exhibit Chinese. junk Amoy, 
; Vharf, 10 to 10. 0, daily. 
5 - BVENTS TOM ‘TOMORROW 
el beg oo vs. Boston, 
eague, Fenway Park, 3:15. 


“i bers and 


not only in plat-' 


(1) How is opera to be made synthetic and portable? 


(2) Can the villages come back? 


(3) Is anything to be gained by reading a novel backward? 

(4) What was the fitting climax to Melba’s eventful career? 

(5) How many miles did Mutt travel to get,back to Long Beach, Calif.? 
(6) Where are children to have their own theater in the fall? 


These Questions Were Answered in 


Saturday's MONITOR | ) 


ally declared shall never again enter 
the White House of this nation. 

“If, however, some blinking cap- 
tain of Democratic expediency, for- 
gets the lessons of San Francisco 
and New York when a servile sur- 
render to wet counsels spelled two 
successive defeats—if he, I say, re- 
minds us of the size of the electoral 
vote of New York and Pennsylvania, 
I answer that while wet New York 
and wet Pennsylvania are big, dry 
America is bigger, and no party of 
candidate that surrenders one inch 
or atom of this great moral, ethical 
and economic” question shall ever 
again be trusted with the reins of 
government. 

“Any party or candidate that exalts 
campaign expediency above a great 
moral or constitutional principle 
does not deserve to win. The heroes 
of history, whose names pierce the 
ages as they pile themselves upon 
them, never took counsel with ethi- 
cal evasions and moral cowardice. 

“The party of Jefferson faces an 
even greater opportunity than it did 
before going to the New York con- 
vention. The party in power is 
greatly weakened from a lack of 
unity of purpose and legislative 
achievement. While three members 
of the Cabinet have not gone out, 
such election scandals-as Illinois and 
Pennsylvania just revealed have 
shocked the moral sense of the 
nation. 

“TI have always “contended that 
there is as much liquor in the Re- 
publican Party as there is in the 
Democratic Party, but hitherto the 
Republicans have been smart enough 
to get.away with it. But now no more 
will the Democrats be cited as hold- 
ing the ‘king bees’ of wetness within 
their borders. The poor old G. O. P. 
elephant battered, begrimed and be- 
fogged, offers no bantering challenge 
to the frisky emblem of our Demo- 
cratic devotion. 

“Oh, for a Constitutional, sober, 
militant democracy, too clean and 
honest to jockey with time-servers 
and too broadly and loyally Ameri- 
can to demand that an acceptable 
standard bearer must come from 
some doubtful wet state up North, 
whose cardinal qualifications of fit- 
ness hinge only on his imaginary 
vote-getting possibilities—a democ- 
racy so all-embracing in its Ameri- 
canism that its Jeffersonian princi- 
ples are not hampered by the latitude 
‘of birth or the longitude of applica- 
tion. 

“IT salute such a triumphant Dem- 
ocracy: as ‘undefeated by defeat’—a 
democracy so all-sufficient in its 
own dynamic essence as to hold the 
economic hope of ‘he emancipated 
masses of America. 

“The very stars in their courses 
seem to be fighting for our future— 
if we will only put moral .stamina 
and: spiritual considerations above 


the. elash, and clatter of material | 


contentions. @ 


PHILADELPHIA AIR 


MAIL LINE PLANNED 


Government Asks Bids 
Washington Service 


on 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

WASHINGTON — The Post Office 
Department is making plans for 
the establishment- of a Sesqui- 
centennial air mail route between 
Washington, D. C., and Philadelphia 
to be operated by private contrac- 
tors. Bids for this route will be 
opened July 1, and it is expected 
that the contract will be let shortly 
thereafter for carrying on the serv- 
ice. 

Landings will be made at or near 
the Sesquicentennial Exposition 
grounds in Philadelphia, and mail 
will be dispached to and from the 
model post office established on the 
fa‘r grounds. The schedule will pro- 
vide for not less than six round trips 
each week. The contractor will be 
permitted to carry passengers as 


well as mail and will be allowed, f 


under the law, not to éxceed $3 a 
pound, including weight of equip- 
ment, for transporting mail over this 
route. " 

The duration of this contract will 
cover the period of the exposition. 

The airplane distance between 
Washington and Philadelphia is 123 
miles, and it is estimated that the 
trip one way can be made in an hour. 


The department will expect the 


successful bidder to commence serv- 
ice on the award of the contract. 


PLAY OF THE WORLD 
TO UNDERGO SURVEY 


Special from Monttor Bureau 
NEW YORK—Herbert L. May of 
Pittsburgh and New York has sailed 
for Europe. where he will make a 


‘two or, three months’ study of recre- 


ation activities for the Playgsound 
and Recreation Association. In the 
fall Mr. May will go to the Orient 
to make a survey of. political, social 
and economic conditions in the prin- 
cipal Asiatic countries for the For- 
eign Policy Association. The two 
studies probably will require two 
years’ time. 

In his trip through the Orient 
several months will be passed in the 
Dutch Hast. Indies. ‘After approxi- 
mately eight months in Asia, Mr. May 
will return to the United States for a 
month, then proceed to Europe to 
conclude his examination of reorea- 
tion conditions. His assistants col- 
lecting data on recreation will be 
Dorothy Pitgen of Pittsburgh and 
Margaret L. Lawson of the teaching 
staff of Bucknell University. | 


ARGENTINE CONTINUES FLIGHT 

PARA, Brazil, June 28 (4)—Ber- 
nardo n, the Argentine avia- 
tor, on a flight from New York to 
Buenos Aires, has returned to the 
island of-Marca; where he had to 


in| make a Janding two weeks ago be- 


6 of ane. It has 


i pliner eccalbsh 
oward the Argen 


BUS HEARING 
IS SCHEDULED 
Report Ordered by Legisla- 


ture Must Cover Rela- 
tions to Railroads 


Investigation of the motorbus 
situation in Massachusetts, with a 
study of the rélation of competing 
bus lines to one another, to railroad 
and street railway companies, to the 
Commonwealth and to the public, for 
the purpose of unsnarling the 
tangled skein into which public auto- 
mobile transportation gives indica- 
tion of knotting itself, will begin with 
a preliminary hearing before the De- 
partment of Public Utilities on 
July 1. 

Recognizing the ined for clarifica- 
tion of regulations governing a 
transportation system which is rap- 
idly assuming an important place in 
the general transport scheme, the 
1926 Legislature passed a resolve 
ordering that the Department of 


Public Utilities should look into the’ 


entire situation on a comprehensive 
scale. 

Acting on this order, the depart- 
ment has issued a call for a pre- 
liminary meeting to be held next 
Thursday. Notice of the preliminary 
hearing has been sent to all the 
cities and towns in the Common- 
wealth, to railroads and street rail- 
ways, to bus owners atid many other 
interested parties. 


Legislative Order 
The order passed by the Legisla- 
ture said: 
“Ordered, That the Department of 
Public Utilities investigate the bus 
situation in this Commonwealth in 


relation to its dealings with the pub- 
lic, and as to rights of way through 
the streets of cities or towns within 
the Commonwealth; also its rela- 
tions to railroads and street railways, 
as to the granting of locations in 
cities and towns by local authorities 
as to the right of such railroads and 
street railways to operate busses for 
hire, and make a complete study of 
the situation in its relations with its 
patrons and the. different communi- 
ties through which it passes. 

“Said department shall report to 
the General Court on or before the 
first day of December, in the current 
year, and their recommendations and 
findings shall be accompanied by 
drafts of any bills that they may 
}deem necessary.” 

It is the expectation of the com- 
mission to make a definite and com- 
plete study of public motor transpor- 
tation in all its phases. The investi- 
gation hopes to clarify the present 
muddled situation which governs the 
issuance Of certificates of public con- 
venience and necéssity. 


Involves Many Issues 
Questions such as whether the de- 
partment should favor companies 
who are aJready established in other 
lines of transportation; whether free 


Or supervised competition should 
prevail; whether bus companies 
should be permitted to cut price’ be- 
low other carrfers; to what extent a 
through bus line may proceed along 
state highways even though the par- 
ticular community through which it 
passes is @pposed; to what extent 
private traffic on the highways is af- 
fected; whether adequate safety 
measures, .aré included in pregent 


Tegulations; and many other prob- 


lems will‘be studied. 

The. Massachusetts investigation 
hopes ‘to face a-situation which has 
become more acute in states where 
the snowfall is not so great, but 
which will probably grow in complex- 
ity in New England if bus transporta- 
tion continues to grow by leaps and 
bounds. 

Already echoes of the problems 
of the individual states have been 
heard in Washington, and a national 
investigation is contemplated. Since 
the Massachusetts study will pre- 
cede the national one, it is expected 
to. be of considerable value to the 
Federal Government and to other 
states in determining many impor- 


) tant problems. 


PROTEST MEETING. 
.HELD IN MANILA 


Bilis ‘Difore American Con- 
gress Objected To 


MANILA, June 28 (4)—A™~ huge. 
mass meeting was held in Manila to 
protest against the Bacon and Kiess 
Bills, now before the American Con- 
gress. 

The first of these measures would 
provide a separate territorial govern- 
ment for the Moro Islands, Philippine 
Archipelago — Mindanao, Sulu, and 
Palawan—and the second wvuld in- 
crease the powers of the insular aud- 
itor and create a contingent fund to 
be placed at the disposal of the Gov- 
ernor-General. 

Manuel Quezon, President of the 
Philippine Senate and leader of the 


movement for independence from | 


American rule, was the principal 
speaker. The meeting adopted res- 
olutions against. the two Dills., 


ROCKEFELLER AIDS BULGARS 
By Special Cable 

. SORIA, June 28—The Prime Min- 

ister, Mr. Liahtcheff, announced ‘in 

Parliament that the Rockefeller 

Foundation, finding the Bulgarian 


‘peasants industrious and progres- 


sive, has granted 16,000.000 levas for 
cémpleting and equipping buildings 
for the néw agricultural school and 
stock breeding station. Despite the 
acute financial crisis,’ the National 
Assembly voted a §s larger sum 
‘tfor tmproving the agricultural méth- 
ofa and conditions of en farmers 
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FRENCH STAND 
ON ABYSSINIA 
DISTURBS ITALY 


‘Fascist Press Resents the 
Charge That Plan Is Afoot 
- to Violate Territory 


By Special Cable 

ROME, June 28—The guestion of 
Abyssinia has been brought up once 
more through the vublication of a 
White Paper by the British Govern- 
ment containing the notes exchanged 
between the British and Italian 
Foreign Ministers with regard tc the 
application of the Tripartite agree- 
ment of 1906. 

The Fascist papers devote long 
editorials to this problem, pointing 
out that the agreement betwéen Italy 
and Great Britain, far from con- 
stituting a violation of the Tripartite 
agreement, strengthens it by making 
a just distribution of the economic 
interests in Abyssinia. 

The Italian press, with that un- 
animity which is a peculiar char- 
acteristic of Fascist journals, ex- 
| presses indignation at the views of 
the French press that the Italian 
Government is meditating a violation 
to the integrity of Abyssinia. At the 
same time, the Fascist journals do 
not hesitate to accuse France of 
persistently opposing Italian ex- 
pansion, even when such expansion 
falls within its own rights. 

Omitting the comments of ex- 
tremist Fascist papers, which con- 
sider the attitude of France incom- 
patible with that friendship which 
should form the basis of relations 
between neighboring countries, it is 
sufficient to quote the Giornale 
d’Italia which, being in the closest 
touch with the Italian Foreign Office, 
reproduces the views of the Italian 
Government. Italy and Britain, 
writes the paper, simply agreed to 
define cértain pofnts in the 1906 
agreement affecting exclusively their 
particular interests. 

The Italian Government already 
has given the Abyssinian Govern- 
ment assurances on the objects of 
tth Anglo--Italian conversations, also 
on the friendly character of the 
policy -pursued by Italy toward 
Abyssinia. 

France, concludes the paper, seems 
anxious ,to arouse an. anti-Italian 
feeling in Abyssinia, in Order to stir 
up difficulties in connection with the 
construction of the projected railway 
jin Abyssinia. 


JUNIOR CHAMBER 
ELECTS OFFICERS 


Omaha Wins Next Convention 


JACKSONVILLE, Fla. (Special 
Correspondence)—Robert E. Condon 


elected president of the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and Donald F. 
Abel of Chicago, executive vice- 
president. Omaha, Neb., won the 
1927 convention on the ninth ballot. 

Other officers elected were as fol- 
lows: 

Vice-president: H. Grady Vien, 
East St. Louis, Ill., Everett Grubb, 


Los \Angeles, Calif., John Slaton, 
Atlanta, and Ernest Baetz, San 
Antonio, Tex. Directors: Loher 
Lowry, Tampa, Fla.; Roy Autry, 
Dallas, Tex.;, Lawrence Lytle, Cin- 
cinnati, O.; C. L. Smith, Pontiac, 
Mich.; Frank Campbell, Omaha, 
Neb.; Julius Livingston, Tulsa, Okla.; 
Lawrence OO. Anderson, Duluth, 
Minn.. Walter Hinton, New York 
City; Robert N. Cohen, San Diego, 
Calif.; William H. Harrison, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., and J. Douglas Carlysle, 
Macon, Ga. 

The resolution recommending that 
the individual Junior Chambers of 
Commerce amend their .constitutions 
to include in the Collection of dues 
a year’s subscription from each 
member to the national publication, 
‘Expansion, was passed unanimously. 

A similar vote occurred in sup- 
port of the proposal to admit state 
Junior Chambers of Commerce to 
voting memberships in the national 
organization, provided they could 
muster six individual chambers, add- 
ing one vote for each subsequent 
major fraction: of six individual 
chambers. 


WEATHER PREDICTIONS 


U. 8S. Weather Bureau Report <" 


Boston and Vicinity: Fair tonight and 
Tuesday ; little change in température ; 
moderate westerly winds. 


New England: Mostly fair, tonight and 
Tuesday; little change in tem perature ; 
moderate northwest and west Wirids. 


Weather Outlook for Week: Showers 
early part and again over north portion 
about middle of week; cool first half 
and warmer latter half. 


- Official Temperatures 
o e es eaeconed time, 75th meridian) 


Nantucket 

New Orleans .. 
New York ..... 
Philadelphia ee 
Pittsburgh ..... 
Portland, Me.. 
Portland, Ore.. 


Des Moines ... 
San Francisco... : 
Loui 


Eastport 
Galveston 
Hatteras 
Helena 
Jacksonville ... 
Kansas City ... 
‘Los Angeles ... 


High Tides at Boston 
Monday, 2:08 p. m.; Tuesday, 2:21 a, m. 


Washington 


Light all vehicles at 8:56 p. m. 
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Arthur Langhans 
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of New York City was unanimously 
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valuable factor in adult education, 
she pointed out, and museums aré 
becoming less and less mere collec- 
tions, but are usablé centers of 
active information and sources of 
inspiration. 
Foundations of a Democracy 

“The foundations of any democracy 
are its people,” Mrs. Fisher asserted, 
‘and its only defénse is the training 
given to the hearts and brains and 
bodies of its people.” 


Surrounded by reminders of the 


Nation’s past, steeped in memories of 
countless historical events, it is 
natural that the convention should 
take on an intensely patriotic tinge 
and that again and again on the pro- 
gram there should be references to 
the responsibilities and opportunities 
of a democratic heritage. 

Back to-Independence Square the 
delegates went for their first general 
session, a vesper service at which 
“the challenge of childhood to the 
teachers of America” was stated by 
William Mather Lewis, president of 
George Washington University, as 
“That we should so train our youth 
that from their hearts as well. as 
from their lips there shall go up a 
prayer of loyalty.” 

“So-Called Youth Problem” 


“The so-called youth problem is no 
more serious than it ever was,” de- 
clared Mr. Lewis. “It is the whole 
social problem which is more seri- 
ous, the drifting away of the adults 
from those standards of conduct. 
from loyalty to those virtues which 
gave our ancestors that moral fiber 
and spiritual buoyancy which en- 
abled them to fashion a republic out 
of a wilderness. And this shifting of 
standards is only an added challenge 
to the teacher, only an added oppoi- 
tunity for serving childhood to the 
end that manhood may be strong and 
true and fine.” 

Pennsylvania’s welcome and a state- 
ment of what her schdols are doing 
was given at the first evening session 
by W. Freeland Kendrick, Mayor of 
Philadelphia; Wiliam Rowen, presi- 
dent: of the Ph’ladelphia Board of 
Education; William M. Davidson, 
superintendent of the Pittsburgh 
schools; Joseph R. Wilson of the 
Sesquicentennia! Exhibition Associa- 
tion and Francis B. Haas, State 
Superintendent of Public Education. 
Mr. Haas said: 

“Of all’ the existing institutions 
evolved as the logical resultant of 
the persistence of the ideals inherent 
in our Declaration of Independence 
the school is the one which presénts 
in the highest degree the enthusiasm, 
the deliberate planning, and the 
courageous support of the largest 
number of people. The tremendous 
growth of our educational system in 
150 years bears witness to the faith 
of our people that democracy spells 
education. for the. masses.” 


“Ready-to-Wear” Rural Schools 
The “ready-to-wear” garments of 
the one- and two-teacher rural 
schools where 5,000,000 children are 
being taught each year, must be cast 
aside in favor of “made-to-measure’ 


organizations with courses of study. 
textbooks and teaching materials 
made “to fit,” said Miss Marie Turner 
Harvey of Kirksville, Mo., who, with 
Miss Florence M. Hale of Augusta, 
Me., presented rural school problems 
to the convention at oné general ses- 
sion today, while Miss Grace Abbott, 
chief of the Federal Children’s , Bu- 
reau; Mrs. Arthur H. Reeve and 
Cameron Beck, personne] director of 
the New York Stock Exchange, were 
addressing another section, the divi- 
gion being necessitated by the huge 
crowds attending the convention. , 

One of the groups saw a civic 
pageant film, California the Golden, 
presented by the school children of 
Los Angeles, who made their own 
costumes and in a series of feature 
floats told the story of the making 
of the West and the golden possi- 
bilities of the Golden State. 

A determined, persistent campaign 
for a federal department of education 
with a secretary in the President’s 
Cabinet has been outlined in sessions 
of the legislative council, which has 
carefully gone over the steps already 
taken to advance the measure before 
Congress and has determined upon 
brisk measures for the futurc. It is 
expected that the convention w.!l re- 
affirm its stand for the department 
and that the teachers will so back 
home to renew their activities on 
behalf of the bill. 


Protective Legislation 


Other legislation of interest to 
teachers will come up in 40 states 
during the coming year in an attempt 
to protect them against the “spoils 
system.” Already some states have 
adopted such bills and the commit- 


-. | tee of.100 on the problem of tenure 


is making plans by which to ad- 
vance the legislation in other 
states. 

Between times the delegates find 
their attention divided by a half 
dozen stirring campaigns for candi- 
dates and convention cities. One of 
the. best-organized groups is the 50 
Washington state delegates who are 
determined to go home with the 1927 
convention in their pockets for Seat- 
ile. They have brought in addition to 


66\/their own invitations appeals from 


the British Columbia Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation and the superintendents of 
schools in Vancouver and Victoria 
who promise large Canadian delega- 
ticns if the convention goes to 
Seattle. 

Minneapolis has agreed to wait to 
press its claims for the 1928 con- 
vention. Dallas is already able to 
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smile as a victoy, since it is sure of 
the midwinter convention of the 
department of superintendence, fron 
Feb. 26 to March 3. 


‘Illinois is putting on a vigorous} 


campaign for Francis G. Blair, state 
superintendent of éducation, as pres- 
ident, and Missouri is contesting for 
the presidency on behalf of Uel W. 
Lamkin, president of Northwest Mis- 
souri Teachers’ College. Missouri 
camie to the front with a gavel made 
of wood from the historic Pony Ex- 
press Barn, by which the St. Joseph 
Chamber of Commerce called atten- 
tion to that eity as the meeting point 
of the west and the eust, the gavel 
being presented to Miss Mary Mc- 
Skimmon of Brookline, Mass., pres- 
ident of the association. 

Eleven of the association’s 17 de- 
partments are having some 70 sec- 
tional meetings and a large number 
of breakfasts, luncheons and din- 
ners, in addition to the géneral ses- 
sions. 

The plain people of America have 
ceased to seek mere pastime pursuits 
and are seeking to learn how to live 
through work, play, love and wor- 
ship, said Robert R. Smith of Chi- 
cago, to the National League of 
Teachers’ Associations, represent- 
ing some 750,000 closs room teachers 
and 30,000,000 school children. 

Mr. Smith said that from a house- 
painter’s home near his own he could 
hear Verdi and Mozart and never a 
bit of jazz and that from the home 
of another neighbor, a truck driver, 
he could hear snatches of an opera 
which his neighbor later repeated as 
he whistled and dug in his flower 
garden. 

Summing up the possibilities of the 
radio, he urged the teachers to join 
to “bring culture tothe schools in 
carload lots, f. o. b., America’s loud 
speaker.” 

Independence, initiative, and self- 
assertiveness should be insured in 
teachers, but they in turn must con- 
form to such rules anu regulations as 
will secure unified co-operative ef- 
fort between them and the principals | 
on behalf of the schools, said Francis 
G. Blair of Springfield, Ill, to the 
department of elementary school 
principals. The achievements of the 
experimental schools were summed 
up for the department by Dr. Abby 
Porter Léland of New York City, who 
said that these schools are tending 
to develop even in the most reac- 
tionary student an experimental at- 
titude necessary to realize the fun- 
damental aim of education, the de- 
velopment of the individual. 


Practical Values of Art 


Five practical values of art were 
enumerated by Royal B. Farnum of 
Boston, Mass., before the conference 
on art education, development of citi- 
zenship, better quality in manufac- 
ture, commercial supremacy through 
artistic presentation of commodities, 
raising the standard. of art taste 
through finer merchandising, and so- 
cial betterment. — a 

In the day of speeding autos there 
is need to teach the children the path 
to the quiet fields and woods, the 
companionship of birds and animals, 


trees, said Prof, Anna B. Comstock 
of Ithaca, N. Y., before the depart- 


Nature study engenders respect for 


ticipation in the active economic 
problems pertaining ta natural re- 
sources, such as conservation of for- 
ests and water and game protection, 
said Arthur Newton Pack of the 
American Nature Association. 

Legislation; state interest and tact- 
fulness of the individual workér are 
required to handlé the problems of 
adult illiteracy such as being scat- 
tered over a wide area, incorrect 
rating by the censustaker and the 
sensitiveness or indifference of the 
illiterate, Miss Willie Lawson of Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., told’ the department ; 
of adult education. 


GERMAN MASONIC 
LODGES TO BUILD 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

NEW YORK — The 29 German 
Masonic lodges in New York, 
having a combined membership of 
more than 10,000, have taken title to 
land in Irving Place, Manhattan, for 
the purpose of erecting a temple 
costing $1,000,000 for their joint 
home, according to an announcement 
by Judge Louis Wandel, chairman of 
the building committee. 

The plot has a front of 79 feet and 
a depth of 100 feet and the lodges 
plan to erect a 10-story building to 
contain accommodations for all the 
lodge headquarters, as well as a large 
auditorium, Judge Wandel said, Plans 
for the structure were projected two 
years ago, he said, because of the 
inadequate facilities in the present 
home at No. 220 East Fifteenth Street. 
The Ninth Masonic District, in which 
the 29 lodges are chartered, was said 
to be the only German Masonic Dis- 
trict in the United States. 
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GREECE SIGNS 
SOVIET PACT 
Opposition Claims That It 


Will Ushe¥ in Activities 
of Communist 


Ku Special Cable 
ATHENS, June 28—A series of 
commercial conventions is now being 
drafted for agreement with foreign 


‘states, and one just signed with So- 


viet Russia is criticized by the Oppo- 
sition as apt to usher in Communist 
activities. The pact, supposed to de- 
velop commerce, it is claimed will 
become instrumental in helping the 
disintegration of Greek industrial 
and social life, because Soviet com- 
mercial agents under its terms are 
to be considered as members of the 
diplomatic corps enjoying the usual 
immunities. 

In defense L. Roufos says that com- 
merce in Russia is state business 
and its officers are governmental rep- 
resentatives, so that the Greek Gov- 
ernment had better either give up 
the convention or yield. The latter 
was recommended with the assurance 
that Greek commerce would benefit 
greatly. The exportation of Greek 
currants to Russia has lately under- 
gone a severe crisis, which the con- 
ventions is expec’ed to end. In return 
Greece will buy petroleum, matches 
and cereals at reasonable prices. 

Mr. Oustinoff, Russian Minister, 
said that Greece would derive im- 
mense benefit, and added that ever 
since commercial bonds had been es- 
tablished between the two countries, 
Greece had been freed from heavy 
taxes imposed by foreign trusts for 
staple articles. Alluding to America, 
he said that while it offered to 
Greece one case of petroleum at 
$2.55, Russia’s price was $1.75, and 
wheat 6 per cent Jess than the Amer- 
ican price. 


DEMOCRAT OFFERS. 
TAX CUT PROGRAM 


Asks Repeal of Motor and 
Admission Levies 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
-WASHINGTON—Among the vari- 
ous plans for tax reduction that have 
been made from the Democratic side 


| of both houses of Congress, the most- 


recent is that of Henry T.. Rainey 
(D.), Representative from Illinois, 
member of the House Ways and 
Means Committee. 

“If a tax reduction is possible, we 
should first of all take off the re- 
mainder of the war taxes,” Mr. 
Rainey said. “We still impose stamp 
taxes, together with admission taxes 
and sales taxes on automobiles. 
When the new revenue law goes 
into effect we will probably find that 
automobiles are paying over $70,000,- 


000 in sales taxes per year; that ad- 


missions and dues are paying Over 
$30,000,000, and that we are probably 
collecting $50,000,000 in oppressive 
stamp taxes.” 

The bill introduced by Mr. Rainey 
would repeal these taxes and, if a 
surplus still remained Mr. Rainey be- 
lieves that relief should.be given to 
“the real business men of the coun- 
try,” those having incomes between 
$11,000 and $44,000. 

Mr. Rainey said that corporations 
are prospering and they should be 
relieved the last of all. He asserted 
that the Administration theory that 
it would not be safe to make any re- 
duction in the near future may be 
paving the way for a rebate just be- 
fore the next presidential election. 
_ There had been no economies ef- 
fected by the Administration, he 
charged, pointing out that they now 
run to $3,500,000,000 with no appre- 
ciable diminution assured for the 
future. Reduction in taxes being 
t made ar@ due to the cessation of war 
activities. 

The Democrats do not expect to 
accomplish anything in the line of 
tax reduction at this session but are 
getting their lines in order for the 
next session. 


ZIONISTS REPORT GROWTH 

BUFFALO, N. Y., June 28 (P)— 
The Zionist organization of America 
has grown to a membership of 71,226, 
an increase of nearly 7000 as com- 
pared with the preceding year, ac- 
cording to the annual report of} 
Samuel Blitz, organization secretary, 
read at the session of the Zionist 
convention here. 
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EX-SERVICE WOMEN © 
WORKING FOR PEACE 


Overseas League Holds Sixth 
Convention in Omaha 


OMAHA, Neb., June 28 (Special)— 
The Women’s Overseas’ Service 
League is specially interested in the 
civilian military training camps 
because it had been requested by the 
Government to furnish the summer 
hostesses for these camps, Miss 
Helen Douglas of Atlanta, Ga., presi- 
dent of the league, told its sixth an- 
nual convention here. The league 
represents some 6000 women who 
were in various branches of service 
cverseas during the war. 

Members of the league realized 
from experience the horrors of war 
and therefore, Miss Douglas’ said, 
“we are interested in anything that 
looks and trends toward permanent 
peace. However, I cannot feel that 
at this time the way to effect this 
permanent peace is by indiscriminate 
disarming.” 

Purposes of the league are an- 
nounced as follows: 

To keep alive and develop the ideal 
that prompted overseas service; to 
maintain the. ties of comradeship 
made in that service; to assist and 
further any patriotic work; to in- 
culcat’y a sense of individual obliga- 
tion to che community, state and Na- 
tion; to work for the welfare of the 
army and navy; to assist in any way 
in their power men and women who 
served and were wounded or inca- 
pacitated in the World War; to fos- 
ter and promote friendship and un- 
derstanding between America and 
the Allies in the World War. 


BLOCK ISLAND 
DEALERS OBJECT 


Retail Grocers and Market- 
men Say Coast Guard Is 
Engaged in Trade 


BLOCK ISLAND, R. I., June 28 (4) 
—Charges that members of the 
United States Coast Guard here 
have engaged in trade to the detri- 
ment of local merchants, form the 
basis of a complaint forwarded to 
Washington on behalf of the retail 
growers and marketmen of Block Is- 
land. Meantime, F. B. Lincoln of 
Wakefield, regional coast guard su- 
perintendent, today denied knowl- 
edge of the alleged practice, which 
he said was contrary to the regula- 
tions of the service. 

Several years ago the authorities 
at Washington, acting on complaints 
from residents here, prohibited 
members of the coast guard service 
at the three Block Island stations 
from engaging in the fishing busi- 
ness. It was charged that the men 
fished in their spare time and 
shipped the product to New York 
markets. Recently, the local mer- 
chants say, the coast guardsmen have 
launched into the groceries and mar- 
ket business, at the expense of the 


established tradesmen. 
A committee of merchants headed 


| by Albert Mitchell has requested J. 


Eugene Littlefield, State Senator, to 
present their protest to the proper 
authorities in Washington, and the 
local business men planned to or- 
ganize this week for further action. 

“We are unable to compete with 
the coast guard stations’ public 
stores,” Mr. Mitchell said today, as 
spokesman for the merchants. “They 
have no rent to pay, no help to hire; 
in fact, no overhead expense at all. 
Buying at wholesale under the Gov- 
ernment’s name they retail indiscri- 
minately to every one, at a price in 
many cases lower than charged by 
the city chain stores.” 

The merchants said the coast guard 
stores purchased their stocks of 
groceries and meats from two 
Providence wholesale firms. 
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MIGRATION DECLINE SEEN 
TAS AID TO INDUSTRIAL WOMEN 


AS CITY, Mo., June 28 (Spe- 
—The great decrease in immi- 


- gration to the United States provides 
the opportunity for intensive- organi- 
_ ation of women employed in indus- 


ct Sh i 
Nel - 
~ . tries} 
. as , 
i 


according to Mrs. Maud 

Swartz of New York City, in the 
_ president’s address before the tenth 
‘biennial convention of the National 
“Women's Trade Union League of 
_ America here. 

‘Mrs. Swartz urged the delegates 
‘to careful consideration of this op- 
- portunity, particularly pointing to 
- thé need for inaugurating a thor- 
» ough-going educational campaign in 

‘South. 

~The league is a federation of 
ane unions with women members, 
--and also includes in its membership 
fate who indorse its program. As 
- stated in the call for the convention, 
the league has for 22 years “helped 
‘ to demonstrate the fact that modern 
eidestry calls for the collectivism of 
“the workers.” 

In ‘her address Mrs. Swartz said in 
~ part: 
War Against War 
-“The World War has taught many 


j Millions all over the world the futil- 


F _ National » 


on 


“sy 


_ ity of war under any disguise in the 
settlement of national disputes. The 
Women’s Trade~ Union 
eegue has since 1922 declared it- 
self in favor of the outlawry of war, 
“that: is, that war shall be declared 
‘a crime as between nations and not 
a legitimate pursuit as now consid- 


ae ered. The great political and. social 
te - upheavals during the past ten years 
throughout. the world have only in- 

- tensified the need among workers for 
_* trade union organization, labor edu- 
_ + ation and appropriate labor legisla- 


7 tion. 


- planks of our platform. 


“While it is a smiling prospect 


3 - that we have a league on both coasts 


‘throughout the country, 
acknowledge that a great deal of in- 


and a number of leagues scattered 
we must 


" tensive:work is needed to be done by 


Ps Z our. local leagues to. mare them 
En i”, efficient tools in 


the 

‘the labor movement. It is 
4 tally necessary that our na- 
&l officers establish ever closer 


* bonds with the labor movement and 


de in the position to respond to the 


’ many requests to speak at conven- 


BD ' tions and conferences. 


“Our national school for training 
active workers for the Labor move- 
enacih has always been, and jusily,'a 
‘source of pride to us. We were the 
earliest arrivals in this field. of La- 


_ bor education which has now as- 


sumed such proportions that a na- 


. tional bureau has eae established, 


a7 


: 


Those are the ‘three great, 


a large and ever-growing resident 
college has grown up in New York 
‘State and thousands of Labor edu- 
cation classes, with tens of thou- 
sands of students are daily teaching 
the workers how to handle their com- 
plex problems intelligently. 

“We can well afford to be proud 
of the pupils of our National school | 
when a recent survey made at the 
national office assures us that 74 per 
cent of the students of that’school 
a. active in the Jator movement. 
This is a high percentage, especially 
for women... * « 


To. Work in South - 
“A field mot*yet entered by us and 
which soom, must receive our atten- 
tion is the South. Miss Matilda 


Lindsay, of the Bryn Mawr Summer 
School, has had occasion to ‘travel 
considerably in the South in the last 
two . years. It is her opinion, 
shared by your officers, that before 
organization work can be. under: 
taken in the South a careful analysis 
of the situation be made. | 

“T believe this convention would do 


well to consider the appointment of, 


a committee which would devote 
sOme time to the study of this ques- 
tion, with a view to beginning educa- 
tional work in the South within the 
coming year. 

“The American Federation of 
Labor at its 1925 convention enunci- 
ated its new wage policy. This is of 
the greatest importance to all work- 
ers and should be studied by all 
trade unionists. It states that ‘“so- 
cial inequality, industrial instability 
and injustice must increase unless 
the workers’ real wage, the purchas- 
ing power of their wages, is in- 
creased in proportion to man’s in- 
creasing power of production.” In 
other words, if we hope to avoid in- 
dustrial crises, the workers’ power 
to produce must be balanced by his 
capacity to consume. On this basis 
labor will now deal with the em-. 
ployer.” 


Gebeviokent, and when the opposition’ 


backed Liouba Jovanovitch for the 
presidency of the interparliamentary 
commission, Stephen Raditch made 
common cause with them and assisted 
them to defeat the official Radical 
candidate. 


This result provoked a political 


sensation of some magnitude, but the 
Government declined to accept it as 
& vote of consure, and it was only 


-} when, 6n a discussion of the Radomir 


Pashitch scandal, the Raditch party, 
again voted with the opposition, that 
Mr. Ouzounovitch resigned. Then oc- 
curred one of those examples of 
volte-face which baffle the investi- 
gator. Mr. Ouzounovitch formed a 
new Radical-Croat Coalition, and 
although Stephen Raditch remained 
outside the Cabinet, he approved the 
accord, promised to refrain from 
making any speeches for two months, 
and undertook to control the ‘anti- 
Serbian effervescence of his party 
organ, Dom. 


A State of Flux 
It is naturally impossible to draw 
cnly any conclusive moral from these 
proceedings, save that the entire poli- 
tical situation in Jugoslavia is in a 
state of flux. Mr. Ouzounovitch has 
already formed his third Govern- 


ment, and if this suggests that the 


position of the Radical party is pre- 
carious, the fact remains that the 
Chamber has accorded him a vote of 
confidence, and that, with his ap- 
proval, the charge of corruption 
against Radomir Pashitch has become 


the subject of a parliamentary com- 
mission of inquiry. Now, as this 
parliamentary commission is 
corded six months in which to make 
its report, it follows that the Radicals 
have obtained very valuable breath- 
ing space, It is, indeed, quite possible 
that the Government will,.in the 
meantime, seek to hold new general 
elections and thus wash out the stain 
on the party escutcheon. 

The Opposition, on their part, will 
attempt to forestall this design, in 
which connection they presumably 
count upon the future assistance of 
the Croats. Whether events will fa- 
vor this idea is at least problematic. 
Much of the weakmess of the Oppo- 
sition is the result of the absence 
of any definite and common pro- 
gram. Unity among the several .par- 
ties outside the strong Radical or- 
ganization will not easily be 


, Represented generally at the con-jachieved, and it is significant that 


vention here are the organized sales- 
woman, the waitress, telephone op- 
erator, fattory seamstress, candy 
maker, laundry worker, woman 
street car conductor, and many 
others of the list of women in in- 
dustry. Many delegates have worked 
up from humble jobs in textile mills 
and other. specialized trades to posi- 
tion of executive prominence in their 
organizations. 

The general aims of the league 
are equal pay for equal work for 
women and men, eight-hour day and 
44-hour week, complete organization 
of workers into unions and full citi- 
-zenship for women. 


: eg NATIONAL 


pARITY STRESSED 


2 @ 
, 


say That Co-operation and 
‘ ae World’s Needs 


By Wireless 
BERLIN, June 28—“Humanity’s 


; progress is based on. the idea of 
peace,” Dr. Gustav Stresemann, Ger- 


may Foreign Minister, declared in a 
much ‘applauded speech at a dinner 


given by the Foreign Press Associa- 


m here. Europe will become un- 


at 


: fruitful: if it does not find a way to 


a ' “a mutual understanding among na- 
toner to peace and friendship, Dr. 


- ‘Streseman ‘continued. Co-operation 
among nations in his opinion could 
only. be based upon the trust that 
- mations will learn to‘understand that 
iad cannot ‘develop successfully ° if 
- they fight one another, not.only with 
arms but. diso with the weapons of 


_ =diplomacy and intellect... 
ae . interest of nations in their mu- 


sk _ Stresemann said, that, 
stance, everybody in Germany 
sel” hat. conditions in“ France 
“ me consolidated. Dr. 
ar nn pointed out that not only 
a, but also friendship 
$s was necessary. “T am 
h principle,’ he added, 
Pubavinced that he who | 
re in progress cannot 


ae See 
>) ratio 


us ee 
not’ 


el-' 

7 ae 

eae we, ate 
ano 


par zh at for it with that conviction which 


ec ‘for overcoming obstacles 
nin the eperpning may seem in- 


| of the Foreign Press. 
Association admonished the press to 
es mile. truthfully and work for peace, 

; e Georg Bernhard, editor of the 


ie 


Vossische ‘Zeitung, ‘vice-president of 


the Association of the German Press, 
declared that war taught all journal- | 


Mists. their responsibility adding that 


+ if the press before the war 


9p real- 


ee ized its ge carved the w r might. 


‘have been avoided. 

_ Frau Marie Elisabeth Liiders" de- 

clared at the women’s conventio 

the Party: held at Er 

That the last war had shown edges a 
) minds “the indis- 


1 Foreign Minister ; 


yernment of which he was a member. 


ese ie; sit 
_ ‘solvable 1 lations ‘eis ie nations. 
‘¢ of the w 4a : , 


SERBO-CROATIAN 
COALITION BRIEF 


(Continued from Page 1) *' 


Mr. Raditch proved himself a trou- 
blesome thorn in the side of the Gov- 


On the one hand, he delivered a num- 
ber of speeches of-a nature un- 
fiiendly, in particular to Italy, which 
had to be explained away by his col- 
league at the Foreign Office, Dr. 


Ninchitch; on the other hand, he 
made a bid for popular support in 
Serbia, and not-a few Serbs found 
themselves captivated by his per- 
sonality and demagogic eloquence. 
‘He seems to have remained, further- 
more, ever on the alert to square his. 
personal account with Mr. Pashitch. 
‘’ The opportunity to avenge past in- 
dignities arrived sooner, perhaps, 
than Mr. Raditch had expécted it. 
Truth to tell, the breath of scandal 
has blown somewhat frequently upon 
Serbian politics, and rarely has there 
been a less savory affair than that 
represented by the charges of cor- 
ruption leveled against the son of. 
Nicholas Pashitch by the son of 
Liouba Jovanovitch, one of the stal- 
warts. of the Radical Party. As be- 
tween the two principals, the mat- 
ter ended in the law éourts, with a 
sentence upon Radomir Pashitch of 
15 months’ imprisonment and a fine 
of 100,000 dinars. But it-led, also, 
to the estrangement of. the two par- 
ents, and although Nicholas Pashitch 
wa; strong enough to drive his one- 
‘time friend and lieutenant out of the 
Radical Party, he was obliged him- 
self to resign the premiership. 


Ouzounovitch Cabinet 


Even after Mr. Pashitch had gone 
—he was replaced by. Mr. Ouzoumo- 
vitch, as chief of another Radical- 
Croat Coalition—Mr Raditch con- 
tinued to attack the Cabinet. and on 
April 15, he, too, resigned office. 
Thereafter, for a couple of weeks, 


the position developed logically. The | 


Raditchists seemed determined to 
withdraw their support from the 
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their immediate hope lies in a gen- 
eral rally around Mr. Jovanovitch as 
the standard-bearer of an _ anti- 
Pashitch coalition. The day when 
public opinion in Jugoslavia will 
range itself into two or three main 
divisions and thus facilitate the for- 
mation of stable and durable gov- 
ernments, obviously is not yet. 
50 Years on Political Stage 
Outside interest, 
with the personal rivalries or the 
activities of individual factions, will 
necessarily concentrate upon the fate 
of Nicholas Pashitch. This venerable 
figure has occupied a very promi- 
nent réle on the stage of Serbian 
politics for nearly half a century. He 
guided the country through its three 


great wars, and history will doubt- 
less regard him as the political 
founder of Jugoslavia. His methods 


‘}at home have been severely criti- 


cized—his organization’ has some- 


times been regarded as the nearest 


approach to Tammany in Europe— 
but he has always proved himself a 
clever politician, an astute states- 
man, and a stalwart patriot. 

Although now 80 years of age, Mr. 
Pashitch has clung tenaciously to 
office, and he has fought Croatian 
separatism today with the same zest 
as he brought to bear against the 
Austrophilism of the Obrenovitch 
dynasty 45 years ago. Despite all 
the intrigues and combinations of his 
political enemies, he has survived as 
the Grand Old Man of Serbia, and ‘it 
will be a matter for regret if he is 
finally dragged down by the malefac- 
tions of his own son.. Whether this 
will prove to be the case cannot yet 
be definitely stated. 

The leader himself has gone to 
Western Europe for rest and recuper- 
ation, but his partisans remain 
loyal. They have re-elected him as 
president of the Radical Parliamen- 
tary Group. It may be, therefore, 
that the final chapter of the political 
life of Nicholas Pashitch remains yet 
to be written. 


100,000 SEE PAGEANT 
AT SESQUICENTENNIAL 


. PHILADELPHIA, June 28 (®)— 
The Sesquicentennial pageant, 
“America,” portraying in song and 
action the story of the New World, 
was witnessed by 100,000 persons 
who jammed the Municipal Stadium. 
The entertainment was the first. given 
at the exposition grounds on Sunday, 
and was free. The pageant was on 
sented by 5000 singers and music 


and actors, and depicteg in eolorful 3 


tableaux the history of America. 
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New Peas. 
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RUSSIA DENIES © 
BRITISH CHARGE 


Speech by Winston Chureh- 
ill Is Resented by Soviet, 
Foreign Commissariat 


. By Special Cable 

MOSCOW, June 28—A strongly ex- 
pressed desire to maintain friendly 
relations with England, combined 
with a protest against the anti-Soviet 
speeches of certain members of the 
British Government and a denial of 
senaing trade union Contributions to 
the British strikers, represented as 
Soviet interference with British af- 
fairs, constitute the main features of 
a statement which the Russian For- 
eign Commissariat has issued re- 
garding Anglo-Soviet relations. 


The statement categorically affirms 
that the trade and diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of the Soviet Union im for- 
eign countries abstain from all con- 
nection with. foreign Communist 


parties and intereference in the polit- 


ical life of the countries in which 
they work. 

Denying the insinuations of Win- 
ston Churchill that Soviet credit ob- 
ligations might remain unhonored, 
the Foreign Commissariat accuses 
Mr. Churchill with wishing to revive 
the blackade against Russia, and 
characterizes. his speeches as 
“sharply contradictory in elementary 
correctness of relations between 
states,” adding: “Members of the 
British Government are deeply mis- 
taken if they think they can force 
the Soviet Government to make con- 
cessions On disputed points by such 
declarat’ons.” 

The statement concludes by agree- 


¢ with 
ing with Sir Austen Chamberlain that| 1. Finance Minister. 


plated spnding a new delegation, | What is certain is that the bank and 
tO | the state have been at loggerheads 
be | 
cO- | 


a treach of Anglo-Soviet relations is 
not desirab‘e. 

Considerable satisfaction is ex-: 
pressed in Soviet political and indus- 
trial circles over the _ recently 
concluded agreement, by which the 
interest rate of German credits 
granted to Russia is fixed at 9 4-10) 
per cent. The intervention of the) 


German Government and the lowers} 
ing of the b-nk rate of the German | 
state bank made possible the settle- en 
ment of long standing Soviet-German | 


dispute over the interest rate; and 
the ext 
industries with German machinerv is | 
centicipated as a result of the settle- 


ment, 


Th’ ‘‘ Wee oy Ba’s” wv’ th’ ee 


q©) aAcue. 


Mayhap Master Tommy Macletchie, Who Is Caught in This Sweeping Swing of 
His Club to Get Out of the Coarse Grass at Cruden Bay, Scotland, Used the 
Well-Known Expression of Sir Harry Lauder and Then Again Perhaps He 


Didn't. 


At Any Rate, the Expression on His Face Betokens a wertain Con- 


trol Said to Be of Advantage in the Game of Golf. 


| 
IRAK CURRENCY : 
TO BE DISCUSSED 


By Special Cable 

BAGDAD, June 28—The Minister 
of Finance, Subih Beg Nashat, and 
the British adviser, Roland Venables 
Vernon, proceed to London today in 
order to consult the Colonial office 
respecting the currency for Irak, the 
purchase by Irak of the railways at 
present owned by the British Gov- 
ernment, and the possibility of es- 
tablishing an agricultural bank for 
the purpose of making loans to cul- 
tivators. 

Commercial circles seem _ con- 
tented with the present rupee cur- 
rency of India and any effort by the 
Government to establish a new cur- 
rency is expected to be strenuously 
opposed. There is great need in Irak 
for an agricultural bank, since poor 
farmers at present are paying in-- 
terest of 30 to 60 per cent for loans. 


SUBMARINE CHASERS 
JOIN BORDER PATROL 


_OGDENSBURG, N. ¥., June 28 () 
—Two submarine chasers have just 


passed up the St. Lawrence River to | 
help the United States coast guards- 
men, stationed at Clayton, tighten 
the rum cordon along the border. 
The boats are said to be capable of 
making 18. knots, and will be fol- 
lowed by others shortly. The sub- 
marine chasers are the first of the 
prohibition fleet for the St. Lawrence, 


it is said. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CONCLUDES CONFERENCE 


By Cable from Monitor Bureau 

LONDOY, June 28—The clerical 
and lay evangelical conference of the 
Church of England has concluded its 
session at Cheltenham. The chief 
resolution passed “urges ail Chris- 
tian people to be prepared, even at 
the cost of the surrender of many 
long-standing prejudices, to adopt 
such a broad and charitable outlook 
as will render possible the reorgani- 
zation of the existing church order 
and the removal of barriers which 
are not according to the mind of 
Christ. 

“It believes.that a far greater 
measure of unity than at present 
cxists can be obtained without the 
sacrifice of trust.” 

This conference took as a theme 
for this year’s discussion the general 
subject of “The Church and the Fu- 
ture,” and the resolution passed rep- 
resents “the general sense of the 
conference.” Canon H. A. Wilson 
presided, and the speakers included 
Church of England ministers repre- 
senting 24 dioceses. 


| MOTH PROTECTION 


| Solve this difficult problem by equipping 
your closets with Sentry Anti-Moth Con- 
jtainers. The modern and aciéntific method 
of moth control. Laboratory and ‘time 
gtested. No spraying ; no alring; no cling- 
ing odor. $2 postpaid Pure hare Sok re- 
“not satisfactory. ENTRY 

FE 44 KBronitield St.. Boston. 


When LORD JouN Hays visited 
DUNCAN PHYFE’S workshop 


to get some information 


concerning fine woods, 


the master cabinet-maker received him with- 
out taking the trouble to stop his work. 


The great Scotchman was a plain, simple 


man to whom airs and 
ners were meaningless. 


graces and fine man- 


But how greatly was he endowed with the real 
spirit of things genuinely fine and beautiful! 


In making Danersk Furniture for the 
American homes of today, we are proud to 


reproduce with faithful, 


skilful care the beau- 


tiful pieces to which he gave the benefit ‘of 


his groius, 


q 


: DANERSK FURNITURE 
ErskinE-DANnFrorTH CoRPORATION. 
383 Madison Avenue, New York City 


'headed by Maurice Bokanowski, 
|America for supplementary negotia- | /and 
'tions regarding debt and the obtain- | ajjowed 
It is decided that, as | operation between the bank and the 
|soon as the circumstances are pro-} state, financial restoration cannot be 


'It is the intention of M. Caillaux, 


sive re-equipment of Soviet | 


CAILLAUX TO USE 
GOLD RESERVES 


Appointment of New Gov- 
ernor of Bank of Franée 
Heralds Important Steps 


By Special Cable 
By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 
PARIS, June 28—Striking designs 
are being formed by Joseph Caillaux, 


SR independent. But it is 
acknowledged that the new governor 
is in accord with M. Caillaux, 
whereas the old governor was not. 

While the Nationalists appear in- 
clined to blame M. Caillaux for try- 
ing to make the establishment a 
state bank, Quotidien boldly admits 
as a matter for praise that M. 
Robineau was sacrificed because he 
was opposed to the governmental 
projects. 

It is difficult for a foreign critic 


‘| to determine how far the bank’s in- 


dependence is threaténed by. such 
action, or how far the bank placed 
itself in an impossible position by 
constantly thwarting Finance Minis- 
ters and betraying reactionary senti- 


It is contem- 


ing of credits. 


ments and technical inefficiency. 


could not 
Without 


the duel 
to continue. 


that 


| pitious the frane will be stabilized. | accomplished. 


a governmental declaration, 
|mand special powers, which are pic- 
quely described in some quar- 
‘ters with exaggeration as constitut- 
ing a financial dictatorship. 

The Finance Minister wants a free 
‘hand to.take urgent measures, and, 


| while respecting the authority of | 


Parliament since he appeals to ey 


for permission, is conscious of 


slowness and obstructiveness. i 2 | 


the question arose of sending a nego- | 
tiator to Washington it was strongly 
urged that Georgeg Clemenceau 
should. be chosen. 

It appears absurd_to propose that | 
M. Caillaux, who was prosecyuged by 
M. Clemenceau, should ask the | 
venerable statesman to emerge from 


his retirement to receive fan extra-. 


ordinary mission from him. 

Funding War Debt 
Doubtless, it is now unlikely that 
M. Clemenceau will reappear, for M. 
Clemenceau would resist as vigor- 
ously as M. Caillaux. But it is a fact 
that the matter was discussed. In- 
stead M. Bokanowski, who figures 
prominently in financial debates and 
was recently, though belonging to 
the old Bloc National, asked by 
Edouard Herriot to collaborate: with 
him, has been asked by M. Caillaux 
to request the necessary credits as a 
counterpart: to ratification of the 
Washington accord. It is expected, 


in | 
to de-|hand is found surprising, even dis- 


On the whole, if M. Caillaux’s firm 


concerting, it is felt to be a hopeful 
sign that finally France has a minis- 
ter who has definite convictions and 
is not afraid to act. 


AMUNDSEN-ELLS WORTH 


———— ee 


SEATTLE, June 28 (4)—Capt. 
| Roald Amundsen and his 16 com- 
ranions in the flight cver the North 
| Pole are being entertained here fol- 


lowing their arrival from Nome, 
| Alaska. Lincoln Ellsworth of New 
York, American backer of the flight, 
said that he would start soon with 
Captain Amundsen and the other 
Norwegion airmen for the East. 
Amundsen party is scheduled to stop 
in Minneapdlis and St. Paul for a 
visit with countrymen. Mr. Ellsworth 
plans to continue to Washington to 
present a flag carried over the pole 
to President Coolidge. 

Although Captain Amundsen said 
he was through with Arctic explora- 
tions, the seven Norwegians and one) 
Swedish member of the crew are con- 
templating another trip to determine 


| 


pole and Alaska. Captain Amundsen 
estimated the cost of the expedition 
at $500,€00. 


too, that he will ask the United 
States to abandon the clause which | 
permits commercialization of the'| 
French debt. The clause is held to} 
be purely formal but, nevertheless, | 
causes considerable anxiety. | 
Henry Berenger’s position is said | 
not to be affected. It is generally | 
recognized that the corner stone of | 
any scheme of stabilization between | 


160 and 170 to £1 must be the fund- | jast census year, with the ship valued, 
/at $296,270 and $701,248 in the re-| 


ing of France’s war debt with the 
United States and Great Britain. 

As anticipated, however violent are | 
the expressions of dislike with cer- | 
tain phases of the Berenger arrange- | 


WHIP BUSINESS DROPS 


WASHINGTON, June 28. (&)— 


Horse whips are rapidly fading out of | 


the picture, while motor transporta- | 


tion continues to advance. A census 
'of whip manufacturers announced 
by the commerce department dis- 
closes a falling off of 58.5 per cent 
i last year as compared with 1923, the 


| spective years. 


ment, it is impossible for the authori- | 


ties to take up an antagonistic atti- 
tude, and Parliament only requires 
an unquestionable lead from the Gov- 


ernment to accept the agreement. | 
Caillaux is to pro- | 


Naturally, if M. 
ceed with his plan he must have a 


contingent use of the gold reserves. | 
Robineau, and | 


The Governor, M. 
the regents of the Banque de France 


strongly opposed the-use of the gold | 
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Furnished in a variety of 
attractive patterns for 
| residences. Sold by lead- 
ing dealers. f 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Waukegan, Ill. 
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reserves. Thereupon, M. Caillaux, al- | 


ready displaying his resolution, dis-| # iF 
appointing M.| j@ 
Moreau, now Governor of the Banque | 


placed M. Robineau, 


d’Algerienne, in his place. The 
regents threatened to resign if M. 


Robineau went, but apparently they | 


now think it better to remain and) 
defend the gold reserves, 
sary. 

Bank’s 


protested 


Independence 


It is in Government | 


quarters that there is no attempt to/|| 


put pressure on the bank, which is | 
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Heat Water 
With Gas 
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A sunny June day—all the 
kitchen work finished, thanks 
to gas fuel—-and the remain- 
der of the day for rest and 
recreation. 


Save YOUR day with an All- 
Gas Kitchen—a gas range for 
cooking—hot water for wash- 
ing, bathing and cleaning. 
Any of our sales offices will 
help you plan an All-Gas 
Kitchen. 
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TURKISH PLOT 
INQUIRY BEGINS 
Kemal Pasha’s Alleged Con- 


‘spirators Are on Trial 
in Smyrna 


By Special Cable 

SMYRNA, June 28—The trial by 
the Tribunal of Independence, the 
highest court, of the conspirators 
against Mustapha Kemal Pasha, Pres- 
‘ident of Turkey, has commenced 
here. The first day’s proceedings 
were confined to a statement of the 


PAR‘ Y RECEIVES HONOR 


The | 


whether there is land between t2e| 


case by the public prosecutgr. 

He described in detail al¥ the ac- 
| tivities of the counter revolutionary 
organization, whose executive com- 
mitte, he said, was led by Shukri 
Bey, deputy for Ismid and Abdul 
Kadir, ex-Governor of Angora and 
Kara Kemal, a “well-known adven- 
turer.” 

These individuals, he alleged, had 
been working since December last, at 
a plot to undermine the present gov- 
ernment. 

Constantinople, Angora and Brusa 
had in turn been chosen and re- 
jected as places for the perpetration 
of the crims. Prosecutor’s evidence, 
which is alleged to be based on con- 
fessions of certain of the cuiprits 
under arrest, purported to show that 
the three persons named had en- 
listed the services of certain other 
lawless elements who were to make 
an actual attempt on Kemal Pasha’s 
life. An inquiry concerning the part 
which the chief members of the Pro- 
| gressist Party have played in this 
political movement will occupy the 
| tribunal’s attention in a few days. 
The extreme penalty may be asked 
for about 10 of those to whom fell 
the lot of perpetration of the assas- 
Ssination 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 

MONTREAL, June 28—Gross earnings 
| of the Canadian National Railways for 
ithe week ended June 21, 1926, were 
| $5,213,562, compared with $4.190,830 for 
the like period of 1925, an increase of 
canes or 24 per cent. 
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Ideal summer climate—no rain, 
cool nights—you'll sleep under 
blankets here! Unsurpassed scen- 
ery — mountains — ocean — desert— 
a great city, all within a radius of 
100 miles. Something different 
to do and see every day you're 
here. Over 60 golf courses to 
challenge vour skill! 

Write today for most complete 
Southern California vacation 
book you've ever seen—beauti- 


fully illustrated — FREE toe you. 
Ask your nearest ticket agent to 
tell you about the low rates. 
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Year ‘Round Vacacion Land Supremd 
All- Year Club ef Southern Calif. 
Sec. 7-R, Chamber of Commerce 
Bidg., Les Angeles, Calif. 


gardens. 


imaginations in lead.” 


There are boys on rocks 
with dolphins, and boys with 
snakes. Small fountain groups 
of plump amorini crowning 
themselves with grapes, and 
a delightful pair of lead mer- 
men that remind one of “Old 
Triton blowing his wreathed 
horn.” Fine lead vases and 
urns,, Adam in style, deco- 
rated with swags of drapery 
or flowers, stone pedestals, 
columns and flower §gar- 
landed urns, figures, benches 
and beautiful old sundials 
are included in the collec- 
tion. 

Lead fountain of boy with 
delphin, $150. 

Lead fountain group of 


Antique and Modern 


English Garden Figures 
Urns and Fountains 
of Lead and Stone 


AU QUATRIEME has lately added a particu- 
larly interesting group of English lead urns and 
fountains to its collection. These engaging little 
black figures and stately classic vases, to which 
exposure to weather give so exquisite a silvery 
patina, have a charm peculiarly their own, and 
one inevitably associated in one’s mind with the 
flagged walks, the ancient box and yew of English 
Most of the fountains are 
appealing because they are small .. . 
enough not to be out of scale in a little walled 
close or the tiniest of city garden courts. 
design they have the touch of whimsy and fantasy 
that caused them once to be spoken of as 
Many are in pairs. 


--Mermen and Boys With Dolphins 


amorini, $175. 


BROADWAY AT 


John Wanamaker 


the more 
small 


And in 


“these 


Lead fountain of mermen, 
$100. 


Fulmersham lead 


with swags, $100. 


Tempsford lead urns with 
covers, $150. 


Large lead fountain of 


boy on globe, $500. 


Stone flower box and base, 
with acanthus leaves, dol- 
phins’ heads, and swags of 

fruit and flowers, $150. 


Pair. of stone baskets of 
fruit on pedestals, $200 the 
pair. 

Two beautifully chiselled 
stone bas reliefs of coats of — 
arms, $200. 
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_ French Raise Again Naval 


Armaments’ Age—Great 
Powers Annoyed 


By H. J. SPENDER 
By Special Cable 
GENEVA, June 28—The fact that 
the effective value of the tonnage of 
naval armaments declines with age 
would appear self-evident. Yet the 


+ wewomggaegae on disarmament 
devoted@most of Saturday morning 
to discussing it. Finally thegproposi- 
tion was solemnly adopted with the 
addition of the words “generally 
speaking.” 

It is discussions of this kind which 
appear to the ordinary man to be 
hair-splitting, and if the experts who 
are presumably inspired with the de- 
sire to reach an agreement wish 
to impress the world with their 
sincerity, they should endeavor to 
avoid discussions which appear to 
be only waste of time. 

The British and American naval 
experts present at this debate of 
the subcommittee on Saturday ex- 
pressed the view pretty sharply that 
discussion on the age factor was un- 
necessary, for it must be taken into 
account in any standard of compari- 


son. 3 
The British therefore proposed 
that it should be deferred until the 
question of the limitation of arma- 
ments came before the military sub- 
committee which is especially de- 
tailed to answer such questions. 


French Renew Discussion 


This was accepted, when to the 
surprise of the American and British 
delegation, the French raised the 
whole problem again in a further 
question regarding supplementing 
the tonnage standard of comparison 
by the age measurement of ships. 

This led to the American experts 
reiterating their view that although 
age in itself could not be considered 
‘as one of the standards by which it 
was possible to compare the naval 
armaments of different countries, yet 
it was undoubtedly one of the factors 
in the discussion of any standard of 
measurement. 

So far the only standard of meas- 
urement for naval tonnage adopted 
for the purpose of comparison is to- 
tal tonnage—the American motion 
that the amount of tonnage to be 
possessed in each type of com- 
batant vessel should be only one of 
the standards for comparison having 
been rejected by 11 votes to 6. 


The Washington Scheme 


An important point in the Ameri- 
can motion was thaf it clearly sig- 
nified that navies were to be divided 
into classes of ships according to the 
scheme laid down at the Washington 
conférence, which, although no 
agreement was reached on auxiliary 
craft, it was believed France and 
Italy had accepted. To take the 
gross tonnage as the only standard 
for comparison would allow weaker 
naval powers far more scope for 
building submarines and destroyers 
than if the tonnage of each class ves- 
sell were limited. o 

‘Among. the little. powers: which 
voted against the American motion 
were Bulgaria, Holland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Serbia, Sweden, Rumania 
and Poland, none whom have navies 
of any consequence, and some none 


at all. Naturally there is a feeling of 


annoyance among the representatives 
of the great naval powers like Great 
Britain, the United States and 
Japan, who supported the American 
motion that .they should not be 
dictated to by the smaller states 
whose naval power hardly exists. 


Franco-Italian Attitude 


But the real importance of the 
vote is that France and Italy should 
have ranged themselves against the 
great naval powers, for it is well- 
known that the governments of these 


powers wil] refuse to accept tonnage 
as the sole test for measuring naval 
armaments. * 

It is possible that when this is 
realized the French and Italian gov- 
ernments will instruct their dele- 
gates to take a different line when 
the military committee meets again. 
For unless an agreement can be 
reached on the general axioms to be 
applied to the limitation of arma- 
ments, it is obvious that nothing can 
be done, and neither France, Italy 


placed in the invidious position of 
starting a new race in naval arma- 
ments. 

The present decision, of course, is 
not in the least binding and it is 
thought possible that a way out of 
the present difficulties may be found 
when the joint commission on the 
economic aspects of the question 
under discussion meets this week. 


Scale of Armaments 

The commission which has two 
representatives from the employers’ 
and workers’ group of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office, in addition to 
financial and economic experts, who 
include Sir Hubert Llewellyn Smith, 
British, and J. Barbosea Carneigo, 
Brazilian expert, is to consider 
whether it is possible to compare the 
scale of armaments in different 
states by comparing their: military 
expenditure, and, if so, what method 
could be adopted. 

The economic committee has also 
asked whether in its view the super- 
vision of disarmament, if agreed to, 
offers any difficulty from an eco- 
nomic viewpoint and to inquire into 
the question of the ease and rapidity 
with which chemical, including dye 
factories can turn to the manufac- 
ture of poison gases, and whether 
any proposal can be made to pre- 
vent or hinder chemical factories 
being used for the production of 
poison gases. 

The problem of chemical warfare 
was raised by Viscount Cecil at the 
last mfeting of the preparatory com- 
mission on disarmament, but it 
is considered very questionable 
whether any nation fighting for its 
existence wouldn’t treat all limita- 
tion of the atrocities of war, as 80 
much waste paper. 

Thus the most important work of 
the League of Nations is still seen to 
be the prevention of war, and this 
was more than ever brought out in 
the light of the discussion on dis- 
armament, when each nation was ap- 
prehensive of any advantage it pos- 
sesses and thinks only of how the 
other nations may disarm. 


NEW RUBBER PROCESS 
TO CHEAPEN TIRES 


THE HAGUE (Special Corre- 
spondence)—A new process of rub- 
ber solidification will cheapen auto- 
mobile tires considerably and pro- 
long their durability by at least 100 
per cent, is the assertion made by 
R. A. van Prehn, director of a rub- 
ber company in Java. This new pro- 
cess, invented by Mr. van Prehn, 
needs no acids or other chemicals, 
which is in itself an advantage. 
Also it may be applied in any ex- 
isting factory, without greatly chang- 
ing the machinery. : 

Rubber prepared by the van Prehn 
system proved—after numerous tests 
in Java and Holland—to possess 30 
per cent’ greater viscosity and 
elasticity than rubber prepared along 
the customary lines. When rubber 
was tested as to its elasticity, the 
rubber prepared after the new 
method could be stretched over 100 
per cent more than the others, before 
breaking. Samples of the new pro- 
cess sent to Europe in wet and less 


slightest signs of deterioration: 
superior quality of the new(rubber 
will make it of especial value ‘for 
tire manufacturers, about 30 peNXcenht 
less being required. 


oe 


CUBAN TELEPHONE EARNINGS 
Cuban Telephone Company for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1925, shows net of 
$1,933,690 after interest, depreciation and 
taxes, equivalent after preferred divi- 
dends to $11.29 a share on 141,420-shares 


of common, compared with $1,674,213, or 
$13.30 a share on 114,329 shares in 1924. 


Motivation in Arithmetic 


Spreading Through Schools 


Inierest Is First Essential in Learning, Prof. Guy M. 


Wilson of Boston University Cites i: 


Federal 


Bulletin on National Survey 


“Should life be- brought’ in to 
illustrate arithmetic, or should arith- 
metic be subordinated and become 
a means for the interpretation of 
life?” asks Guy M. Wilson, professor 
of education at Boston University 
School of Education, in presenting 
the subject of motivation in arith- 
metic made at the request of the 
United States Bureau of Education 
and just published as a bulletin by 
the bureau. | | 

Mr. Wilson takes the position that 
the life experience of the child is 
the big thing to be kept ever in view, 
and the arithmetic should be subordi- 
nated to it, brought in asa means 
of interpreting it and leading to a 
fuller use of it. However, “In theory 
the answer is easy,” he says, “but 
in practice we have not yet realized 
Our ideal of schoo] work on a real 
life basis. - ; ; 

“Vital interest furnishes the mo- 
tive power, the gasoline, if you 
please, that makes the engine go,” he 
adds. “Without it the work is inef- 
fective at the time and so lacking in 


_ permanency that the time required 
_... for doing it is not justified. — 


“Interest or motive is therefore 


; nts first essential in effective learn- 
for doing a piece of work, he devel- 
‘ops a favorable attitude, so that 


If the child has a vital motive 


he approaches his task all his 


thought goes into it. 
The work is done willing- 


There is no 


ld n that the child can 
| understand at some 


a 


=, 


‘future time has. been abandoned in 
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the schools. There are enough real 
a worthwhile problems to chal- 


. ch problems are best 


; ? 
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come to see the need of certain 
knowledge that he does not possess, 
that knowledge may be given to him 
in the form of simple dri]] work. 

In the spring of 1924 the United 
States Bureau of Education  re- 
quested teachers of the country to 


trations of motivated work in arith- 
metic. The 5000 or more replies re- 
Ceived are probably a typical cross 


country over. It is doubtless above 
the median of common practice and 
fairly representative of the . best 
practice. : 

“Careful study of the returns,” Mr. 
Wilson said, “showed that thousands 
of teachers are making a very def- 
inite effort to motivate their work, 
but despite those efforts much of the 
work remains formal. It is impossi- 
ble to avoid the general conclusion 
that in spite of isolated attempts at 
motivation in arithmetic, it is still 
largely a formal subject. 


Interpr-' ‘-e Teaching 


“The individual problem or process 
is still the unit of instruction: Arith- 
metic needs a thorough reorganiza- 
tion and proper subordination to 
worth-while life needs. In time the 
school must involve more real liv- 
ing and become richer in experi- 
ences worth while in. themselves. 
The arithmetic should grow out of 
these experiences, supplementing, 
interpreting, but not dominating.” 
_In- illustration of what he means, 
Mr. Wilson classifies as an actual 
life situation or experience the ac- 
counts of a boy who manages a 
paper route. The idealized situation, 
on the other hand, is copied -closely 
after a life situation, such as the 
school “store” wherein the children 
“pretend” to buy and sell and make 
change. ; 

_. Some of the actual life situations 


-|Teported by teachers were measur- 

jing material for a marble 

| 8rade 1; weekly personal accounts, 

| Sfades 4 to 8; keeping the milk ac- 
count for 


bag, 


the-school, grades 3 to 8; 


; 
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DR. GARDNER C. ANTHONY 
Retiring Dean of Tufts Engineering School. 


RETIRING TUFTS DEAN BUILT 
BROAD ENGINEERING COURSE 


Dr. Anthony to Centralize Time on Rapidly Expanding 
Junior College of The Principia—Was Founder of . 
Specialized Technical English Classes 


Profound appreciation for the serv- 
ice which Dr. Gardner Chase An- 
thony, first dean of Tufts Engineer- 
ing School, rendered in building up 
that branch of Tufts College, and 
congratulation to The _ Principia, 
upon whose rapidly expanding junior 


college in St. Louis he will now cen- 
tralize his attention, are the senti- 
ments expressed by his colleagues 
and friends at Tufts, as Dr. Anthony 
ends his work there. 

Now that Dr. Anthony’s work in 
the engineering branch of Tufts may 
be looked upon in retrospect, friends 
of the institution are beginning to 
comment in increasing measure on 
the great service he has rendered. 

“He is one of the country’s great 
engineering educators,’ a Boston 
commentator wrote recently. “The 
engineering school has become one 
of the outstanding departments at 
Tufts and one of the great engineer- 
ing schools of this country. Its his- 
tory/ and its present significance are 
largely interwoven with the personal 
career of this man.” And he adds, 
“great teachers are rare and D2an 
Anthony is.one.” 


Broadened Technical Course 


Dean Anthony’s most significant 
contribution to the field of technical 
education is regarded not as the 
founding of a great school of engi- 
neering. To his vision and wisdom 
is due beyond dispute, educators be- 
lieve, the present importance of the 
study of English in technical school 
curricula. Tufts College inaugurated 
the English movement in such 
schools, and at Tufts this study is 
certainly one of the most popular 
of the engineering program. 

For some time, Dean Anthony has 
been a trustee of The Prificipa, and 
it is expected that his connection 
will become more intimate in the 
future. Whether he will participate 
actively in the educational work of 
the institution is not yet fully deter- 
mined. It is planned, however, that 
he will take an important part in the 
expected expansion of The Principia 
junior college into a senior college. 

For thirty-three years, Dean 
Anthony has been professor. of 
graphics and dean of the Bromfield- 
Pearson School, and since*1903 dean 
of the Engineering School. He ob- 
tained his college training at Brown 
and Tufts, until in 1878 he left col- 
lege to practice his profession at 
Providence. Nine years later, after 
meeting high success in the field of 
engineering, he founded the Rhode 
Island Technical Drawing School. 


Joinéd Faculty in 1898 


He continued this work until his 
appointment to the Tufts faculty in 
1893. Meanwhile, in’1889, he received 
from Tufts the distinction of the 
master of arts degree; in 1905, Tufts 
conferred on him the degree of 
doctor of science. 

He had been at Tufts only one year 
when he told Dr. Elmer Hi. Capen, 
the president, that a faculty commit- 
tee should be appointed to report on 
the institution’s needs of an engi- 
neering school. The organizing of 
this committee was the first step. In 
1898 came the appointment of an ad- 
ministrative board—the true begin- 
ning of the engineering school. 

At the first meeting of the new 
board Professor Anthony was made 
dean. The event occurred in Room 
12 of the old Bromfteld-Pearson 
building. He was made Officially 
dean of the new school in 1903, 
though the school had, as a matter 
of fact, already been in existence for 
five years. 
Anthony almost a free hand. 


Dr. Capen gave Dean: 


Not long after this event, at a time. 


when the students were bitter 
against the study of English, Dean 
Anthony asked the presidént if. it 
were not possible to give the engi- 
neering students a separate class. 


- Organized English Class 


“YP might let you have Sammy. 


Harle,” said Dr. Capen. And Profes- 
sor Earle’s appointment solved the 
problem. Prof. Frank E.,, Seavey, 
who succeeded Professor. Earle as 
head of the E |  Ragenre de- 
h, has with the 


: 


the study one of the most popular in 
thé school. 

Dr. Anthony has been a member 
of the American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers since 1884, and since 
1896 of the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Engineering Education, of 
which he has served as vice-presi- 
dent and president. 

He has been for several years 
chairman of the New England sec- 
tion of the S. P. E. E. He is also a 
charter member of the American 
Association of University Profes- 
sors, and has served on several com- 
mittees which have studied problems 
in engineering education. 

Dr. Anthony is widely known as 
author of‘ textbooks an@ scientific 
articles, including his “Elements of 
Mechanical Drawing,’ “Machine 
Drawing,” “Essentials of Gearing”’ 
and “Descriptive Geometry,” which 
works form the “Technical Drawing 
Series.” He published in 1922 “An 
Introduction to the Graphic Lan- 
guage,” and is the joint author of 
a forthcoming text in descriptive 
geometry. 


MOROS FAVORED 
TO GROW RUBBER 


(Continued from Page 1) 


with the religious beliefs of the Mu- 
hammadan Filipinos. 

The Senator and representatives 
appointed by the Governor-General 
to represent the Moro Provinces in 
the Legislature were allowed to take 
the oath of office upon the Koran, in 


accordance with their own religion. 
This will show that religious dif- 
ferences between the Muhammadan 
and Christian are not in any way an 
obstacle for a mutual understanding 
and brotherhood, 


Would Dispel Charge ‘ 

“The adoption of such legislation 
would also do away with the charge 
that has been made that the Chris- 
tian Filipinos claiming the right of 


self-determination themselves have 
no hesitation in forcibly imposing 
their will upon the defenseless Mu- 
hammadans of the same race, 

“This charge is, indeed, strangely 
misleading. Under the present sys- 
tem of government as provided in 


the Jones law the Governor-General 


‘lof the Philippine Islands is the only 


one having authority to appoint of- 
ficers for the governmént. of the 
Moro Provinces, and he it is who 
also bas the power to appoint sen- 
ators and representatives .for these 
provinces to the Philippine Legisla- 
ture. . ' : 
“Retrogression in the administra- 
tion of the Moro Province would be 
a -blow ‘to progress,” said Mr. 
Guevara. “ei 


DROP REPORTED 
IN PAUPERISM 


Kighty-Six P. C. of County 
Charges for 1925 Again 
Listed Self-Supporting 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., June 26 
(Special)—There has been a marked 
decrease of pauperism in the United 
States, according to Harry L. Bart of 
Hoboken, formérly president of the 
New Jersey State Association of 
Overseers of the Poor, in an address 
before the eighth annual convention 
of the association here, Of the 76,- 
500 inmates of county institutions 
during 1925, he said, 86 per cent have 
become rehabilitated and are now 
self-supporting citizens. | 

Fifty per cent of the dependency 
in the United States, Mr. Bart de- 
clared, is caused by mothers with 
small children being deserted by hus- 
bands. He advocated legislation com- 
pelling men prisonérs with families 
to work, their pay going to the 
family. 

Uniform Laws Asked 

Formation of a national association 
of overseers of the poor was urged 
in a communication from Bird S. 
Coler, commissioner of public wel- 
fare of New York City. This would 
bring about better interstate under- 
standing and co-operation to effect 
relief for worthy indigent persons, 
he said. 

“One of the greatest difficulties I 
have as overseer of the poor of the 
largest city in the western world,” 
Mr. Coler said, “is conflict of state 
laws relative to gaining of legal 
residence. 

“In New York State such residence 
is established by one year living in 
the State. In New Jersey it is five 
years. - 

“A lifelong resident of New Jersey 
can come across in the tubes and 
by staying a year in New York City 
acquire a residence which would 
make him a potential public charge, 
and although he might return to New 
Jersey that State could assert he had 
not regained legal residence because 
he had not lived there for five con- 
secutive years.” 


Would Change Name 


It was urged by several delegates 
that the names “poor house” and 
“almshouse” be changed to “county 
home” and.“‘welfare home.” 

James J. Donnelly, of Passaic, 
N. J., overseer of the poor, opposed 
the separating of brothers and sis- 
ters under the adoption system of 
the State Board of Children’s Guar- 
dians. At this time, he said, one 


family, and the brother or sister 
apopted by anGther. , 

He suggested establishment of a 
colony of bungalows with a central 


children could be reared together. 


BRAZILIAN RAILWAY 
TO BE ELECTRIFIED 


British Firm Obtains Contract 
From Government 


’» 


RIO DE JANEIRO (Special Cor- 
respondence) — The Brazilian Gov- 
ernment has contracted with the 
British firm of Metropolitan Vickers 
Electrical Export Company, Ltd., the 
electrification of 45-miles of the 
Oeste de Minas Railway from Barra 


Rio de Janeiro on the main line to 
Séo Paulo, as far as Augusto Pestana 
in the State of Minas Geraes. 

This is the first contract for rail- 
road electrification :plac:d by the 
Brazilian Government afid it com- 


prises the complete equipment of the 
line in question. The work includes 
the construction of a hydroelectric 
generating station, three substations, 
the transmission line and trolley line, 
as well az furnishing the necessary 
passenger and freight locomotives. 
The Metropolitan Vickers Com- 
pany who have already carried out 
several railroad electrifications in 
various parts of the world, have 
contracted to deliver the complete 


finstallation in working condition to 
the Brazilian authorities. 


Gov. Fuller Calls for Fitting 


Observance of Independence Day 


Sesquicentennial of American Liberty Deserves Proper 


and Patriotic Observance 


in Every Community, He 


Says—Massachusetts Especially Rich in History 


Observance of July 4, 1926, the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence, should hold particular 


significdnce for Massachusetts citi- 
zens, Gov. Fuller, emphasized.in a 
proclamation today which stressed 
particularly the historic richness of 
Massachusetts. _ 

Governor Fuller said: 

“On July 4 of the present year 
a century and a half will have 
elapsed since the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence. The 
sesquicentennial of such an event is 
deserving of proper and patriotic ob- 
servance in every community of our 
Commonwealth, so rich in the his- 
tory of our struggle for freedom and 
independence. 

“In no commonwealth or state of 
our Union are there more. precious 
shrines of American liberty than here 


in Massachusetts. . Lexington, Con-. 


cord and Bunker Hill will stand for- 


éver in-.the heroic history of our 


Nation as places where noble sac- 
rifices in behalf ‘of country were 
willingly and courageously made. 


Under the precepts of the. 


tion of Independence our country has 
grown from a few struggling col- 
onies to the great and powerful 
Nation it is today, and the same 
principles that were so clearly set 
forth in that document 150 years azo 
nadiyg as the guidé of the Nation to- 
ay. 

The centennial of the death of 
Thomas Jefferson, chairman of the 
committee that drafted the Declara- 
tion of Indepéndence, occurs at the 
same time as the sesquicentennial 
of the document itself. He was one 
of the foremost leaders of the Re- 
public at the time of its founding 
and one who most accurately set 
forth the principles for its in- 
ception and its maintenance in the 
years to follow, and later a Presi- 
dent of our Republic. 

“In accordance with the Proclama- 
tion of the President of the United 
States, I respectfully ‘recommend 
that every community in Massachu- 
setts properly observe this sesqui- 
centennial of the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the centennial of 
the death of Thomas Jefferson, who 

labored 
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child may. be adopted by.a certain | 
ithe committee by Wayne B. Wheeler. 


The states and amounts reported | - 


administrative building, where such |? 


Mansa, which lies somé 95 miles from | 


W. C. T. U. FUND'S 
USE IS STUDIED 


Pennsylvania Deputy At- 
 torney-General Says It 
Pays His Salary 


. . WASHINGTON, June 28 (&)— 
More information about she $130,000 
dry law enforcement fund of the 
Pennsylvanta ‘Woman’s Christian 


Temperance Union has been given 
the Senate Campaign Funds Commit- 
tee. 

William B. Wright, deputy attorney- 
general of the Keystone State, was 
the -first witness. Chairman Reed 
first called for George W. Woodruff, 
the State attorney-general, but Mr. 
Wright reported that he had been 
unable to locate him. 

Mr. Wright, whose home is in Bal- 
timore, said he undertook dry law 
enforcement work in Pennsylvania 
in February, 1923, at the request of 
Governor Pinchot, and that he ‘re- 
ceived $6000 a year and expenses. 
This year, Mr. Wright said, his sal- 
ary was increased to $8000, but the 
only expenses allowed were travel- 
ing and telephone and telegraph ex- 
penses. 


Salary Paid Out of Fund 


The witness said that up to Aug. 
1, 1923, his salary was paid out of 
state appropriations, but that since 
it had come out of the W. C. T. U. 
fund. 

John N. English was employed as 
assistant.to Wright from August to 
December, 1923, and was paid out of 
the special dry fund. Walter F. 
Miller, formerly connected with the 
Department of Justice here, suc- 
ceeded him. 

Mr. Wright was taken over a list 
of the assistants who have served 
with him from time to time and the 
amounts of their salaries. Asked 
what commission he held, Mr. 
Wright replied: 

“T was not commissioned. I was 
special counsel to the governor.” 

“Did you take any pledge?” asked 
Senator Reed. “It has been Said 


here that the governor exacted aj. 


pledge from officers to uphold the 
Constitution, his administration and 
the Eighteenth Amandment.” 
Tock No Pledge . 
“Tl took no pledge of that kind.” 
“You have heard of such a pledge?” 
“No, sir, I have not.” 
Of the half dozen assistants named 
by Mr. Wright, only Louis E. Graham 


and William Knauer were commis- |. 


sioned. They were made special dep- 
uty attorneys-general. 

“Who had charge under the Gov- 
ernor: of enforcing the prohibition 
law?” Mr. Reed asked. 

“T suppose the Attorney-General, 
but practically it was enforced out of 
this fund.” ; 

“You had charge of legal enforce- 
ment?’ 

“Yes.” 

Finances of Four Branches 

The receipts and expenditures of 
four State branches of the Anti- 
Saloon League for the fiscal years 
1920 to 1926, inclusive, were given 


Outlay 
$407,X74 
882.27 
“386 i714 
OO SE ee 1,856,826 1,927,063 

These figures added to the $3,444,623 
acknowledged as receipts ana 
$3,430,285 as expenditures for the 
national organization, and $842,278 
ana $852,541 as reciepts and ex- 
penses of the Pennsylvania state 
league brought the total of dry fig- 
ures so far reported to the commit- 
tee to $7,849,773 for income and $7,- 
886,934 expenses for the years 1920 to 
1926. 


Charges of $3,000,000 Spent 
in: Illinois Are Denied 
CHICAGO, June 28 (#)—Charges 
that about $3,000,000 was spent 
in the Illinois Republican senatorial 
primary, caticd to the attention of 
the Senate by T. H. Caraway, Senator 
from Arkansas, have been_met with 


Receipts 


emphatic denials from several of the |. 


principals named in connection with 
the alleged collection and distribu- 
tion of money. Others, including 
Samuel Insull, public utility head, 
have declined to comment. 

Mr. Insull, who’ was charged with 
having: contributed $500,000 to the 
campaign fund of Col. Frank L. 
Smith, who defeated Senator William 
B. McKinley, said he would not talk 
on the subject. 

“My reaction to newspaper stories 
which I have read is just as though 
I had never read‘them.” 

Mr. McKinley likewise declined to 
comment om the charge that he had 
spent $1,000,000 in his unsuccessful 
campaign. 

Allen F. Moor, Colonel 
Campaign manager, said: 

“We will welcome any investiga- 
tion. Charges that we spent $2,000,- 
000 are too ridiculous to answer.” 

Another denial of the charges 
came from John W. Esmond, vice- 
president and Chicago manager of 
BE. H. Rollins & Sons, brokers and 
bankers. Mr. Caraway asserted that 
when the firm was engaged in a $20,. 
000,000 utility deal, it had contributed 
$100,000 to the Smith campaign fund. 

“Neither BE. H. Rollins & Sons nor 
any of its officers contributed 5 cents 
to any campaign or any individual,” 
said Mr. Esmond. 


MERRIMAC PLANS 
FOR CELEBRATION 


Smith’s 


Town’s Fiftieth Anniversary: 


to Be Observed 


MERRIMAC, Mass., June 28 (Spe- 
cial)\—An. historical pageant that 
will begin with an episode of pre- 
historic times, depict Indian dwell- 
ers, then early settlers, and trace out 
the record of the town for 200 years 
back will be an important feature 
of the three-day celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the, incorpo- 
ration of Merrimac to be h 
3, 4, and 5. 

Events in the history of the town 
including the laying of the corner 
stone of the town hall in 1876 will 
depicted. Rehearsals are being 


3, 
7 


in training the participants by Miss 
Romaine Sherwood of Haverhill, 
teacher of dancing. . 

The pageant will be given in a 
field in front of a wooded tract that 
will furnish a screen for the per- 
formers when not in action and there 
is a natural slope to the ground so 
that spectators will have an ex- 
cellent opportunity to view it. The 
pageant will be given on Saturday 
ufternoon, July 3. There will be 150 
in the cast. 

On Monday, July 5, there will be a 
civic parade in the forenoon and a 
verade of handtubs and firemen’s 
muster in the afternoon. Entries 
have been received from Brockton, 
Portsmouth, N. H., Salem, Glouces- 
ter and nearby towns. 


ONTARIO’S SILVER QUTPUT 

TORONTO, Ont., June 17 (Special 
Correspondence)—Records available 
show, that during the first five 
months of 192, the output of silver 
in Ontario amounted to approximate- 
ly 3,870,000 ounces, or at the rate 


of about 9,290,000 a year. The rec- 
ords further show that the mines are 
producing silver at a rate of about 
774,000 ounces’ per month, with a 
value of $514,000, or at a rate of 
about $6,169,872 a year. 


‘POPS’ CONCERT SEASON 


DRAWS MANY SCHOOLS 


Eighteen schools and colleges of 
Massachusetts have had special con- 
cert programs arranged for them 
during the current season of the 
“Pops” which draws to a close this 
week, it was announced today. The 
list includes: Simmons, Portia Law 


School, Tufts, Northeastern Univer- 
sity, Harvard, Radcliffe, Boston Con- 
servatory of Music, Amherst, Wil- 
liams, -Wesleyan, Roxbury Latin 
School, Wellesley, Wheaton, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 
Bentley School, Boston University, 
and Burdett. 
Many clubs and societies also have 
visited the Pops as groups. These in- 
clude: The University Club, State of 
Maine Club, Eastern Star, Boston 
teachers, Ladies’ Helping Hand 
Auxiliary, Boston City Club, Chris- 
tian Endeavor Union, Square and 
Compass Club, Y. M. H. A., Advertis- 
ing Clubs of Boston, Zionists of New 
England, Professional Women's 
Club, Federated Music Clubs, Euclid 
Lodge, Boston Saxophone Club, Field 
and Forest Club, Women Musicians’ 
Association, Rotary clubs of Greater 
Boston, Elks, and Y._M. C. U. 


_—_— 


TREMONT STREET AT WEST, BOSTON 


| Drawn from 
Hat shown by 
Chandler & Co. 


| 
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; 
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~ Chandler & Go. 


N ew Summer Hats 
515, © $25 » $30). 


: ESIGNED by.the fashion artists of London and 
| Paris for immediate wear. Our own expert mil- 
| liners have been quick to express the latest style feature 
ideas in these models, and during the coming weeks there 
will be presented in our Millinery Department, hundreds 
T of new hats in fabrics and in the varied colorings which 
| the smart Parisienne is today wearing. 


ESTABLISHED Over A CENTURY 


eld July, 


be | 
held dail tor the nt which was|]} 
writ by Mrs. Hazel Alberton of 

West Newbury. She is being assisted | 


tapetre cloth coats, imported 
Strooks plaids, with 


wrappy sleeves, cavalier 


MART Women and Misses will | 


travel, coats, fvhose only elaboration | 
lies in 
the clever cut and working of the 
fabric. They are just the coats one 
sees worn on trans-Atlantic steamers, 
at the fashionable North and South 
shores, in the mountains,: at the 
beaches, and exclusive country resorts. 


A few of the many values are given below. 


Imported box plaids, diagonal plaids, 
tapestry weaves and imported fabrics; 
with large mushroom collars of lynx 
and squirrel. $76 


Strooks plaids, imported mixtures and 
plaids, diamond weaves, with kit fox, 
mushroom collars. $65 


Travel 
Coats 


choose- one of these beautiful: 


the beautiful fur trimmin | 


Basket weaves, plaids, checks, ombre, 
fancy weaves, many with kasha fa 
ings, cross fox and squirre! collars. 3 
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‘= and Malcolm E. Nichols, Mayor of 


i ahser of Nashua. 

_° ‘epass from Nashua to Milford, thence 
-.* to Peterboro and Keene, where the 

'  * night will be spent at the Lake Spof- 


. "The second day includes short | 
visits at typical 
‘towns, Walpole, Claremont and Leb- | 
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PANS FOR PRESS 


. lew. Hampshire Itinerary 
; _ Includes Trip to Top of 
Mt. Washington 


CONCORD, N. ‘4H, June 28. (Spe- 
- ta) Nost of New’ Hampshire’s 
-‘gcenic, historic and industrial points 
“of interest are included in the 
itinerary, made known today, of the 
“party of newspaper men represent- 
ing journals and press associations 
from all sections of the United 
' States which is to tour the State 
_ from July 12 to 18. 

After a welcome by Alvan MT. 
| Fuller, Governor of Massachusetts, 


-’ Boston, at the Hotel Vendome, Bos- 
~ ton, on Monday, July 12, the party 
will proceed to the New Hampshire 
hereon line, where they will be greeted 
‘John G. Winant, Governor of New 
mpshire, and Eaton D. Sargent, 
The party will 


ford Club. 


B. U. LAW ALUMNI 


HOLDING REUNION 


_ dence for Day’s Outing 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., June 28 (Spe- 
cial)—Alumni of the Boston Univer- 
sity School of Law are holding their 
annual reunion and outing today at 
the Pomham Club, East Providence. 
The outing is being held away from. 
the vicinity of Boston for the first 
time in order that members from 
more distant parts of New England 
could conveniently attend. 

The program for the day included 
golf matches at near-by country 
clubs and luncheon at the Pomham, 


Members Gather at East Provi- ss 


ET Te ET +. 


election of officers. A clambake will 
be held late this afternoon. 

The reunion is in charge of Fred- 
erick W. Mansfield, president of the 


tary, and Frank Leveroni, treasurer, 


Mtzgerald, and Hawley K. Rising, 


from Boston; Frank W. Tillinghast, 
James J. McGovern, Judge Thomas Z. : 
Lee and Sigmund W. Fischer Jr.,from | 
Providence; Judge Thomas J. Mee of | 


New -.Hampshire 


anon. A shori>stop: will be made at 
- Dartmouth Collegé, Hanover; and the 
Lake Tarleton Club. will be visited, 
‘and the night spent at Bethlehem. 
The party will then be in the 
mountains, and on the third day the 
‘State’s center of interest, the Presi- 
dential Range, will be circled. Leav- 
ing Bethlehem, the _ route _ leads 
through Whitefield and Lancaster, 
with a visit tu the home of John W. 
- Weeks, former United States Secre- 


James P. Tuttle of 
and William H. 
Me. 


Hartford, Conn.; 
Manchester, N. H., 
Gulliver of Portland, 


SUMMER SCHOOL | 
CALLS TO YOUTH! 


Review, Advance Courses, 
and Organized Play Are 


S bis tary of War, on the summit of Mount ! . oo 
*. Prospect. The party will arrive in| Included in. Work 


: 
5 


Gorham for luncheon and will go 
down through Pinkham Notch to 
Jackson, Glen, Intervale and North 
Conway, thence back around the 
other side of Mount Washington 
through Crawford Notch to -the 
Crawford House, and thence to 
Bretton Woods for the night. 

* On Thursday the newspaper men 
will leave Bretton Woods on the cog 
railroad for a trip to the summit of 
Mount Washington. In the after- 
noon the party will proceed back to 
Franconia, then to Profile, through 
“Franconia Notch, Flume and Wood- 


i 7 », Stock to Plymouth. 


‘From -Plymouth, on Friday, the 
group. goes to Lake Winnepesaukee 
-yia Ashland and Squam Lake, and 
will embark on the steamer Mount 
Washington for a three hours’ trip 
on the lake. Luncheon will be ten- 
déred in their honor by the Laconia 
Chamber of Commerce, ‘and _ the 
party will go to Concord via Tilton 
and Franklin. At Concord a recep- 


te tion will be given by Governor and 


5 . mouth for lunch. 


Mrs. Winant. The party will pro-/} 
ceed to Manchester for the night. 
On - Saturday _the party passes 
through Exeter, and arrives at Ports- 
Saturday - after- 
noon and evening and Sunday morn- 


f ee . Ing will be spent in Portsmouth, and 


. the return to Boston late Sunday 
 eoncludes the trip. 


. m. the 15. 


1 pied. by .members of the leaders’ 
. 4 institute, for the pursuit’of advanced 
- forms of the same work, while the 


i _ taken on a sight-seeing tour about 
_ the city in 
we ’ Chamber of. 


3 work of the training camp and insti- 


ue “to prepare the meals. 


$ 


3 ot the playground leaders’ institute, 


Be “trical equipment, wood work, leather, 
ee imeatals, * clotnieg 

_.f. home improvement and textile man- 
4 ufacture. Members come from many 
;. cities and towns of the mperneentern 


ee, chusetts state director of vocational 
~ education, will ‘address a joint as-. 


5 a 
io ee R 
= v 
fh aks 


It is expected that the Interna- 
tional Press Foundation’s board of 
trustees will hold. a meeting at some. 
time during the trip, and the New 
Hampshire Publishers’ Association 
will hold: an ‘outing at , Portsmouth 
at the conclusion of the tour. 

Presidents and official representa- 
tives of press associations from most 
of the states dn the union will be in 
the New Hamphire party. As the 
tour is organized at present there 
will be 118 guests. 


‘ACHIEVEMENT CLUB 
LEADERS TRAINED 


Peoonid Annual Camp and In- 
stitute Is Opened 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass, June 28 
nef 1)—Horace A. Moses, chair- 
oak of the Junior Achievement Com- 
- mittee of the Eastern States League, 
made an address of welcome today 
to approximately 300 members in 
attendance. at ‘the opening of the 

d anhual training camp and 
leaders’ institute of the Junior 
Achievement. Bureau in Achievement 
“Yall in West Springfield. 


ay Following. the’ reading of an- 


‘ouncements by Ivan L. Hobson, 
ureau director, ° the training camp | 
members — iediately became busy | 
Oop-spaces provided for 
work in the various crafts. This 
afternoon. these spaces were occu- 


training camp members were being 


busses provided by the 
Commerce. 
. Classes have been: formed in elec- 


basketry, foods, 


states. 
The plan. of. carrying along the 


tute groups at the same time has en- 
abled the management to give each 
group the. benefit of more-and better 
speakers and a fuller entertainment 
_ program than were possible hitherto. 
‘The _ students’ ‘are housed in the 
- Achievement Dormitories, and this 
- time the institute has its own chefs 


This evening R. O. Small, Massas” 


wei? 


bly.. Later in the week members 


‘ in session at the gfield Central 
‘School, will ‘attend the camp, 


Summer review schools, vacation 
schools and recreational handicraft 
classes conducted by the Boston ‘* 
School Department opened today 
with a large attendance of boys and 
girls. 

While the summer review schools 
are essentially for study they are 
less formal than the regular day 
schools. There is less tension, more 
time for a laugh, classes proceed in 
a more leisurely way with greater 
attention to detail. They are .dis- 
tinctively “help” classes, whose one 
object is to help boys and girls who 
for one reason or another are be- 
hind in one or two subjects, and also 
to help others who are to be in town 
and wish to do advance work on next 
year’s courses. 


Constant Growth 


These schools have grown con- 
stantly in interest, their advantages 
becoming mom apparent each year. 
Eleven elementary schools auc one 
high school were opened for the 
children today, each elementary 
school intended to serve specific dis- 
tricts. The high school will receive 
children from all parts of the city. 

The five vacation schools are solely 
recreational. Established in con- 
gested quarters of the city, they call 
the children off the streets and give 
them. pleasant’ occupation that is 
constructive and avocational, but 
nothing in the way of formal study 
is allowed. The children make paper 
flowers, pretty boxes, toys from 
wood or tin, they embroider, play in 
orchestras, sing in groups, read 
books: whose contents appeal to 
them, for no other reason than that 
they want to, and do hosts of similar 
things that go to make vacation days 
pleasant. 


opened this year in Charleston. The 
others are in the Eliot School, North 
End; Dearborn District, Roxbury; 


and the Rice District, South End. 
Recreational Handicraft 
Reereational handicraft classes 


School, Charlestown; 
School, South Boston; Dorchester 
Avenue School, Dorchester; Elihu 
Greenwood School, Hyde Park; 
Wendell Phillips School, West End, 
and the Bigelow School, South Bos- 
ton. At these schools the children 
come to do basketry, woodwork, cane 
weaving and engage in various other 
activities of a similar nature. 

Playgrounds also began their 
Summer season, opening for-all dav: 
and starting in on their programs of ' 
,games, free play, story telling, | 
'dramatics, trips to beaches and/| 
parks, something to interest every 
small boy and girl and to help make | 
the. weeks of summer as happy as 
they ought to be when one is very 
small. 


BAR ASSOCIATION 
PROPOSES CHANGES 


Lease N ew Quarters 


Members of th the Poston Bar Asso- 
ciation have under consideration a 
plan which may end their 40-year 


quarters, It is the unanimous opinion | 
of the organization that it is not yet 
in a position to' build its own home, | 
but cn July 8 at a special meeting, 
the members will consider leasing a) 
suite in the new P-Imer House, com- 


prising a lounge, a library and two 
rrivate din’e~ ---ms ~~’ ©, total | 
fioor space of 1874 square ‘eet. 

At the same time the suggestion to 
sell the socitl ic = fi) > 
scciation to the Federal fieoreabiiak,' 


pest burden from the tre-sury «° thea 


r lectures and take et in the’ 


i SERVICE INCREASED 

g trom Boston this afternoon 
nship Prince George for 

, N. S., marked the intro- 
Aap increased service be 


| 


Ar Pp. M., “day 
The vessels will 
in except Satur. 


lawyers’ organization. The upkeep ' 
of the library in recent years has 
taken nearly half of the entire in- 
come of the association. After sellin~ 
the books of the Government, the 
association w.ll continue to contrib- | 


pense with the understanding that 
members will always have access to 
| them. | 
Through the efforts of Judge An- 
derson ird of Chief Justice Taft, 
seconde’ by Justices Holmes me 
‘Brendeis. ar ite: 


at. “Fy ym Ate time. . 


| RAPID TRANSIT 
d Transit: 


‘Sores 
bs 


pending now in Congress. If this is 
allcwed, it is recommended by George 
Fe ue mee president of of the Boston 


nf and form the foundation tls 


followed by a business meeting and! 


association; W. Lloyd Allen; secre- | 


assisted by the following committee 
from various parts of New England: ; 
‘Moses Lourie, chairman; Attonrey- | 
General Jay R. Benton, William T. A. | 


Woonsocket, Raymond G. Calnan of | 


One new vacation school has been |’ 


the Theodore Lyman, East Boston, 


have been organized in the Prescott 
Shurtleff 


May Sell Law Library and, 


search for adequate and snitable 


and by this sale to remove the heavi- | 


dien’s period. 7 '30—-Sports results. 8:30 
ute a part of the maintenance ex- | —Symphony Orchestra. 


3 , Bn 
purchase of the library has been ine: 
|serte’ ‘> the deficiency bi"! which is! 


Stone and Bronze Mark Service in War 
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Boston Elevated Men in the World 


‘RAILWAY EMPLOYEES 
. HONOR WAR RECORD 


‘Tablet Unveiled and Flag 
Raised at Medford 


————— TT 


Boston Elevated Railway Company 
employees connected with the Salem 
Street station in Medford \yesterday 
dedicated a.tablet in tribute to the 
131 men of that division who had 
taken part in the World War. Hun- 
.dreds of persons’ massed in front of 
the carbarn following the parade of 
about 500 of the railway men from 
Medford Square to the Salem Street 
station, where a 344-ton bowlder, to 
which is affixed the bronze tablet, 
was unveiled. 


The dedicatory exercises also in- 
cluded a flag-raising on a new 40- 
foot pole located near the World 
War tablet; addresses by Medford 
and Malden city officials and officers 
of veteran organizations of the Civil, 
Spanish-American and World Wars. 
Andrew S. Scott, superintendent of 
Division 4, presided. 


-Edward Dana, general manager of 
the railway company, told of the 
service rendered the Government 
during the war by the Elevated’s em- 
ployees. He said 1737 of the com- 
pany’s employees had served with the 
colors. 

Other speakers included Mayor 
Devir of Malden, George L. Stokell of 
the Samuel C. Lawrence Post, 
G. A. R.; LeGrand M. Thompson of 
Gen. S. C. Lawrence Camp, Spanish 
War Veterans; Dr. J. F. Roberts of 
Medford Post, American Legion, and 
William F. Shine of Medford Post, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

The tablet was unveiled by raising 
a new flag from the face of the bowl- 
der to the top of the flag pole by 
John J. O’Neil and his sister Mary, 
nephew and niece of Joseph Dunbar, 
Company H, 101st Infantry, A. E. F. 


With the Unveiling of the Tablet in Medford Commeiorating the S2rvice of, 


War, a Flag Also Was Raised tn Honor 


of the Elevated’s Men in Other Wars. 


KINGSTON OPENS 
ITS CELEBRATION 


Bicentenary of Town Is Ob- 
served in Churches 


KINGSTON, Mass., June 23 (P)— 
Two hundred years ago yesterday a 
bit was chipped off Plymouth Rock. 
On that day descendants of the 


Pilgrim Fathers who had settled in 
the North Precinct of the colony were 
given the privilege of local self-gov- 
ernment and their village became the 
town of Kingston. 

Yesterday the town began the cele- 
bration of its twv hundredth anniver- 
sary. Special services were held in 
all the churches and there were sun- 
set exercises on the new town play- 
ground with an address by Herberi 
Parker of Lancaster, former attor- 
ney-general of Massachusetts, a con- 
cert by the Pilgrim Band of Plym- 
outh and community singing. 

The more eleborate features of 
the celebration, including a pageant, 
bave been deferred until Aug. 25, 26 
and 27. 


MILK RULES DISCUSSED 


Legislation further protecting the 
production of milk was considered 
Saturday at a conference held 
in the Boston City Club over which, 
following the luncheon, Dr. George 
H. Bigelow, state commissioner of 
public health, presided. The depart- 
ment’s program which was discussed 
by the 15 or 20 representatives of 
the producers, farmers’ associations 
and state officials provides for the 
statewide pasteurization of milk and 
the official inspection of milch cows. 
Dr. Bigelow explained that the de- 
partment wished to have the co- 
operation of the milk producing and 
distributing interests when he asks 
the next state legislature to pass 
the. proposed regulations. 


SOUTH’S COTTON 
MILLS IN LEAD 
National Association Striv- 


ing to Prevent Sectional 
Depressions 


Further impetus to the co-opera- 
tive national survey of the cotton 
industry which is being undertaken 
in an effort to put the trade on a 
more stable basis of prosperity was 
given today when official reports 
were received in Boston showing 
that the cotton mills of the South 
were much more active than those 
in New England in May. This condi- 
tion is shown throucth an analysis by 
the Associated Press of the statistics |; 
issued by the Department of Com- 
merce in Washington. 

To adjust production on a national 
scale so that sectional depressions 


may be eliminated will be the goal 
of the present study of the joint com- | 
mittee appointed by the National As- | 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers, | 
representing the eastern and New 
England states, and the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, 
representing the South, it was said. 

The causes and the means of 
eliminating the conditions disclosed 
in the report will be given the par- 
ticular attention of the committee. 
Explaining the circumstances, the 
Associated Press statement adds: 

“Although New England main- 
tained its lead in the number of spin- 
ning spindles in place with 18,075,- 
374, as compared with 17,854,586 in 
the cotton growing states, the num- 
ber active in this section in May was 
only 13,712,442, as against 17,048,474 
in the southern mills. The active 
spindle hours for the month were: 
New England, 2,540,585,217; South- 
ern states, 4,667,461,847! average per 
spindle in place: New England, 141; 
South, 262. 

Of the 11,491,548 spindles in place 
in Massachusetts, 8,327,402 were ac- 
tive in May, this State leading all 
others in the country in both re- 
spects. Due to longer working hours 
in the South, however, the total of 
1,555,505,846 active spindle hours in 
Massachusetts was second to North 
Carolina’s total of 1,669,110,921. South 
Carolina was third with 1,432,610,841, 
with Georgia, Alabama, and Rhode 
Island following in that order. 

In the average active spindle 
hours in May per spindle in place, 
North Carolina led the country with 
275, Texas was second with 270, 
South Carolina third with 268 and 
Alabama fourth with 265. The indus- 
try is small in Texas, however, with 
239,832 spindles in place. 

The northern New England states 
showed somewhat greater activity 


than Massachusetts, Rhode Island | 
and and Connecticut. Maine and New | 


chusetts and 144 each in Rhode 
Island and Connecticut. The figures 
for Vermont were not given in the 
report. 

Maine had 1,127,840 spindles in 
place and 985,408 active; New Hamp- 
Shire 1,445,558 and 1,103,968; Rhode 
Island 2,657,152 and 2,114,578, and 


Connecticut 1,208,468 and 1.076,5%2 


. 
Evening [’cxtures 
FOR MONDAY, JUNE 28 
EASTERN DAYLIGHT TIME 


WNAC, Boston, Mass, (280 Meters) 


4 p. m.—Copley-Plaza Trio. 4:20—The 
Blonde Pianist. 4:30—News. 5—“The 
Day in Finance.” 5:05—Live stock and 
meat report. 6—Kiddies Klub. 6:30— 
Sam Blum and his orchestra. 7—‘‘Vaca- 
tions in New England.” 
Colonial dinner dance, direction Biily 
Lossez. 7:30—Baseball news and weather. 
8—Program to be anounced. 10:30— 
—News. 10:30—Dance music. Orchestra, 
direction Joe Herman. Vocal selections, 
Billy Coty and Carl Moore. 


Tuesday Morning 


{ 40:30:a. m—WNAC Women's Club: 
| Bible readings, Dr. Horace F. Holton of 
| Brockten; musical numbers arranged by 
Mme. Lombard; Marjorie Mills of the 
Boston Better Homes Bureau; Jean Sar- 
; gent. 11:30—News. | 


Beston, Mass. (349 Meters) 


¢ WEEI, 

4:15 p. m.—Ethel Madden, soprano; 
| Virginia Emery, accompanist. 4:30—Joe 
| Ladner and his orchestra. 5:45—Stock 
market and business news. 6—Keith’s 
radio review. 6:10—News and baseball! 
ecores. 
Chinese junk Amoy. 6:35—‘‘National 
Guard Recruits,” Staff Sergt. FE. A. Han- 
cock. 6:44— Announcement. 6:45 — Big 
Brether Club:. Winthrop Packard, ‘‘Get- 
ting Acquainted With the Birds’’; Clar- 
endon double quartet. 7 :30—Rocking- 
ham Fair talk by Dan Hickey. 

7 :40—Mixed quartet. 8—Grace Cronin, 
pianist. 8:15—Entertainers. 8 :45—Ear! 
Nelson and his ukulele. 9—Steamship 
Dorothy Bradford Orchestra, featuring 
experiences of the sea by Captain Craw- 
ford. 9:30—Ed Andrews and his Nauti- 
cal Gardens Dance Orchestra. 19 :30—E. 
B. Rideout, meteorologist and _ radio 
forecaster. Sign-off—Bill Harrison’s ra- 
dio reception report. 


Tuesday Morning 


m.—Ella Lamont, pianist; 
“Points of Etiquette,” Amne Bradford; 
_ Elizabeth McGuiness, contralto; “Start- 
| ing a Tearoom,” Melinda Talcott. 10 :45 
—News. 12: :-45—-Farmers’ produce mar- 
i ket report. A 


WBZ, Boston-Springfield, Mass. (333 
| Meters) 

6:55 p. m.—Markets. 7—Lenox ensem- 
ble. 7 :30-—Baseball results. 7:33—Paul A. 
Noffke, magician. 7:45—Kimball trio. 
|9—Capitol Theater, orchestra, under the 
direction of J. Fred Turgeon, 9:30—Or- 
_ gan recital by Rene Dagenais, direct 
|from Capitol Theater. 10—Priscilla 
Beach ensemble, under the direction of 
Bernard. Loring. 10:30—To be an- 
|nounced. 11—Weather; baseball results. 


i 30:15 a. 


EASTERN STANDARD TIME 
WCSH, Portland, Me. (256 Meters) 
6:30 p. m.—Stock market; grain mar- 
ket.. 6 P40 Weather re rt; * announce- 
ments. 6:50—News of the day. 7—Chil- 


WTAG, Worcester, Mass. (268 Meters) 
5 to 10 p. m.—Twilight Scouts; base- 
cout anonuncements, by 

“executive ; : 


I College; WTAG 
inérs; The Gaylords ; pbscacige of 

music; daily ‘news. bulletin: ‘from N 
York studio, ay Sees Opera, by the WEAF 
Grand Opera Company. 


wTic, Hartford, Conn. (476 Meters) 
11 a. m.—Travelers Club Orchestra. 
11 :55—Time and w athe 
, 5:30 p. nm 
ment man 


6°": WwW R, 
chusetts Agricultu! 
tertai 


7.05—Shepard. 


6:20—Capt. Alfred Nilson of the | 


Tomorrow's Radio l’roygrams Will Be Found on Page 13 


WHAZ, Troy, N. 
8:30 p. 
Trio, soloists and reader. 
Gordon and his Domino Club Orchestra. 
WGY, Schenectady, N. Y. 889 Meters) 


5 p. 
-baseball scores. 


Y. (389 Meters) 


5 :30—Dinner program, 


tady, N. 6 :25—Baseball scores. 
—Violin, piano and tenor solos. 
WGY Agricultural program. 8—Program 
of popular songs. 


WEAF, New York City (492 Meters) 


5 p. m.—Dinner music. 5:55—Baseball 
scores. 6—Olive Marshall, soprano. 6:15 

—‘‘Literary Trade Secrets” by Thomas 
Uzzell, short story writer. 6:30—David 
Holland, pianist. 6:45—Cyril Pitts, tenor. 
7—Mever Davis’ Park Lane Orchestra. 
7:30—Goldman Band Concert, Edwin 
Franko Goldman conducting, direct 
from Hall of Fame, New York Uni- 
versity Campus; miscellaneous program 
—Jane Eller, contralto’ soloist. - 9— 
Grand opera—“‘Lohengrin” by the 
WEAF Grand Opera Company under the 
direction of Cesare Sodero. 10—Rolfe's 
orchestra. 


WJZ, New York City (455 Meters) 


6 p. m.—Hotel Madison dinner con- 
cert. G6:20—iohn B.. Kennedy. i—En- 
senmble. 9:45 — Harry Leonards Or- 
‘chestra, - 

Ww MCA, New York City (341 Meters) 


vp. m.—Christiszn Science lecture, ‘by 
will. D. Kilpatrick, c. S. B., under 
the auspices of eight Churches of Christ, 
Scientist, in Greater New York. 
WAHG, New York City (8316 Meters) 
7:30 p. m.—Boy Scouts program: 
Day in a Scout Camp. 8—Synchrophase 
hour. 9—Maior Dent Atkinson, lecturer. 
9 :15—Janet Bush-Hecht, mezzo- -contralto. 
9 :30—Joint recital by William Viglione, 
tenor, and William J. Mais, violinist. 
10 :20—Ferrucci’s Radio Raiders. 10:55 
—Arlington time signals. 11—Weather 
forecast. 11:02—Ferrucci’s Radio Raid- 
ers. 12—Frank Tremer’s Orionites. — 
WPG, Atlantic City, N. J. (800 Meters) 
5:30 to 11 p. m.—Last-minute news 
ashes and baseball scores; 15-minute 
organ recital, Arthur ‘Scott Brook; 
Morton dinner music; talk by Arthur 
Eldred, auspices of New Jersey State 
Agricultural College; Traymore dinn2r 
music; talk by boy marbles champion 
of world, contesting in Atlantic City; 
safety dialetue; Ambassador Concert 
Orchestra, Harry Loventhal, director; 
concert, Pat Conway's Band; Galen Hall 
Tanlia-~’* Trin, Marine Studio: Ted Weems 
and his Novelty Dance Orchestra. 
WLIT, Philade!phia, Pa. (895 Meters) 
6:30 to 10:45 p. m.—Dream Daddv 
with boys cnd_ girls; Short-Waves, 
Charles P. Shoffner; artists’ recital; 
theater hour; Arcadia Dance Orchestri; 
vaudeville; Benjamin Franklin El Patio 
Dance Orchestra. 
WCATU, Philadeiphia, Pa. (278 Meters) 
6:30 to 10:30 p, pe Pr mote by Dr. 
James’ Daven port, ten Florence 
Haenle, violinist ; Vireinia States. pian- 
ist. Carolyn Thomas, soprano, Ella Ja- 
auette Kratz, pianist; the Hood Boys; 
the Merry Minstrels : Rov Tracv, teno”; 
Chalfont Sisters, Harmony songs; Mad- 
rigel Mixed Quartet ; Eddie Campbe!l 
and his orchestra. . 
WRC, Washington. PD. C. (469 Meters) 
6 to 10:30 p. m.—Radio School of In- 
ternational Relations; “Gems of Ro- 
mance’ from New York; “The Grand 
Tour" radiocast with WJZ and WGY 
from New York; Meyer Davis’ Band. 
WCAP, Washington, D. Ce (469 Meters) 
5 to 9 p. m.—“Washington Post Hour” ; : 
“Baseball News of the oe “Queer 
Quirks of Nature,” by P. S. Risdale, ed- 
itor of Nature Magazine; and other stu- 
dio features; grand opera by the WEAF 
Grand Opera ‘ompany, directed by Ce- 
sare Sodero, from New York City. 
‘WBAL, Baltimore, M4. ie. AOeh Meters) 
dinner or- 


| Pol rigs phd 
organ, ‘Waa i ee Shak be he 


m.—Troy High School String 
- 10—Irving 


m.--Stock report news items and 
Hotel Van Curler Orchrestra, Schenec- 


6 :30 
7 :15— 


A’ 


Was Made Kin ' Ly Hazel Knox. 
8—Organ recital! (i. i: the concert hal! 
of the Peabody Conservatory of Music, 
Frederick D. Weaver, organist. 8 :30— 
WBAL Male Quartet. 9—WBAL Trio, 
soloist. Louise Cline, soprano. 


WGHB, Clearwater, Fla. (266 Meters) 
8:30 to 10 p. m.—Homer Moore re- 

cital, of Tampa, Fla.; Homer Moore, 

baritone, and accompanist. 

KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa. (309 Meters) 


5:30 p.m.—Dinner cencert from the 
Pittsburgh Athletic Association, Grego- 
rio Scalzo, conductor of the orchestra. 
6: :15—Baseball scores. 8—News and 
market reports on all important live- 
stock; grain, wool, cotton and produce 
markets. § -30—Dance program from the 
Willows, Oakmont. 9:55—Time signals 
and weather forecast; baseball scores. 

WGR, Buffalo, N. Y. (319 Meters) 

8 to 12 p. m.—Recital presented by 
Mary Louise Conover, and friends ; Kane 
and Johnson, harmony team; the har- 
mony Club Quartet of Port Colbourne, 
Ont.; weather forecast: supper music, 
Vincent Lopez Statler Ore hestra; John 
IF. Gunderman at the organ. 

WTAM, Cleveland, O. (389 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Hollenden Orchestra, Carl 
Rupp divosttnes 7—Baseball scores, Allen 
Theater Orchestra, David Rubinoff con- 
ducting. 8—Studio program. 11—Dance 
orchestra. 

WwW4J, Detroit, Mich. (353 Meters) 


4p. m.—Baseball game. 6—Dinner 
concert. 7:30—Goldman band concert. 9 
Detroit orchestra. = 


CENTRAL STANDARD TIME 
WCCO, St. Paul-Minneapolis, Minn. 


-charge of the Masonic Home at 


(417 Meters) 

6:15: p. 

Hotel Concert Orchestra. 8—University 

of Minnesota program. 9—Royal-Star 

Ensemble. 10—Weather report, closing 
grain markets and baseball scores. 


WLW, Cincinnati, O. (422 Meters) 
6 to 10 p. m.—Varied musical program. 
WSM, Nashville, Tenn. (283 Meters) 


6:45 p. m.—Talk on poultry by Mrs. 
Ada L. Morris, poultry specialist. 7— 
Dinner concert by Andrew Jackson Trio. 
7:45—WSM Bedtime Story. 8—Program 
by Mrs. L. L. Gamble, soprano, and Mrs. 
William Henry Jackson, pianist. 10— 
Program by Vito and his Radio five. 

KMOX, St. Louls, Mo. (280 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—Dinner time recital bad 
Jacquinot Jules, Gilgen organ. 7—Th 
KMOX Radio Orchestra, popular aot by 
Buster Brown, Buster's Saxophone 
Quintet. 8—The KMOX Radio Orchestra, 
light opera selections; ‘Colonel 6121” : 
soloists. 9—Soloists; baseball scores, 
both major leagues. 9 :30—‘‘Bamalogue,” 
the Wanderer. 10—Weather report from 
St. Louis Globe Democrat; music lovers 
hour; “Artist’s recital; «Marguerite 
Schmidt, soloist; the KMOX Radio Or- 
chestra, classical selections. 


WHB, Kansas City, Mo. (866 Meters) 
7 p. m.—Radio Orchestra. 
WDAF, Kansas City, Mo. (366 Meters) 


6 p. m.—Marketgram and weather 
forecast; the Tell-Me-a-Story y; 
Samuel ‘Carver, manager of the Liberty 
theater; Harry Frank, organist. 
Presentation by the WEAF Grand Opera 

jocast from New ork 
lie Straight’s orchestra ; 
hestra; organ numbers 
s theater; Earl 
ohnnie Campbell's 


Adair’s orc 

Meyn, Pant 
Coleman’s orchestra ; 
orchestra. 


wi 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LECTURE 


William D. Kilpatrick, C. 8. B., will 
lecture at Seventh Church of Christ, 
Scientist, New York, June 28, 7 p. m., 
eastern standard time, under the aus- 
pices of eight. Churches of Christ, Sci- 
entist; in Greater New York. WMCA, 


m.—Dinner concert—St. Paul , | 


New York City, will radiocast this lec- 
ture on 341 meters eae tenes 


Yale U niversity Begins Work 


on Library and 


Other Buildings 


Dwight Hall and Tiheney ies Houses to Be Razed 
to Make Way for New Structures—T heater 
and Dormitory Already Under Way 


NEW HAVEN,.Conn., June 28 
(Special)—Yale is starting this week 
on the erection of a new library, a 
new recitation building and a me- 
morial to graduates who fell in the 
World War. Incidentally the univer- 
sity has two other buildings in the 
process of erection: the theater, the 
gift of Edward S. Harkness ’97 of 
New York City, and Charles W. 
Bingham Hall, a dormitory pre- 
sented by the sons and daughters of 
Charles W. Bingham ’68 of Cleve- 
land, O. 

The Sterling Memorial Library, to 
be built at an estimated cost of $6,- 
000,000 from a gift of the trustees of 
the estate of John W. Sterling ’64 of 
New York City, will stand on the 
site of 21 houses on the block 
bounded by -High, Wall and York 
Streets. Aside from three fraterni- 
ties, which have found new homes 
on York Street west of the theater, 
these buildings are dwellings used 
recently as temporary dormitories 


‘for freshmen and graduate students. 


The library will be a Gothic build- 
ing on the general. lines of the Me- 
morial Quadrangle in. the next 
square, which was désigned by the 
seme architect, James Gamble Rogers 
’89 of New York City. The universitv 
hopes to complete it in 1998. It will 
contain 4,000,000 and ultimately 5,- 
000,000 volumes. 

A new recitztion and lecture h71ll, 
with many offices for members of 
the faculty, is to go up on the cross- 
campus, which will eventua)Jly be the 
approach to the Sterling Memorial 
Library. It will be named in honor 
of William L. Harkness ’81. The build- 
ing will run from College Street to 
Blount Avenue and along Blount 
Avenue to Wall Street. to the west 
of Sprague Memorial Hall. 

An initial gift of $400.000 for this 
building was made in 1918 by Mr. 
Harkness. At that time it was planned 
to put the building on the site of 
Dwight Hall, home of the Colleze 
Christian Association, which would 
then be located in tthe old library. 
It was agreed by the dean of Yale 
College, the Christian Association, 
and Mrs. Monroe, the donor of 


Dwight Hall, that this building 
should give way to one more in keep- 
ing with the architecture of the other 
college buildings. This year Mrs. 
Harkness and her children added 
$500,000 to Mr. Harkness’s gift, mak- 
ing possible the erection of a lecture 
hall more adequately meeting the 
university’s needs and demanding a 
larger site. 

The original plan of tearing down 
Dwight Hall will, nevertheless, be 
carried out this month. Whether an 
open space with an ornamental gate- 
way will be left so that an unob- 


structed view of the famous Hark-|- 


ness Memorial Tower may for the 
first time be obtained, or whether a 
smaller building in harmony with 
those surrounding it will be erected 
it has not yet been decided. Both 
plans have been considered recently 
by the corporation’s committee on 
architectural plan. 

The College Christian Association 
is to be installed temporarily in part 
of Durfee Hall until the completion 
of the Sterling Memorial Library. 
At that time the association will 
move into permanent quarters in the 
old library, completed in 1847, and 
will preserve for the use of college 
students the building which first 
housed the Linonia, Brothers in 
Unity, and Calliope societies. The 
builing will be renamed Dwight Hall, 
the memorial tablets now in Dwight 
will be placed there, and the as- 
sembly room will be named in honor 
of Mr. Monroe. Tablets will be 
erected in the old library showing 
the traditional location of the Lin- 
Oonian and _ Brothers’ collections, 
which will be installed in special 
rooms in the Sterling Memorial 
Library. 

Yale’s memorial to her 227 gradu- 
ates who fell in the World War will 
take the form of a colonnade with 
an altar of liberty in the center 
to be erected on the southern facade 
of the dining hall. The design was 
made by Thomas Hastings of New 
York City, and approved by a com- 
mittee of Yale architects appointed 
by the alumni advisory board. The 
funds were raised by another com- 
mittee of that board. 


ARCTIC EXHIBIT 
AT PROVINCETOWN 


MacMillan Trophies Placed 


in Historical Museum 


PROVINCETOWN, Mass., June 25 | 
‘Special)—Donald MacMillian has | 
honored his native town by placing | 
in the Historical Museum here his | 


‘PLAY LEADERS’ 


INSTITUTE OPENS 
Miss Ruth Sherburne Is Di- 


recting Activities 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., June 28 
(Special)—A regional institute for 
play leaders opened in Central High | 


Hampshire each had an average of; own collection of Arctic treasures |: School this morning and will be in 
160 as compared with 135 in Massa- | and trophies. Before leaving for his | | Session until Frijlay night. Greetings | 


annual trip to the Far North, Com-| ‘were extended by Nathan D. Bill, 


mander MacMillan spent some time | 
here arranging the exhibition which | ~ 
he had brought. 

At present the collection is housed 
in one long room on the third floor 
of the museum, which has been spe- 
cially renovated for his use. But as 
new objects are added, it is under- 
stood that he will have as much ad- 
ditional room as he needs, possibly 
the entire floor. 

The most striking exhibitions are 
a white wolf and’ a musk ox, each 
in his glass case, magnificent speci- 
mens, and the former a very rare 
one, being one of two in the coun- 
try. Next in interest is a kyak, with 
its intricate equipment—a strangely 
elaborate and highly developed craft 
for a people with so few opportuni- 
ties to plan and construct. 

There is also a varied assortment 
of Esquimaux handicraft, from the 
tiny carved reindeer toys which the 
children exchange so eagerly| for 
American dolls to clothes made of 
furs cleverly put. together and 
trimmed. 

An exhibition of Esquimaux paint- 
ings is attracting much attention, for 
while they are crude, they show re- 
markably accurate observation and 
a strong feeling for color. They de- 
pict scenes from the daily life about 
them with a sure and vigorous touch. 


MASONIC AID FORMS TOPIC 


| and Charles E. 
Of parks. 


J. Albert Blake, commissioner in 


Charlton, will discuss matters rela-| 
tive to administration of important 
phases of Masonic charity at a meet- 
ing of the Boston Square and Com- 
pass Club, tomorrow evening at 6:30 
o’clock. Dinner will be served pre- 


| passenger list cf the season. 
'eonia sailed from 


ceding the talk by Mr. Blake. 


chairman of the local park board, 


Miss Florence Somers, 


ACTIVE FUTURE 
IN AIR OUTLINED 


M. I. T. Aerial Expert Be- 
lieves Sky Routes Will 
Expand Each Year 


Important industria] and commer- 
cial expansion gains for Boston, on 
a wide scale, following inaugura- 
tion of the air mail route between 
Boston and New York, are foreseen. 
by Edward P. Warner, professor of 
aeronautical engineering of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology 


and three years on the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce committee on avia- 
tion, writing in the new issue of the 
chamber’s official publication, Cur- 
rent Affairs. 

Regarding the air mail route be- 
tween Boston and New York, which 
opens July 1, Mr. Warner says that 
it is but a beginning, and will inevi- 
tably spread more and more widely 
each year. 

Mr. Warner emphasizes the prog- 
ress being made by research in over- 
coming obstacles to flying at any 
time despite unfavorable weather. 
He refers to successful use of direc- 
tional radio in maintaining a true 
course through air and progress in 
landing without dependence on the 
pilot’s vision. “When that can be 
fully accomplished, airplanes should 
be able to fly in almost any weather 
in which trains can run,” he points 
out. Continuing, Mr. Warner says: 

“Three-engined machines, sup- 
pressing the liability of sudden en- 
gine trouble and resultant forced 
landing, are already in experimental 
use and their employment on the 
route out of Boston is in early pros- 
pect. With such airplanes, night fly- 
ing becomes easier and safer, but 
even with the single-engined equip- 
ment of the Government-operated 
air mail, night operation has been 
developed to an extent unheard of 
elsewhere in the world and that has 
done more than anything else to 
give the air mail a commercial value 
in competition with railroads which 
run 24 hours a day. 

“Overnight runs already made be- 
tween New York and Chicago will 
be duplicated elsewhere and it re- 
quires no great stretch of imagina- 
tion and no presumption of miracles 
to look forward to the time when a 
letter mailed in Boston at 5:30 in the 
afternoon will be delivered anywhere 
east of the Mississippi River, except 
possibly in the very lowest part of 
the valley of that river, early in the 
next business day. 

“Already the mileage of air mail 
routes is approximately equal to the 
mileage of American railroads in 
1850. The next decade after the mid- 


| dle of the last century brought the 


railroad mileages up to 


30,000 and 


‘it should require less than 10 years 


! 


| 


| 
| 


| Steady 
Ladd, superintendent | °VeTything 
7 tude of the traffic. 


tation cannot stand still, 


assistant directer of physical educa- | 
tion of the State Department of Edu- | 
cation, spoke on “Education Through | 


Play,” 
the Tapley playground in this city, 
spoke on “Mass and Group Games.” 


and Charies Pease, director of | 


:| FOREIGN TRADE WORK 


The local park department and the | 
recreation authorities of Chicopee, | 
Holyoke, West Springfield, Westfield, | 


Ludlow, Easthampton and Green- 


|1926 season, Donald Wilbur, 


field are co-operating with the state | 


division of University Extension and 
the Playground and Recreation As- 


sociation of America, in putting on) 


the institute, which is directed by 
Miss Ruth Sherburne of Providence. 

Most of the institute work will 
be carried on in the morning. There 
will be one or two evening sessions, 
however, and on Friday afternoon 
there will be an outing in Forest 
Park, with track meet and field 
sports. About 100 vlay leaders and 
candidates for playground positions 
are in attendance. 


HARVARD PRESIDENT SAILS 


A. Lawrence Lowell, president of 
Harvard, and Mrs. Lowell were 
among the passengers on the Cunard 
Line stexmship Laconia, which sailed 
at 8 o’clock last evening for Queens- 
town and Liverpool with the largest 
The La- 

York Satur- 
and with the 


New 


day with a large list, 


'599 passengers embarking here the 


total number was 1338, which is the 
largest number the vessel can ac- 
commodate. More than 1000 persons 
visited the Laconia during the stay 
in port. 


to put the air mail routes past that 
figure. 

“It goes without saying that in- 
creasing traffic and technical devel- 
opments will make for economy and 
improvement of service, but 
depends on the magni- 
Aerial transpor- 
and every 
forward step, bringing the economies 
of large scale operation, helps. to 
make the next step easier.” 


OF CHAMBER REPORTED’ 


the close of the 1925- 
secre- 
tary of the committee on foreign 
trade of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, has prepared a review of 
the accomplishments of the commit- 


Marking 


| tee, under chairmanship of W. P. F. 


Ayer. Work of the committee during 
the year was concentrated on the 
building up of the New England 
Export Club, and the convening of 
the recent fourth annual New Eng- 
land Foreign Trade Conference in 
Boston. 

Efforts to expand New England’s 
foreign trade included co-operation 
with the United States Department 
of Commerce, in sending a series of 
nine letters to more than 2000 manu- 
facturers in New England, explain- 
ing certain problems of export busi- 
ness. Under leadership of Edwin C. 
Johnson, president, the Export Club 
has grown in one year from its 
charter membership of 38 to more 
than 130, it is pointed out. Meetings 
are being planned for cities outside 
of Boston during the coming season. 
The club has just established a cen- 
tralized bureau to tabulate weekly 
reports of the freight forwarders as 
to the destination of their export 
shipments, as a means of promoting 
foreign trade from New England. 


For Play—For Camp 


Play Suits 
Special > | cy 5 Monday 


Of fast color peggy cloth and sulphur-dyed 
Sturdy materials, ideal for camp and 
play. And they wash perfectly. 


Straight Line orCuff M iddy 


Straight line or cuff overblouse, some with 
red or black ties. 
crotch. Regulation or Peter Pan collars, 


khaki. 


GIRLS’ WEAR—THIRD FLOOR 


Girls’ 


Bloomers with re nforced 


| Peony 
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ON T0 CONTINUE 
IN TACNA-ARICA 


Keep aie and World 
Court Out, Advises Former 
President of Panama 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

NEW YORK, June 28—An agree- 
ment between Chile and Peru in the 
Tacna-Arica controversy, with the 
United States using its friendly 
offices to effect an harmonious set- 
‘tlement, is essential, 
should be great hesitancy on the part 
of résponsible men in suggesting a 
reference of the Tacna-Arica dispute 


to the League of Nations or the, 


World Court, in the Opinion of Dr. 
Belisario Porral, one-time President 
of Panama and well-known Latin- 
American diplomatist. 

In an interview here, Dr. Porras 
emphasized his belief that in view 
of the position of the United States 
with regard to the American Repub- 
tics, a settlement of the Tacna-Arica 
controversy between the interested 
parties is imperative. He intimated 
that, as he saw it, the question of 
American prestige in Latin-Ameriva 
would be involved were the contro- 
versy to be referred to the League 
of Nations or the World Court for 
settlement, after the good offices o° 
the President of the United States 
had been invoked. President Cool- 
idge should insist upon a settlement 
by the contending parties, he said. 


Favors Cession to Bolivia 


Regarding the lines such a settle- 
ment might take, Dr. Porras said he 
belived the suggestion which had al- 
‘ready come from Washington for the 
cession of a part of Tacna-Arica to 
Bolivia was a practical one. 


“Bolivia, an interior country, 


and there) 


should have an outlet to the Pacific 
Ocean, and it would be a fraternal 
act on the part of Chile and Peru 
to compromise their contentions by 

a:cording Bolivia this much-needed 
teveitory,” Dr. Porras declared, add- 
ing that this would be a brotherly 
action not only toward Bolivia, but 
toward each other, by which the two 


‘contending nations would remain 


friends and win the esteem of all 
other nations in a world seeking 
peace. 

In urging this solution of the 
Tacna-Arica dispute, Dr. Porras 


praised the Coolidge Administration | 
for its conduct of the arbitration ne- | 


gotiations. 


tremely moderate in his attitude 
toward the contending parties. 
Payment by Bolivia 
The proposed settlement would in- 
clude adequate payment by Bolivia 
for the territory which might be 
ceded to her, Dr. Porras said. The 


He said President Cool- | 


idge had seemed to him to be ex-. 
‘charges against 


money ,however, he would have paia | 


entirely to Chile, in view of her long 


tenure and predominant position in | 


the territory, and of the great nat- | 


ural wealth of Peru. 

Dr. Porras characterized the United 
States of America as the “polar star” 
of the Central and South American 
Republics, asserting that not only in 
the Tacna-Arica controversy, in 


mediator, but in any controversy 
which might arise on these conti- 
nents threatening armed conflict be- 
tween any of the Latin-American 
Republics, the United States should 


ENVOY CHARGED 
WITH MEDDLING 


American Charge Affaires 
Is Interfering, Asserts 
Nicaragua’s President: 


WASHINGTON (Special Corre- 


spondence) — Emiliano 
preferred 


gua, has 


June 15, convened at the American 
Legation in Nicaragua a meeting of 


President Chamorro’s political| en- | 


emies for the purpose of bringing 
about a change in the country's gov- 
ernment. 

The Chamorro regime took office 
under what the United States consid- 
ers to have been a coup d'etat and it 
has never been recognized at Wash- 
ington. Cables purporting to narrate 
in detai] the American charge d’af- 
faires’ activities have been received 
by Dr. Salvador Castrillo, the Nicara- 


| guan Minister to the United States, 
which it has accepted the r6le of | 


exercise the office of. guide and - 
guardian and insist upon its settle- | 


ment without destructive conflict or | 


foreign intervention. 


| 


Dr. Porras, who is now Minister of | 


Panama in Great’ Britain 
to Panama City, having been called 
home at his request, he said, to con- 
fer with his Government. He will 
probably arrive in Panama too late 
to participate in the first centennial 
Pan-American conference now in 


session there. 


—_ - et 


Truckloads of Prize Flowers 


Brings Cheer to Many Shut-Ins 


Peonies, Sweet Peas, Irises, Roses, Proud Winners 
at Horticultural Society Display, Distrib: :- 
by F lower and F r uit Mission 


Hundreds of fragrant peonies and 
clusters of sweet peas, irises, roses 
and other flowers from summer gar- 
dens were carefully loaded on trucks 
today at Horticultural Hall and dis- 
tributed among shut-ins, many vet- 
erans of the World War and folk in 
‘various foreign quarters of the city 
to whom the opulence of spacious 
summer gardens is denied. 

This distribution was carried out 
under the direction of the Benevo- 
lent Fruit and Flower Mission, Mrs. 
George Root, president. Happily a 
considerable percentage of the beau- 
tiful exhibits, entered in the com- 
petitive peony, rose and strawberry 
show of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society Saturday and Sun- 
day, retained their freshness anc 
beauty; thus the Mission Was en- 
abled to make an unusually large 
distribution today when its csils 
were many and its opportunity for 
service broad. 


Strawberries Big as Apples 


-The superiority of New England 
soil for the growing of strawberries 
was emphasized with the awarding 
of prizes in the strawberry classes 
of the show. The numerous trays of 
brilliant, scarlet berries, varying in 
size from 6% to 7 inches in circum- 
ference attracted the most intense 
interest, for it is a common desire 
among all amateur gardeners to 
grow strawberries and inspiration 
‘was to be had from the admirable 
proofs of what can be done under 
the ordinary conditions of New Eng- 
land soil and‘ cultivation. Several 
trays of Marshalls, raised by Stuart 
Duncan of Newport, R. I. secured 
the president’s cup. 

For the best new strawberry of 
conspicuous merit Miss Marion Roby 
Case’s exhibit of Hillcrest Garden’s 
Seedling No. 10, under cultivation 
for five years and exhibited now for 
the first time, secured the award. 

This was essentially a peony show, 
the week’s delay in the showing of 
this characteristic flower of the 
early summer having resulted in 
bringing the great wealth of peonies 
- grown hereabouts to the very height 
of show perfection. The largest en- 
tries were from the Cherry Hill Nur- 
series in West Newbury, Mass.,; and 
from T. F..Donahue, West Newton. 


Best Double Peony 


Cherry Hill Nurseries took. the 
first awards, in the classes for dis- 
play, arranged for effect, any variety, 
for three blooms of any new double 
peony not before exhibited, for 20 
named .varieties, double, one flower 
of each, and for 12 named varieties, 
single, one flower each, Japanese ex- 
‘cluded. T. F. Donahue of West New- 


ton, H. F. Chase, Andover, Charles B. 


. Dewey, Gardner, Mass., Mrs. W. C. 
Otis, Woburn, Anton Bulk, Newport, 
R. 1., Wilton B. Fay, West Medford, 
‘Chai les E. Gibson, West Newton, and 
A. Fewkes, Newton Highlands, se- 
cured the other awards in these 
classes. 

For the best collection of hardy 
‘arVeceous peonies, 100 varieties 
named, the medal of the American 
Society was awarded the 
‘Cherry Hill-Nurseries. For not Iess 
- than 25 varieties of hardy roses, the 


» ~ largest and best collection, award 
Peo. : ee first to the Harvard Botanic 


‘dens, second to Moses Taylor of 
port, R. I. For a display of hy- 
i Rugosa roses, first to Harvard 


Gardens, second to Louis | 


r of Milton, Mass. 
. Homer Gage of “Iristhorpe,” 
, secured the award for 
t effective display of sweet 
Mrs. Elierton James the 
sain “not. less than six varieties 

Ten. 8. 

es collection of herba- 
spares hardy th 
5 distinct varieties, 
jo genera, the oe 


onze med: | ence) —A consul 
AML pels oscar gpg between Soviet Rus- |. 


—— 


of Ayres’ Cliff, Quebec for a showing 
of syringa vulgaris French hybrids. 

A silver medal was given Ernest 
B. Dane of Chestnut Hill for a show- 
ing of sweet peas and a first-class 
certificate was given to the Arnold 
Arboretum for Cornus Kousa Chi- 
nensis. A silver medal of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society was 
given Frank Wheeler for his superb 


and | 
France, is en route with his family | 


{ 


and by Sefior Cuadro Pasos, Presi- 


dent of the Nicaraguan Congress, who | 
is now in Washington on a special | 
been | 
brought to the attention of the State | 
but all comment on. 


mission. The cables have 


Department, 
them is withheld. 


President Chamorro’s Cable 


dressed the following cable to his 


Minister in Washington and to Sefor ! 
| Pasos: | 
“Charge d’Affaires Dennis since his | 
‘arrival in this country has _ been | 
making statements that disturb the | 


public tranquility and tend to throw | 
On the nineteenth , 


us into anarchy. 
of May, conversing with Dr. Campari, 
Consul General of Italy, Dr. Clodor- 
miro de la Rocha, Justice of the 
Supreme Court, and Dr. J. A. Tijerino, 
former charge d’affairs in Washing- 
ton, he told them plainly that if it 


were necessary to make 10 revolu- | 
tions in order to throw me out of | 
power it would te all right provided | 

| 


they accomplished that end.” 


A second telegram sent on June | 


10 by President Chamorro to his 
representatives 


ported that Mr. 


Nicaraguan people about the neces- 
sity of forcing me to retire from 
power, and that in case I did not 
retire voluntarily the United States 
would compel me by force, because 


purpose whether I was willing or 


‘ not.” 


| 


arrangement of peonies entered by | 


the Cherry Hill Nurseries, 

The chief item of curidsa was 4 
large branch of flowering -Chinese 
dogwood exhibited by E. H. Wilson of 
the Arnold Arboretum. It is said to 
be the first specimen of its kind ever 
seen at an exhibition of the Massa- | 
chusetts Horticultural Society. 

Awards for displays of cherries 
were taken by Arthur Lyman, 
Waltham; ‘George V. Fletcher, Bel- 
mont. Hillcrest Gardens at Weston, 
Miss Marion Roby Case, secured 
numerous awards for beets, lettuces | 


and carrots. And a silver medal and | Senate, 
cultural certificate was given the; presidency. 


Market 
Waltham for a collection of 20 va- 
rieties of lettuces. 


AGREEMENT FORECAST 


ON ‘EL’ WAGE CONTRACT | 


Acceptance of the report of its 
agreement committee on the pro- 
posed new wage compact with the 
public trustees of the Boston Ele- 
vated Railway will be decided at a 


meeting of the union street car men 
of the Boston Elevated to be_ held 
in Ford Hall tomorrow night at 8 
o’clock. Negotiations are now being 
made between the agreement com- 
mittee and the trustees on a new 
wage contract to replace the present 
one which expires on July 41. 

That the trustees’ terms will be 
accepted by the union men is indi- 
cated in the report that all of the 
more important parts of the new 
contract have been favorably re- 
ceived by the union’s agreement 
committee. If it is ratified at the 
Ford Hall meeting it will mark the 
first time that reorganized wage 
contracts have been so received by 


| President by the 


| 


'The Vice-President, 
having fled the country, the Congress | 


Report of the Meeting 


In cables to Washington sent from : 


Managua on June 16, President Cha- 
morro reported in detail what’ took 


place at the American Legation 
meeting the day before. 


Emiliano Chamorro was elected | 
Nicaraguan Con- | 


gress in 1925 fol!.wing the resigna- | 
lated by the Women's Educational | 


tion of President Carlos Solorzano. 
Seflior Sapasa, 


impeached hi.n and then made pro- 
vision for the succession to the presi- 
dency by a congressional election. 
|Mr. Chamorro, being a member of the 
was then elevated to. the 
Buf the United States 


Garden Field Station ofj|has consistently refused to recog- 


‘nize the legality of the procedure. 


the street-car men without arbitrary | 


methods in a number 
Nothing contained in the new con- 
tract will be made public until it has | 
first been submitted to the union | 
members at tomorrow’s 


meeting. | to reflect the wii 


Lawrence Dennis is one /of the 
younger members of the American 
foreign service. The American Min- 
ister to Nicaragua, Charlies C. Eber- 
hardt, is now in the United States 
on leave. 


POLITICAL LINEUP 
READY IN MISSOURI 


Senator Williams Does Nat 
Please All on Liquor Stand 


ST. LOUIS, Mo., June 28 (Special) 
—George H. Williams (R.), Senator 
from Missouri, made his looked-for 
declaration on the prohib‘tion ques- 
tion in his opening campaign speech, 
justifying, drys declare, the opinion 
expressed by Parker Shields, super- 
intendent of the Anti-Saloon League 
of Missouri, that Mr. Williams would 
not be classed as dry. 

The Senator’s opener was made at 
California, in Moniteau County, his 
birthplace. 

“If there shonld be a referendum 
in Missouri on this subject,” he said, 


of years. “and if the vote should show that 


the majority of the people were in 
favor of a change in the existing law, 
‘it would be the duty of the Senators 
! of the people as so 


More than 7500 street-car men and | expressed. zt 


miscellaneous workers are involved | 
in the proposed action. 


| PITTSFIELD MEMORIAL 


TO BE DEDICATED SOON, 


PITTSFIELD, Mass., June 28 (Spe- 
cial)—A great gathering from all 
over Berkshire County is promised 
for the dedication of Pittsfield’s me- 


morial to her sons in the World War 
on July 8, for which date a half holi- 
day has been proclaimed. Addresses 
will be delivered by John G. Sargent, 
Attorney-General of the United 
States; Alvan T. Fuller, Governor of 
Massachusetts, and. the Rev. George 
S. L. Connor, war-time chaplain of 
the Yankee Division. Judge John C. 
Crosby of. this city wil] preside. 
There will be a parade in which some 
2500 persons, including 1000 school 
children, will take part. 

The memorial, the work of Augus- 
tus Lukeman, the sculptor, is of 
marble, granite and bronze. It shows 
five heroic figures’ symbolizing the 
victory of peace over war, mounted 
on a massive pedestal and set against 
a granite shaft 18 feet high, the 
whole being erected in a plaza built 
in Memorial Park, the location of 
which—a t angular space at South 
Street an 


Chester French, adviser. 


RATIFY ‘CONSULAR seREEnent| : 


Cérrespond-. 
agreément was} 


WARSAW (8S cial 


Se 


| 


j 


Colt Road, looking direct- |. 
ly toward the civic center—was |. 
chosen as the most suitable by Daniel | | 


geil by the Polish | 


The position taken by Senator 
| Williams is not satisfactory to the 
| dry leaders. Herein St. Louis, which 
‘has been considered a stronghold of 
‘the wets, the organization and plan 
that brought about the election of 
Mayor Victor Miller is being em- 
ployed to secure support for David 
M. Proctor, dry, of Kansas City. It 
was made a special appeal thrqugh 
the Protestant churches. 


the state W. C. >T. has. come out 
for Mr. Proctor on hs theory: that 
Senator Williams is sufficiently wet 
or uncertain to warrant W. C. T. U. 
opposition. The lineup in ‘Missouri 
is now complete and definite with 


the exception of the ‘question of |: 


where the drys will center their 
strength on the Democratic side as 
between Willis H. Meredith of Poplar. 
Bluff and Judge Ewing Cockrell of 
Warrenburg, both of whom are dry. 


CANADIAN COLLEGES MERGED 


cial, Correspondence)—With church 
union now effective in Canada, it has 
been decided to merge the two 
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‘Chamorro, , 
President of the Republic of Nicara- | 


| 
Lawrence Den is, : 


| American Charge d’Affaires at Mana- | 
gua. They allege that Mr. Dennis, on | 


On June 10 the President ad- 


in Washington re-'! 
Dennis had. called | 
on the President that day and noti- : 
fied him that “he was going to under- | 
‘take a campaign to enlighten the. 


‘own designs and ‘technique. 


| Stores, 430 S. Warren St., 


denominational colleges in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba and Wesley, under the 
name of. “The United Colleges.” 
Manitoba College before church 
union was supported by the Presby- 
terian: and -Wesley by the Methodist 
Church. A meeting of the respective 
executives of the colleges is to be 
held to decidé on a date when the 
union is to become effective, but in 
case these bodies are ainable to come 
to an agreement, it has been pro- 
vided that the executive council of 
the United Church: of Canada be 
authorized to make the Reapers 
arrangements, 9 


BISHOP WOGDCOCK: “To be a 
Christian makes more Chris- 
tians than preaching.” 


oo 


REPRESENTATIVE CAN- 
FIELD: “An initial defeat is 
often the first step to a glorious 
victory.” 

> 


Ww. H. HADDON SQUIRE: “Per- 
haps the worst enemy the organ 
has at present is the organist” 


a 


BERTRAM AUSTIN: “We in this 
country (England) think too 
much in terms of money and 
not enough in terms of produc- 
tion and consumption.” 


a 


OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD: 
“Criticism by the public is the 
one great safeguard of a re- 
public.” 


‘oe 


THE REV. H. W. HULBERT: 
“The playgreund is as important 
as the classroom.”’ 

SY 


DR. Cc. R. MYERS: “Education is 
not an accumulation. of knpw!l- 
edge; it is an approach to life.” 


> 


SENATOR BINGHAM: “If as a 
citizen you do not exercise re- 
sponsibility, your ability as a 
citizen will deteriorate.” 


> 


DR. M. 8S. HALL: “The press of 
South America considers that 

_ the lack of an item of news is 

“preferable tc its erroneous or 
unjustified publication.” 


> 


MRS. EMILY NEWELL BLAIR: 
“There is a creat need today for 
authors to write of normal per- 
sons.’ 


LARGER CRAFT 


they were going to accomplish their | 


SHOW PLANNED 


To Be Part of Women’s 
Industrial Union's Semi- 
centennial in 1927 


Plans are already being _formu- 


RADICAL LABOR 


‘full blown or all ready to wear. 


UPSET GAINSAID. 


American Industrial Diffu- 
sion Against It, Tamiment 
Conference Is Told 


FOREST PARK, Pa., June 28 (Spe- 
cial)—The idea held by radicals of an 
open conflict of interests between 
employers and employees in the 
United States must be abandoned, 
delegates to the twelfth annual con- 


ference of the League for Industrial 
Democracy at Camp Tamiment here 
were told by Ordway Tead, author 
of “Personnel Administration” and 


lecturer at the New York School of | 


Social Work, because “American 
prosperity is too widely diffused to 
make such a conflict possible.” 

Democracy in industry would 
come, he declared, not by the storm- 
ing of any battlements, but by an 
educational process. Control was 
not to: be wrested from any band of 
“supermen,” he added, but painstak- 
ingly built up “out of the clay of 
man’s ever - changing’ technical 
achievement.” 

“Our people,” he continued, “rec- 
ognize too fully the fact that man- 
agers, technicians and manual work- 
ers are all indispensable to indus- 
try, and that the function of saving 
and credit, although it may be too 
highly centralized today, is a neces- 
sary function, which it requires a 


on. 
America is destined to go on indus= 
trially in the next 50 years is not 


one in which there is any real pos- | 
sibility of any abrupt change in the! 


form of the organization, the na- 


ture of control or the exercise of | 
Undoubtedly the | 


economic _ power. 
form of. our economic organization, 
and the location of control and 
power, will shift, and it may shift 
drastically. But just how this transi- 
tion “will, in practice, be affected by 
the ideology of a class struggle, I 
confess I cannot conceive.” 

Mr. Tead’s view was expressed 
after an extensive survey of “The 
Changing Tactics of Employers 
Toward the Workers.” He took the 
view that while some of the plans 
for company unions, 
schemes and forms of group activity 


had been conccived by employers as | 
a means of warding off efforts at CO- | 
hesive combinations among the em- | 
ployees, in the main they represented ! 


rather an _ instinctive groping by 
bafied employers.to find some way 
of winning an attitude of co-opera- 
tion. 

“It cannot be repeated too often,” 
he declared, “that the attainment of 
democracy is an educational process. 
And particularly in the modern eco- 
nomic world, with its tremendous 
complexities, democracy cannot come 
It 
cannot come in the absence of actual 
experience by millions of men .and 
women in grasping the knowledge 
necessary to exercise intelligent con- 
trol. 
~ “Also I think radicals would be 
more tolerant in their estimate of the 
| present. activities: of employers if 


and Industrial ‘Union for the com- | they would realize quite frankly that 
memoration of its fiftieth anniver- | democracy in industry has got to 


sary next year with one of. the 

largest expositions of handiwork it 

has ever held. 
The exhibition, 


it is announced, 


will be held in Horticultural Hall in» 


| satisfy a number of demands which 


again cannot be attained at a jump. 
We have to realize that whatever is 
done toward bettering industrial or- 
ganization must not impair the pro- 
ductivity needed to keep 115,000,000 
people provided with the necessities 


March, and will present a detailed | cf life. 


picture of the manifold activities of | 
the union, showing the craftsmen at | 


work at their various trades and 
illustrating the marked expansion of 
the scope of the institution. 

“In 1877 the nucleus of the Hand- 
work Shop was there for sale in the 
newly-founded union—two pieces of 
work, one a pair of embroidered bed 
Slippers,. the other a hand-sewed 
nightgown. Plain sewing and 
‘fancy work’ were about all that 
women submitted for sale in those 
days,” it was explained. “But today 
there is hardly a branch of hand- 
work which is not represented in the 
shop. Pottery, batiking and dyeing, 
metal and leather work, weaving, 
book-binding,-as well as all forms 
of needlework—and all of uniformly 
high standard of workmanship and 
design—are among the things shown. 

“This.growth will be shown most 
clearly at the 1927 craftsmen-at- 
work exhibition. In a mechanical 
age handwork holds its own only by 
the beauty of its design and work- 
manship, and by the value inherent 
in it, because of its rarity. Here at 
the: exhibition will be those who are 
lovers of the early American crafts, 
and who have spent years learning 
to do them. And here is that» very 
modern use of the crafts, and to 
train the handicapped to take their 
places as proguctive members of so- 
ciety. 

“The state of the crafts in Amer- 
ica is-constantly being influenced and 
enriched by the streams of foreign 
workers who are pouring in, bring- 
ing with them the crafts peculiar to 
their countries, together with their 
The 
crafts being done in this country by 
various international groups will be 


.|@ feature of the 1927 exhibition.” 
Mrs. Nellie G. —— president of | 
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[the rights, 


Mr.’ Tead expressed the belief that 
employers today were honestly seek- 
ing to do something constructive, 
and that industries in the United 
States were now vastly better man- 
aged than ever before, so that wages 
were higher, hours’ shorter, con- 
ditions more wholesome and methods 
of adjustment more sensible. 

To an unprecedented degree, he 
said, factories and stores were com- 
ing to be run by people mindful of 
interests, desires and 
aspirations of the rank and file. 
There was, he said, an implicit recog- 
nition by employers that employees 
had a right to something besides 
their weekly wages out of the income 
from industry. 


NEBRASKA DEFENDS 
SMALL “GAS” DEALER 


Upholds Standard in Meeting, 
Not Cutting, Other Prices 


LINCOLN, Neb., June 28 (Special) 
—O. S. Spellman, attorney-general of 
Nebraska, has obtained from the 
District Court of Nemaha County, 
an order enjoining the Standara Oil 
Company from selling gasoline at 


‘less than cost. 


The court held that, under the 
State law which makes it an offense 
for a._company doing business gen- 
erally to charge less at one town than 
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insurance | 


ad other. stations in the State, the 


Standard Oil Company was within 
the law when it reduced prices to 
meet competition, but must not cut 
under to such an extent that it will 


result in driving competitors out of 


business. 

The situation was brought about 
hy an independent dealer at Auburn, 
reducing the gallon price of gasoline 
from 22% cents to 15% cents, which 
price was met by the Standard at its 
filling station, but it went farther 
and sold from its tank wagon at 2 
cents below the filling station figure. 


$1,000,000T0 ‘FREE 
NEGROES SOUGHT 


Fund Launched to Combat 
‘Last. Vestiges of Slavery,’ 
by Association 


Special from Mgnitor Bureau 

CHICAGO, June 28—To combat 
segregation, disfranchisement, “Jim 
Crow” and other “last vestiges of 
slavery,” a $1,000,000 fund has been 
launched by the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People, it was announced by James 
Weldon Johnson, secretary, at the 
seventeenth annual convention being 
held here. 

“Such a fund will be a demon- 


| stration of the mass power which | 


competent intellectual grasp to carry | ‘e Negro intends to use and will | 


In Short, the process by which : 


serve notice upon the country of 


the Negro’s determination to obtain | 


and maintain 
right which should be his in com- 
mon with other Americans,” 
plained Mr, Johnson, who 
United States Consul to Nicaragua 


4 
and Venezuela. Dr. G. W. Lucas of | depicting the development of west 


New Orleans was chosen chairman 
of the endowment fund committee. 


Every problem that faces coloréd 


people likewisc concerns white 
people, said Miss Mary McDowell, 
commissioner of public welfare of 
the city of Chicago, in.presiding at a 
session. All are of one nation and 
that is the idea to be stressed at the 
convention, she continued. 

A message from Mrs. E. D. Can- 
nady, Portland, Ore., stated that 
never before have white people of the 
West been more willing to learn of 
work of the association. She told 
how the Portland School Board re- 
cently unanimously agreed to allow 
teaching of Negro history in all 
grades and high schools of the city 
and of establishing a board of six 
white and three colored men and 
women. to undertake th. service. 
Racial prejudice is vanishing as a 
result, she said. 

Mrs. S. Joe Brown of Des Moines, 
Ia., reported that all of the district 
judges at Des Moines are members of 
the inter-racial committee there. 

Miss Kathryn M. Johnson of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for five years has 
been driving up and down the land 
in a small automobile getting books 
on the Negro, literature, magazine 
and other published material into 
libraries, churches and newspaper 
offices to spread enlightenment con- 
cerning problems of colored people. 
She reported that she has observed 
everywhere an awakening, increasing 
interest in Negro problems. 

The intelligent, thinking people are 
responsive, she gaid, and 


every fundamental | 


recom- | 


| visitors 


(WEST TEXAS IMMIGRATION 


IN FULL SWING TO FARMS 


Regional Chamber Convention in Amarillo Attracts 40,000 
rs—Special Legislative Session Advocated to 
Validate Road Bonds 


ee ee ee eee 


AMARILLO, Tex. (Special Corre- 
spondence) — The much-talked-of 
drift of population away from the 
farms is only a myth so far as Texas 
is concerned, Porter Whaley of Stam- 


ford, retiring manager of the West | 
Texas Chamber of Commerte, told | 


the delegates to the annual session 
of this organization. 

“In the last five years more farms 
have been opened in West Texas 
than in California and Florida com- 
bined,” he said. “A deal is on in this 
city to colonize the.great Matador 
Ranch. The West Texas immigration 
movement is in full swing, and our 
campaign of furthering it is fully 
organized and _ functioning effi- 
ciently.” 

It is estimated that nearly 40,000 
were in Amarillo for the 
convention. These hosts of com- 
merce will gather next spring in 
Wichita Falls for the 1927 conven- 
tion. 


Littlefield Man Elected 
Arthur P. Duggan of Littlefield, 
Tex., was chosen to succeed R: Q. 
Lee of Cisco, Tex., as president. 
| Homer D. Wade of Fort Worth was 


' named manager. 


| 
| 


eX- | 


18 ©X-| marched 40 bands: 


mended establishment by white peo- | 


iple of a bureau for distribution of 


Negro literature. She said Danville 
and Evanston, IIll., have _ special 
shelves of Negro books in their pub- 


| lib libraries. Miss McDowell closed 


the meeting by stating that as the 
Negro here develops an international 
way of thinking, @he white American 
will be developing an American way 
of thinking. 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL 
ORGAN TO’ BE PLAYED 


METHUEN, Mass., June 28 (Spe- 
cial)—Through the courtesy of Ar- 
thur T. Walker, the Serlo Organ Hall, 
which contains the old Boston Music 
Hall organ, will be open to the pub- 
lic each day during the celebration 
of the two hundredth anniversary of 
the town of Methuen to be‘held July 
3, 4 and 5. 

This will be the first time for | 
years that the public has been ad- | 
mitted to concerts in this hall. Miss 
Georgia B. Haston, organist of the 
First* Congregational Church, has 
been selected to give half-hour con- 


servance. 


310 North Charles St.. Baltimore, Md. 


j certs during the bi-cenhtennial ob- |, 
The organ hall will be. 


open to the public on Saturday and : 


Monday from 9 to 12 and 2 to 5, and | ° 


on Sunday from. 2 to 5. 
~ an 


HYGEIA ICE 
, SCRANTON COAL 


EDWARD RICE, 


General Offices 
121 East Water Street, Syracuse 


SCRANTON COAI, 
HYGEIA ICE 


Inc. 


BiopseTr’s 


“Goop THincs To Ear’ 


Clinton Street, Near Fayette 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ST. -CLOUD 
Restaurant 


SAME MANAGEMENT 
OPEN SUNDAYS 


. — 
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The New Silent 


| Just what the term implies— 
Silent Nokol. 


Step in and: see it operate. 


BOYSEN BROS. 


624 N. Salina. St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
. NS ie Bi 


_PLUMBING 


' 


Aside from the entertainment and 


spectacular features of the conven- 
tion, which -included a parade in 
which were represented scores of 
west Texas towns, and in which 
and a Spanish 
fiesta, a colorful historical pageant 


Texas, considerable serious  busi- 
ness was transacted. 

Probably the most timely and 
notable resolution adopted requests 
a special session of the state Legis- 
lature to validate district road 
bonds. Considerable agitation has 


been aroused in Texas over the at- ' 


tack by the United States Supreme | 
Court on the validity of an act of 
the Legislature authorizing the is- | 


suance of district bonds of this | 
| last five years. 


character. The west Texas Chamber | 
of Commerce would “clear up a'|§ 
chaotic condition affecting all Texas | 
securities,, which becomes more | 
acute with each day’s delay.” 


College Sends 5000 


Educational development in west. 
Texas in the last few years was con- | 


spicuous at the convention. 
colleges were represented but the 


Canyon, Tex., 
attendance by sending nearly 5000 
students and townspeople represent- 
ing the college to the convention. 

A*« resolution urging the State! 
Legislature to give careful attention | 


to the recommendations of school | yoy Charles St. 


Officials for appropriations, that edu- | 
cation might advance as rapidly in | 
this section as industry and agri-| 
culture, was adopted in the business | 
Session. The resolution also urged | 
a reorganization of educational ad- | 
ministrative forces. 

The delegates went on record as 


favoring the extension of air mail | 
uniformity | 
state | 


service in west Texas: 
and equality in state taxation: 


A. HOLT, Inc. 


6 North Avenue, West - Baltimore 
Only One Store Phone Vernon 0812, 


Confectioners, Caterers, Fancy Pastries | 
Wedding Cakes, Fancy Creams 
a Specialty 


11 E.-Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Shirtmakers and Haberdashers 


ENGLISH BROADCLOTH 
UNION SUITS FOR MEN 


Special Price 1.20 
Mail Orders Filled 


Th 
James B&R. Armiger 
Company 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 


Everything Man Wears 


“Collar-Hug” Clothes. 
Baltimore and Liberty Sts. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


COAL 
Anthracite and Bituminous — 


for Household Use ~ 
EMERSON & MORGAN 


20 St. Paul Street Plaza 3351 
BALTIMORE 


JOHN M. MASK & BRO, 
INTERIOR DECORATING 


Paper Hunging 
} and Painting 


1908 W. Lafayette Ave. Baltimore, Md. 


The Store of Satisfaction 


Hochschild, Kohn & Co. 


Howard and Lexington Streets 
BALTIMORE, MD. : 


Many | 


encouragement of the oil and gas 
industry; the appropriation by the 
Legislature of funds for a state 
water conservation survey. 


Illinois Spring Forest 
Depicted in Wax Model 


Special from Monitor Burcau 


CHICAGO—A bit of the unique 
forest preserve around Chicago as it 
looks on a spring morning, with crab 
apple blossoms in fragrant array and 
illinois wild flowers blooming beside 
its creeks, is being reproduced in. 
che Chicago Academy of Science 
under direction of Frank M. Wood- 
ruff, curator. 

Exact reproductions in wax of leaf 
and flower have been worked out by 
a special process in the museum 
laboratory. A panoramic photograph 
94 feet long is in the background. it 
is hoped through exhibits of this kind 
to interest thousands of people in 
natural wonders to be found near 
Chicago, Mr. Woodruff said. 


INCREASED EXPORTS SEEN 


SAN FRANCISCO, June 14_(Staff 
Correspondence) — Tariff preferen- 
tials reciprocally granted by the 
United States and the Republic of 
Finland in accordance with a recent 
commercial treaty will give impetus 
to export of food products from the 
west coast, shippers believe. These 
preferentials apply to 25 commodi- 
ties, including raisins, dried fruits 
(except apples), sweetened fruits, 
oranges and preserves which bear 


‘specific tariff preferentials ranging 


from 40 to 80 per cent. 


ANOTHER WICHITA HOTEL 


WICHITA, Kan. (Special Corre- 
spondence) — Work on a 12-story 
hotel to cost $2,000,000 is to be built 
here by George Siedhoff and W. E. 
Marshall. This makes Wichita’s 
fourth large hotel built within the 


NEW YORK SILK STORF 
June Sale of Silks 


NOW GOING ON 
WONDER VALUES IN SILKS 


New York Silk Store 


| 112 West Lexington St.. Baltimore, Md. 
West Texas State Teachers College, | 


took the honors for | CLEANING 


| 


DYEING 
“Highest Grade Work” 


Parisienne Dyeing Co. 


LOUIS KATTEN, Propr. 


411 W. Sarato em 
ga St. 810-816 W. Saratoga St. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Maurice Wyman 
Fine Footwear : 
and Hosiery 


Men—W omen—Children 


19 W. Lexington St. 
lll E. Baltimore St. 


BALTIMORE 


Groceries 


Vegetables 
Poultry ~ 


Provisions 


Independent Beef Co. 


531-533 Rose Hill Terrace, Baltimore 
cast of Guilford. Cor. of Vid Yor® Road 
Homewara 2251 —2252—4599 


Opp. Richmond Market, 894 S. Beware St. 
Vernon 7430—7431—154 


Phone Gilmore ae ‘ 


John D. Magez 


Musical Director Maryland Theatre 
Orchestra 


Select Orchestra for All Occasions 
TEACHER OF VIOLIN 
Carrollton Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


For Riding Comfort 
We Advise 


CANNED GOODS 


Former 


512 N. 


STABILATORS 
PARSONS & GLASHOFF 


65 W. Oliver Street, Baltimore, Md. 


ASSOCIATED with many of | 

Battimore’s manufacturers and | 
+ merchants in the successful con- 
duct of their business. 


| 4%:on Savings 
NATIONAL 


of Maryland 


AT BALTIMORE @ 
PHILLIPS LEE GOLDSBOROUGH 


Mad. 9241—6927 


President 


5 | 
CLEANERS and Dyers 
Carpets cleaned and stored, up- 

holstered furniture cleaned 
and repaired, 
MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT 
Pennsylvania Avenue near North 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Charles St. at Lexington 
BALTIMORE 


Smart Toiletries 
for Vacation 
Summer days call for 


Leg oN or Re thé wor 
us beauty spec lalists: are | 
i help you select— 


Helena Rubinstein 


Elizabeth Dorothy Gray 


i “Morning Glory Heights, 
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Plea Made | on Cape Cad 


to Retain Quaint Names 


“High-Falutin’” Resort 


3 ae Colonial N omenclature Preferred 


ie Ps ‘ 


to 
Titles Not in Keeping 


With Promentory’ s Distinctive Charm 


i SiAn urgent plea is being made for 
Oi ah retention of the typical old 
‘mames of places on Cape Cod lest 


be - mewcomers, attracted by the real 


~ estate activities, substitute any such 
-“high-falutin’ ” ‘characterizations as 
“Coral 
‘Gables of the North” or “Hollywood 
_of the East.” 
Some carelessly quote, “What’s in 
a name?” and add that Cape Cod by 
any other name would still retain 
allits salty tang, Indian flavor and 
Distant colonial picturesqueness. And 
-ayet none knew better than the Bard 
of Avon the value of making names 
<fit-the characters. Names and quali- 
ties “in Shakespeare’s works have 
“become synonymous in thought by 
a association, just as have been 
_ ‘those on the Cape. 
Perhaps, after all, it 
Pi eesctations which make them seem 
“$0 appropriate, cause many to dwell 
‘on them lovingly—as they do on the 
localities for which they stand—and 
“to hope that the present-day develop- 


ment there will not produce a crop 


- of fancy names which would be alike 
foreign to the distinctive charm of 
the Cape and an offense against the 
‘meaning of its old colonial nomen- 
_clature. 

Some of these Indian names are 
probably tribal or the titles of chief- 
tains, but some of them are descrip- 
“tive, thus: Massapee means’ “Great 

Cummaquid, “Long Point’; 

“Cotuit, “Long Fields’: Santuit, “Cold 

Brook.” Hyannis | ems to be a cor- 

ruption of “Iyannough,” which sig- 

nifies “Captain, or One Who Imi- 

tates.” He was a Sachem of the 

Mattakeeset Indians who occupied 

the country around the present site 

of Hyannis. Then there is Scroton, 

a part ‘of East Sandwich, which 

means “Squalk Land,” the squalk 

being an aquatic bird which nested 
in numbers in that vicinity. 


‘How Cape Cod Was Named 


But “Cape Cod!” How distinctive 

that is, to start with! There is some- 
thing so “homely” in the original 
sense. It makes one think of Pil- 
/ erim fathers; simplicity, stern vir- 
. tues and’ plain plenty. According to 
- history, it received its title from the 
0 English discoverer, Bartholomew Gos- 
nold, in 1602 because, when “within 
a league of. the land, he came to 
anchor in 15 fathoms of water” and 
his crew took a great quantity of 
codfish therefrom. 
_, But the story has been dressed up 
in the form of a verse, a few fanci- 
ful stanzas of: which run as follows 
(Gosnold speaking): 


Tilt christen that there sandy shore 
By the first fish I take— 

_Tautog, or toadfish, cusk or cod, 
Horse mackerel or hake. 

Hardhead or haddock. -culpin, squid, 
Goosefish, pipe fiz«a or cunner— 

' No matter what, shall have its name 

Yon promontory honor. 


Old Neptune heard the promise made, 
Down dove the water god— . 

He drove the meaner fish away. 
And hooked the: mammoth, cod. 

Quick Gosnold hauled, “Cape-cape-Cape 


iy De Godt ’ the crew cried louder. 
ikaper ataw ard: take this fish along. 


a. gk And give the boys a chowder: 4” 


Whether the ancient Bartholomew 
was the one who named the Cape, at 
least the islands which extend Fal- 
‘mouth ‘westward still bear the name 
of this, the first English settler on 
our? shores, for Gosnold landed, and 
‘bidlt ‘a--hduse at. Cuttyhunk. “And 
speaking of this group of islands, all 
-ef which stiil bear their originai 

Indian ‘appellations, there comes to 
‘mind “another yerse which the writer 
“Jearned when a small child and has 
forgotten — the names in 


, Pasquenese; Great Naushon, 
'Nonamesset; °Uncantena and Wee- 


_ pecket. ” Picturesque, are they not?| 


Of ‘course they have all been some- 
what Anglicized as to spelling, and 
the next to the last was probably in 
origin “Onky Tonky,” the earlier set- 
tiers calling :1t “Unele Timmy.” 


‘Pilgrims’ Landing Place 


The name Cape Cod was also origi- 
sora applied specifically to the set- 
tlement started at ‘Provincetown— 
the first landing place of the Pil- 
Mi et te was for a time also 

known as Province Land. 
on ‘Like the Nation, Cape Cod was set- 
TS lea in divisions, and it was natural 
*that most, of them should have re- 
‘teeived the names of places “at home” 
Jin England, or of distinguished mem- 
i bers of the Piigrim band. They were, 


. (and still remain, Sandwich. Barn-| 


a ‘stable, Yarmouth, Dennis, Harwich, 
Brewster (named for Governor Brew- 


elec Ri ppdecrion. 
Furniture, Jewelry, Mirrors. Curios, 


Old China, Art Objects, Fireplaces 
“ “and other Brasses. 


eh OR, ARNOLD 


"13238 once al W. WASHINGTON, D.C. 


is chiefly 


Bourne—a name derived from an 
early settler, but being doubly ap- 
propriate since that town forms the 
westerly boundary of the Cape—and 
Mashpée, this being the name of the 
tribe of Indians which inhabited thai 
particular section of the south shore 
of the Cape and where a very few ot 
their full-blooded descendants still 
dwell. 

But. although good old English 
names were superimposed on the 
native appellatians, the latter have 
been retained as designations of in- 


a 
4” Sandwich 


Buzzerds Bay 


“Bourne 
OWenaumet 
~Pocasset 


"Cataumet 
Mash Ps 


numerable smaller localities. Part of 
Sandwich is still the picturesque 
“Sagamore” (a sachem or chieftain). 
There are also the following, the 
Indian. names appearing in paren- 
theses where they materially differed 
from the modern version thereof: 

' Nauset, where are found the twin 
beacons and life-saving stations—the 
Nauset tribe was one of the most im- 
portant on the Cape; Cumaquid, a 
village of Barnstable; Nobscusset 
Point; Quisset; Namskaket ., Creek, 
which forms the northern part of 
the boundary between Brewster and 
Orleans; Monomoy (Monamoyick) 
Island with its famous lighthouse— 
a part of Chatham; Wianno;, Cotuit 
(Coatuit), a name now synonymous 


with the famous oysters, and Santuit 
(Sanctuit) both parts. of southern 
Barnstable; the magnificent Pop- 


velopment where the old name is be- 
ing retained; Mashpee (Massapee); 
Waquoit (Wakoquet); Quamquisset 
Harbor; Chappaquoit Point; Catau- 
met and many others. 


Picturesque Names 


Then, there is Teaticket in Fal- 
mouth, which sounds English if pro- 
nounced that way, and quaintly 
amusing, but is undoubtedly 2 cor- 
ruption of an Indian’ name pro- 
nounced more like Tee-at-icket. 

It would be futile to expect that 
every Cape Cod name should live up 
to such a hish standard of the 
historical or picturesque. There are 
commonplace names, of course. Some 


QUALITY 
LEATHER GOODS 


After where to 

spend your vacation visit our 

store for the finest travel 
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LEATHER GOODS COMPANY 
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- Get ready for vacations wil all other 
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ponessett (Succonssett)—a new de-|_ 


7 of them are homely in their incep- 


tion— like Buzzards Bay—the former 
summer home of President Cleveland 
—and Woods Hvle, but at least they 
seldom, if ever, offend against good 
taste, Cape Cod brand. 

Many of the original towns were 

settled some little distance from the 
shore for men who gain their liveli- 
hood from the sea, as so large a pro- 
portion of the dwellers on Cape Cod 
did in other days, prefer not to have 
the sound of the ocean ever in their 
ears, but almost. everyone also has 
its seaside section and more often 
than not the name is that of the 
town with “port” added. 
Thus Chathamport, Dennisport, 
Hyannisport and the like and, of 
course, there are the villages: Cen- 
terville, Osterville, Craigville are all 
fu.miliar and appealing names. Mar- 
stons Mills carries its own explana- 
tion—the mill privileges were 
granted to Benjamin Marstons some- 
time prior to 1738. 

Unfortunately, with few exceptions, 


less picturesqueness and originality | 
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Map of Massachusetts’ Long Arm, Showing Some of the Typical Old Settlements 


Visitors. 


attaches to the Cape’s 365 beautiful 
ponds and lakes—one for every day 
in the year—but though they may be 
commonplace they are not foolishly 
fanciful. Most of them were named 
for settlers or ‘bear simple descrip- 
tive titles as Great, Long, Round, 
Deep, Flat, Spectacle, or, slightly in- 
teresting in origin: Herring, Horse 
Leech, Flax, Swan, Goose and Gull. 

The last three named. remind us of 


another interesting designation which 


attaches to the highest elevation 
there, unquestionably one of the 
most beautiful views on the Cape or 
anywhere—Shootflying Hill, which 
lies about midway between Center- 
ville and the town of Barnstable. 

There are still Old English words 
aplenty, or Indian ones which have 
not been used—as, for example, the 
good old cognomens, real ones in 
that locality, Quaguaquansuke, Took- 
enchosen,. Wahwoonmetshunke or 
Tockamahamon. 


VIRGINIA-ILLINOIS POWER LINK 
Special from Monitor Brireau 

CHICAGO, June 28 — Superpower 
lines between Virginia arid -Illinois 
were joined today with completion 
of the last remaning link between 
Michigan City and South Bend, Ind. 
Systems extending ¢ither way run 
to Chicago on the west and through 
Ohio to Pittsburgh and into Virginia 
and West Virginia. 
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CIVIC PROBLEMS 
UNDER ANALYSIS 
Commonwealth Conference 


in Discussion on Govern- 
mental Topics 


IOWA CITY, Ia., June 28 (Spe- 
cial)—The fourth Commonwealth 
Conference opening a three-day ses- 
sion in the Old Stone Capitol brought 
together many of the foremost. stu- 
dents of economics for discussion of 
local self-government. 

The conference has become a na- 
tion-wide affair, under the direc- 
tion of its founder, Prof. Benjamin 
F. Shambaugh, head of the depart- 
ment of political science of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, who conceived in 


Odd Indian Names Mark Old-Fashioned Towns 
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Prized for Their Quaintness by Summer 


it a means of weighing and discus- 
ing Commonwealth problems. 

The work of the conference is so 
planned as to be 
mainly through round-table discus- 
sions. In the opening session, Pro- 
fessor Shambaugh, chairman. of the 
conference, led one such on “Sys- |, 
tems of Local Self-Government.” Ar- 
nold B. Hall, president-elect of the 
Univeristy of Oregon, was due to de- 
liver a public lecture on “Problems 
Relating to Religious Areas.” 


Problems of Government 

Professor ' Shambaugh will pre- 
side over an open forum of “Prob- 
lems of Local Self-Government” and 
“the Commonwealth and Local Self- 
Government.” Charles 
president of the American Political 
Science Association, will address a 
public meeting on “Toleration in 
Politics.” 

‘The final day will consist of re- 


“THE ARCADE” 


3232 Fourteenth Street, Northwest 
WASHINGTON, BD. C. 


‘Prepare, now for your vacation by 
inspecting our neil display of vaca- 
tion supplies. 
bathing suits and accessories at very 
reasonable prices. 


Brown Betty Inn 


1426 K Street, Washington, Q. C. 


CAFETERIA LUNCHEON 


Special Dinners 60e and Tic 


All Home Cooking 
Home-Made Bread, Pies a Cakes 


Franklin 4298 


CHARLES W.SMITH 


Fruits and 
Early Vegetables 


Stands: 199. to 204 Center Market 
| Washington, D. C. 

B Street Wing Phone Main 7655 
Telephone me your next order. 


“Childlike we speak the 
truth” 


You may think we are childish in bring- 
ing to your attention every day the fact 
that we add. no interest or extras on your 
charge and budget buying, but at least 
you must admit it is not foolish, 

We think it a splendid plan to charge 
you only for what you buy at our store— 
nothing else. 

We do not penalize our friends, 
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Our: buyers have planned extraordinary events—and will pro- 
vide err merchandise at very low prices! 
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‘ 
viewtiik “the Gintaty and Local Selt- 


Government,” and “the Municipality 
and Local Self-Government.” 

While the aim of the conference 
is not to bring together a great 
number of persons, but rather to at- 
tract the leaders of-the field to dis- 
cuss among themselves 
later to be co-ordinated into com- 
prehensive studies, more than 50 
persons from 16 states were on hand 
for the opening meeting. 

The purpose of the conference is 
to “consider, to weigh, and to dis- 
cuss, rather than to decide, conclude 
and resolve—“to. stimulate public 
initiative in. commonwealth -prob- 
lems” rather than to formulate poli- 
tical conclusions.” 

Since the conference is not in- 
tended as a school of instruction for 
specialists and experts, the discus- 
sions are as far as possible kept free 
from tcchnical details. 


Pamphlets of Topics 
Professor Shambaugh distributed 
20,000 pamphlets containing topics 
for consideration and a collection of 
pertinent thoughts expressed by 


scholars from the time of Socrates 
down to President Wilson, prepared 
by himself and his department as the 
basis for unlimited discussion and 
for stimulation of thought. 

At a preliminary meeting the coun- 
cil of the American Political Science 
Association met to authorize the 
compiling and publication of an in- 
dex of the American Political Sci- 
ence review from its beginning to 
the present date. 

The council also discussed plans 
for the raising of an endowment 
fund for the American Political Sci- 
ence Association which would be 
used to promote research and pub- 
lication in the field of political sci- 
ence. The general feeling was that 
such a project ought to be under- 
taken at once if the association was 
to function adequately in matters of 


research and publication. 


MEXICAN ELECTION 
INQUIRY STARTED 


MEXICO CITY, June 28 (#)—At- 
torney-General Ortega, acting under 
instructions from the Department of 
Interior, has begun gathering evi- 


dence for legal action against nu- 
merous Officials who are alleged to 
be making preparations to control 
the July 4 congressional and senato- 
rial elections. 

Fraudulent lists of voters and vio- 
lence are being used in the electoral 
campaign, it is alleged. Officials 
against whom action will be taken 
include the Governor and most of 
the members of the state legislature 
in Jalisco and also the municipal 
authorities of that state. 


AMERICAN TEXTILES 
WIN CANADIAN TRADE 


WASHINGTON, June 28 (P)—While 
Canada was increasing her textile 
imports more than $19,000,000 to a 
total of $184,762,000 during the fiscal 
year ended with March, the United 
States displaced the United Kingdom 
as Canada’s chief seller of these 
products. 

The United States, the Commerce 
Department announces, supplied 42.8 
per cent of the Canadian imports of 
textile fibers and manufactured 
‘products, as compared with 38.7 per 
cent for the same period last year. 
while the United Kingdom dropped 
from 43.6 per cent to 38 per cent. 
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New York City 
Special Correspondence 


HERE is a well-known metal- 

lurgical engineer in this city 

who has amassed a fortune and 

yet is forever paying off his debts. 

It seems as though he will never 

reach the point when he will feel 
that he is out of debt. 

This is due to the fact that when 
he was working his way through 
college and having a hard time to 
make a go of it, a friend very un- 
expectedly came to his rescue and 
gave him the sum necessary to allow 
him to complete his senior year. The 
money was a gift and was accepted 
as such as graciously as it was 
proffered. This itself was quite re- 
markable, for everyone knows that 
it takes as much grace to receive 
as it does to.give. But, oddly enough, 
though there was no sense of pain- 
‘ul personal obligation, no burden 
of debt, this opportune donation had 
the effect of making its recipient 
a perpetual debtor. 


Ever since then he has felt it his 
privilege to owe similar assistance 
to struggling young students and in 
proportion with the growth of his 
bank account he has passed on the 
kindness shown him. 

Several young men, and one or 
two girls, some of.them distant rela- 
tives, and some comparative stran- 
gers, have diplomas that very likely 
would not be theirs had he not 
financed them through college. He 
has a way of overruling the obsta- 
cles that youthful pride would inter- 
pose to hinder his benevolence by 
saying disarmingly: 
let me help you? 


been helped?” 
clinch the argument by adding: 
time to spend money freely is when 
you have it. I haven’t always had 
it, but I have now. When I haven’t 
it, then I’ll stop.” 

‘His friends are quite sure that 
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t 
this time will never come. 


“Why can’t you. 
Do you want to; 
make me feel that I shouldn’t have | 
And he is‘apt to 
“The | 


His is a 
wise stewardship, and wealth shared, 
not hoarded, grows. 


Omaha, Neb. 

Special Correspondence 

OME years ago a Negro here was 
S left with four children, the 
eldest being a girl of eight 
years. He refused to listen to the ar- 
guments to put the children into an 
institution, for the reason that he 
himself was separated from his 
brothers and sisters when a child 


and he wanted to keep his children 
together. 

A friend, one of his race, volun- 
teered to help look after the children, 
which she has done for almost eight 
years. Although she is away from 
home at her work a part of almost 
every day, she has kept a watchful 
eye on this family and they come to 
her with all their problems. 

The father, who is a waiter, is ob- 
liged to be away from home at noon 
and evening meal time and very often 
the children are supplied with food 
by their kind friend. She has told 
her patrons about “her children” as 
she calls them, and many useful 
things in the way of clothing are 
given her for them. One of these pa- 
trons has supplied the Christmas 
dinner for several years. 

This woman and her husband have 
prospered far beyond the expecta- 
tions of the average Negro family, 
and what wonder? “Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.” 


SCOTTISH FARM HANDS SCARCE 


MONTREAL, June 18 (Special 
Correspondence) — It is-only with 
difficulty that Canada is now able to 
secure first-class farm workers from 
Scotland, said Capt. J. B Cameron, 
representative of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway in Scotland, in an 
interview here. Young Scotsmen had 
less inclination for life on a farm 
than their fathers. Regular farm 
workers in Scotland had decreased 
from 119,000 in 1908 to 82,600 in 
1923, a decline of 30 per cent. Casual 
farm workers decreased 19 per cent. 
In the same period the area under 


crop in Scotland fell from 3,389,000 | 


to 3,229,000 acres. 
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NEW YORK EDUCATION 
HEADS ARE CHANGED 


Dr. Downing Becomes Deputy 
State Commissioner 


ALBANY, N. Y: (Special Corre- 
spondence)—Dr. Augustus B. Down- 
ing has been appointed deputy com- 
missioned of education by the board 
of regents of the University of the 
State of New York, according to an- 
nouncement just made here. Dr. 
Downing, who has been assistant 
commissioner for higher education 
and director of professional educa- 
tion, will succeed Dr. Frank B. Gil- 
bert, whose retirement will take ef- 
fect July 1. 

Dr. Downing will be succeeded by 
Dr. James Sullivan as assistant com- - 
missioner for higher education and 
director of professional education. 
Dr. Sullivan is now assistant com- 
missioner for secondary education. 

Dr. George M. Wiley has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Dr. Sullivan as 
assistant commissioner for secondary 
education. Dr. Wiley is at present 
assistant commissioner for element- 
ary education. 

Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, professor of 
school administration at Ohio State 
University, has been appointed .as- 
sistant commissioner for elementary 
education. He was formerly con- 
nected with the State Department of 
Education. 
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Have a Cool Porch This Summer 


—and, at very moderate cost—for a porch hung with VUDOR PORCH™ 
SHADES will provide a cool, airy, restful place to dine, sleep, or live 
in—and, especially if there are children, you will want a cool place 


for them to play.. 
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Art News and. Comment 


oiip, 


The. Midi 


of Painting 


By FRANK 


London, Eng. 

great French artist Ingres 

is credited with having said that 

to the painter color is a good 
servant but a bad master. Presum- 
ably a similar conviction prompted 
a number of conservative English 
_ artists to found six years ago the 
Society of Graphic Art, which aims at 
reasserting the supreme importance 
of draftsmanship in pictorial art.+ 
From the sixth annual exhibition of 
the society, just opened in the Royal 


Institute Galleries in Piccadilly, color 
4s rigorously excluded, but all forms 
‘of black-and-white art are profusely 
represented. Here, admisgbly hung 
together in groups according to the 
medium employed. are pencil-draw- 
4ngs, drawings in pen-and-ink, char- 
coal and chalk drawings, and also 
‘various forms of prints, etchings and 
drypoints, lithographs and aquatints; 
and on the title-page of the catalogue 
is printed the _ society’s slogan: 
“Drawing is the spine of fine art.” 

Among the exhibits there is even 
one oil painting, a painting in gri- 
saille, “Shipbuilding,” by Frank 
Brangwyn, the president of the so- 
ciety, and the presence of this paint- 
ing in mofochrome tempts ‘one to 
inquire what “drawing” really is. If 
by “drawing” we mean the “render- 
ing of form,” then there appears to 
be no good reason why form should 
not be rendered satisfactorily by 
colorless oil paint. 
painting by Mr. Brangwyn seems to 
me curiously tantalizing and unsat- 
isfying. Firm and solid in its con- 
struction, this work is certainly ver- 
tebrate, yet devoid of Mr. Brang- 
wyn’s color it seems rather like a 
skeleton at a feast of draftsman- 
ship. I cannot think I am alone in 
feeling that had this shipyard been 
executed in pencil, chalk or ink, the 
work would have given much more 
pleasure to the spectator. Yet why 
should our pleasure in a drawing be 
affected by the medium in which the 
drawing is executed? 

As to Monochrome 

This question is of considerable’ 
importance because of recent years 
there has been a distinct increase in 
the use of monochrome oil paintings 
for magazine illustration. Art editors 
have told me that they like these 
because they think that they look 
“stronger” in reproduction; and in 
almost the same breath they have 
admitted, on being pressed, their he- 
lief that there has been a decay in 
the artistic standard of modern 


- Magazine illustration. Is it not pos- 
sible -that this decay has been 
brought about by a too general em- 
ployment of wash drawings and 
monochrome paintings which eff'- 
late the commonplace realism of a 
photograph? 

Nobody wishes to deny that ther« 
is such a thing as brush drawing and 
that it is capable of producing very 
beautiful effects; but brush drawing 
is untrue to itself if it seeks to du 
everything with planes of tone and 
nothing with line. If drawing be the 
spine of fine art, is it not equally 
true that “line is the spine of fine 
drawing”? Once we are convinced 
of this argument, we perceive that 
the reason why so many monochrome 
paintings disappoint us is because oil 
pigment tends to smother and ob- 
scure the linear structure of the 
drawing. In ‘all wash drawings a 
danger exists lest the washes should 
become too masterful and forget that 
they are the servants of line. 

Kept in proper’ subservience, 
washes of tone may embellish a 
drawing, as we see in Martin Har- 
die’s study for an etching, “The 
Sleeping Ferry.” In this delightful 
Corotesque river scene, the main de- 
sign of the composition is clearlv 
emphasized in line, the washes being 
sparingly employed to give the effect 
of the light and shade. This is th: 
best of the wash drawings in the 
society’s exhibition, though Iain Mac 
nab also makes a discreet and eco- 
nomic use of wash to heighten the 
modeling of his figure studies, “The 
Diver” and “Study” (228), which give 
a lifelike presentation of movemeat 
as well.as form. 


Pen and Peneil 

But, generally speaking, the beau- 
ties of draftsmanship are less 
clearly revealed in the wash draw- 
ings than in other exhibits at the 
Society of Graphic Art. Each method 
of drawing has its own peculiar vir- 
tues~and qualities; nothing can ex- 
ceed the pure brilliance of a fine pen 


drawing; nothing can surpass the 
soft tenderness of a sensitive sketch 
in pencil. Hanslip Fletcher shows 
his nice appreciation of the qualities 

appropriate to the chosen instru. 
ment in two admirable drawings, and 
we can contrast the soft richness of 
tone in his penciled “Theatre: Mar- 
cellas” with the sharp vivacity of his 
_ink drawing, “Piazza, Covent Gar- 
den,” a long perspective brilliantly 
illuminated. Each is perfect in its 
} Own way, each is based on fine line 
* and orderly design, only the interpre 
tation of light and shade is differen- 
tiated according to the properties of 
the emphatic ink and the more subtie 

- pencil. | 

: But if pen-drawing is more down- 
right in its notation than pencil, it 
is capable of remarkable 
elicacy as we may see in the figure- 
. os pes “Rest” and “Romance”: by 

d Pegram. Surely these delicate 

pe N- : ons, with their charm 
ind grace, are preferable to the 
parser “realistic”. “wash-paintings” 

L popul. , which may be 
ni "Age ” but sre far less: appéal- 
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to a low. photographic 
‘ sent be an increased 
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Yet this gray |- 


slation of the beauty | 
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Tarn,” and E. L. Lawrenson’s “Cam- 
panile at Ospedaletto,” these beau- 
ties of tonality are supplementary 
to a basic beauty obtained by em- 


phasis of line in a clear-ringing de- 


sign. 
All who deplore a tendency to 


slap-dash achievement in modern art, 


who view with suspicion thé most 
ingenious combination of blotches 
and blurs, will sympathize with the 
aim of the Society of Graphic Art 
in its championship of sound draw- 
ing. Some of us may go further and 
be disposed to question the healthi- 
ness of any pictorial art which 
denies the suprémacy of line. This 
is more than a mere technical es- 
sential. The demand for a “clear 
line” runs through all healthy human 
activities, and philosophers may find 
the justification for it in Rahel’s 
saying: “A straight line is the short- 
est in morals as well as in geome- 
try.” 
Epstein’s New Sculpture 

The exhibition of new bronzes by 
Jacob Epstein at the Leicester Gal- 
leries is an event, for though his 


work continually excites controversy, 


his power as a modeler is indsput- 
able, and he is the most outstanding 
figure among the sculptors of our 
time. Beauty, in the ysually accepted 
sense of the word, his work may 
seem to lack, but even Epstein’s 


most severe critic must admit that 


collectively his 14 new bronzes are 
singularly impressive and eloquent 
of the high seriousness of the artist. 

Beginning with a self-portra‘t in 
which Epstein presents himself with 
the rugged majesty of an early 


Roman eniperor, each sank bears the 
impress of an artist who is wholly 


feniinine models for the traces they 
bear of experience of life, rather 
than for sweetness of expression and 
reguiarity of feature, that his women 
are: condemned by many people. as 
being unattractive and even ugly. 

For this reason many visitors to 
the “current exhibition will prefer 
his'‘male portraits, The superb mod~+ 
eling. and intense characterization 
of his “Prof. Samuel-Alexander” and 
“C. P. Scott” can be enjoyed by all 
without reference to individual ideas 
concerning beauty. Apart from their 
technical qualities, the bronzes of 
women demand a more subtle appre- 
ciation of character. Often Mr. Ep- 
stein has been accused of emphasiz- 
ing the earthiness, when his aim has 
really been to express the pathos of 
plainness: . 

No doubt, in this respect, can be 
felt concerning his most important 
exhibit, a statue of a standing woman 
with folded hands simply entitled 
“Study.” The sculptor has wisely 
avoided any further verbal descrip- 


itself, which it does most eloquenily. 
The homely countenance, the bent 
figure, the meekly clasped hands, all 
tell the same story; a story of wom- 
an’s resignation and endurance, In 
this moving figure of submission, 
which has no conventional comeli- 
ness but all the 
there is a note of humility and rever- 
ence rarely found in modern art. To 
many people it will appear sad, but 
perhaps it should be interpreted not 
so much as a tragedy as a triumph, 
for it is at once inspiring and con- 
soling. Rodinesque in its treatment, 
but .Maeterlinckian \in conception, 


this poignant work is a revelation of 
the treasure of the humble.. 
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Plaque Made at Gefle Porcelain Works in Sweden. 


Stockholm, Sweden 

Special Correspondence 
ECENTLY a so-called “Swedish 
Week,” opened by the King of 
Sweden in Stockholm, was in- 
augurated to offset the present tend- 
ency to underestimate the work of 
Swedish manufacturers and to over- 
estimate all things foreign. Whereas 
formerly ceramic utensils for Swed- 
ish household use were impotted 
from China or European countries, 
Sweden now has its own factories, 
where Swedish artists design and 
decorate household ware of consid- 
erable beauty both in form and dec- 

oration. 

At Hoganas, in southern Sweden, 
a representative of The Christian 
Science Monitor was shown clay 
ware with a blue glaze and a simple 
decoration that. would give charm to 
any kitchen. This ware is exported 
to the United States on a small 
scale. 

In the Gefle porcelain factory, 
table services and vases, candle- 
holders and plaques of unusual 
coloring, design and quality are 
manufactured. Among other artists 
Arthur C. Percy has become known 
for his designs. He has concentrated 
c..iefly on tea services, trays and 
plaques. “Green Gefle,” “Iris” and 
“Three Flowers” are the names of 
three of his recent designs. ‘“‘Pleas- 
ure Garden” and “Siesta” are sub- 
jects of two lovely plaques exhibited 
at the Paris exposition. Faien 
trays are decorative and one adorn 
by Mr. Percy in green and black 


with swan design is uncommonly |. 


successful. _ 

In Orrefors, carved glassware is 
designed and manufactured. The lat- 
est achiévement of the factory is the 
manufacture of the lamps which 
light the corridors of the New Stock- 
holm Concert House. These are in 
the form of inverted bowls of white 
carved glass which emit a sapphire 
light through some process which 
gives them originality and beauty. 
Many -different types of lamps light 
the various halls of this splendid 
new building. In every case the light 
is reflected, either from “behind 
double walls, thrown against a light 
ceiling, or from golden hanging lan- 
terns. In the latter the light is 
thrown against golden lip-like fes- 
toons, resembling, as it were, an 
opening lily» On the floor of the 
cloakroom are tall stems supporting 
green-gold bowls within which the 
Grecian lamp is set, at fully sévén 
feet above the floor. 
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- 
Summer Print Show 


at New York Library 


Special from Monitor Buren 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The annual 
exhibition of recent additions to the 
print collection of the New York 
Public Library is now on view in 
the Print Gallery and will continue 
throughout the summer. These year- 
ly displays give some idea of how 
varied the up-to-“ate print collection 
may be, and the visitor is sure to find 
something a:nong the varied items to 
suit his fancy. In the present group, 
for those who admire old prints 
(from the Cadwalader Collection), 
will be found examples of the work 
of Schongauer, Schaeuffelein, Ley- 
den, Breughel, Luetzelburger, Ro- 
betta, Brosamer, and others. Among 
the novelties shown are the well- 
known caricature of the Laokoon, 
attributed to Titian, and a rare land- 
scape by Morin, the portrait en- 
graver. The modern prints (Avery 
Collection) include such widely dif- 
fering men as Coubine, Gavarni, 
Arent Christensen, Boehle, and Vla- 
minck. By gift have come plates by 
Adrien Etienne, Naudin, Brouet, 
C-ussens, Dufaur, De Thomas, La- 
tour, Martin Hardie, LeMeilleur, and 
Vondrous,.to name a few of the Eu- 
ropean contingent; while in the 
..merican section such men as Arms, 
Benson, W. S. Chase, “Pop” Hart, 
H. L. Hosford, R. F. Logan, Mac- 
Laughlin (self-portrait in crayon), 
Louis Orr, R. M. Pearson, Plowman, 
H. Raleigh, Reindel, E. D. Roth, Run- 
gius, Ruzicka, J. A. Smith, Wash- 
burn, and Winkler appear. 
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inteht on expressing life and charac- | 
ter. It is because Epstein chooses his 


tion and left his work to speak for. 


Christian virtues, 


Carl Redin, Phinter of 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. (Special 
Correspondence)—Visitors entering 
the Franciscan. Hotel here are 
greeted by a typically New Mexican 
scene, a large canvas titled 
“Autumn,” Which seems an actual 
bit of the great landscape carried 
indoors by some enterprising artist. 
The picture shows the high altitudes 
basking in the yellow of the autumn 
aspen trees. 

There is an interesting story con- 
nected with this picture, and others 
shown in the same city, for Albu- 
querque is called “a one-artist 
town.” Close to the Santa Fe colony, 
one would expect that there would 


be a number of landscape artists in| 


Albuquerque, but such is not the 
case. 

The artist has loaned.a number 
of his canvases to the hotel; he has 
also sold many pictures. to home 
owners in Albuquerque. His name 
is Carl Redin, and was born in Stock- 
holm, Sweden. He followed the sea 
as a youth. An early inclination for 
painting took the’ form of theater 
stage decorations, later marine 
painting. He went to Chicago: in 


1913, to. Santa Fe in 1916, and to}. 


Albuquerque in.1922. 

Redin’s work has always a happy 
mood. Whether in: the vivid colors 
of “Jemes Canyon” or “A Mountain 
Village,” he seems to pick with un- 
erring instinct the moods that only 
an artist could. find. Mountains, 
trees, seasons, adobe houses, In- 
dians—all these are truly a part of 
the New Mexican life, and these he 
paints. Practically self-taught, his 
frank appreciations of the unlimited 
store of nature are; above all, honest 


‘and sincere. Perhaps it is this that 


has caught the admiration of his 
fellow-townsmen, for Redin has a 
following that many another artist 


-would be proud of, despite the fact 


that he has as yet attained no latge 
museum or gallery reputation, He 
is genuine enough to care more for 
the friendships his pictures have 
made than for the praise come from 
a recent exhibition at the Chicago 
Art Museum, or for the acceptance 
of some of his work at the Santa 
Fe Museum. 


Oslo’s International 


Photograph Exhibit 


OSLO, Norway (Special Corre- 
spondence)—An exhibition compris- 
ing 770 photographs from 17 coun- 
tries has been arranged in Oslo by 
the Oslo Kamera Klub under the 
patronage of H. M. Queen Maud of 
Norway, herself a keen amateur pho- 
tographer, The exhibits were selected 
from some 3000 prints sent in from 
professional and amateur photog- 
raphers from all over the world. 

Of the exhibiting countries Ger- 
many has sent the largest number of 
photographs. The remaining 16 
countries coming in the following 
order: Norway, England, Austria, 
Sweden, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
United States and Canada, Poland, 
Finland, Australia, Belgium, Switz- 
erland, India, Hungary and South 
Africa. 


Cotmans for Australia 


Special from Monitor Burean 

LONDON, Eng.—Five admirable 
examples of the art of John Sell 
Cotman, the famous Norwich artist, 
have just been bought for the Na- 
tional Gallery of Victoria, Melbourne. 
These drawings were formerly in the 
Bulwer collection which is being ex- 


hibited. this month at: the Walker ale 


Galleries in New Bond Street, : 


don. An acquisition of special no +: ats 


is the water color representing a 
choir-window in the ancient Church 
of the Grey Friars, Norwich. Dated 
1807, this drawing is “perhaps the 
only Norwich water color of the pe- 


riod the date of which can be pre- 
‘cisely fixed. Two pencil and sepia 


drawings, “Kimberley . Hall” and 
“Distant View of Thetford,” are a lit- 
tle later, being signed and dated 
1818. Engraved respectively by J. 
Grieg and E. Roberts, both these 
works were reproduced in “Excur- 
sions Through Norfolk,” published in 
1818.. Two other works purchased 
for. Melbourne are an. important 
water color, “Ruins of Walsingham 
Priory, Norfolk,” and a sepia draw- 
ing of “Gateway of Rising Castle.” 
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. ait the many summer groups 
of art students in Province- 
town, Charles W. Hawthorne’s 

class is the largest. The members 
gather daily on the beach or wharf 
to paint from a model, and once a 
week they leave their canvases at 
home and Hawthorne brings his 
sketching outfit... This is the day 
which the class most . enjoys—to 
watch him paint, to learn the colors 
he uses and to see how he puis 
them on canvas. 

He finishes the sketch in about an 

hour. We thought that he must have 
used some special paints in order 


to get such brilliant yet atmospheri- 


“DRYING 


SAILS” 


_ 


Photograph by Blackmore Studios 


Painting of Gloucester (Mass.) Scene by Oscar Anderson. 


Prints at Lyme 


LYME, Conn. “(Special . Corre- 
spondence)—The Lyme Art Asso- 
ciation is having an exhibition of 
water colors, etchings, lithographs 
and drawings, also a collection of 


Japanese prints loaned by George 
Page Ely, from June 19 to July 5. 
The artists represented are Mary 
Roberts Ebert, C. W. Ely, Will Howe 
Foote, Clifford Grayson, Platt’ Hub- 
bard, Eugene Higgins, Wilson Irvine, 
R. J. Montague, Henry Bill Selden, 
Clark G. Voorhees, Edward Volkert, 
Everett L. Warner and Carleton 
Wiggins. 

The prints, which occupy the west 
gallery, show the characteristic ex- 
amples of most of the best Japanese 
masters during the period beginning 
with Moronavu in the middle of the 
seventeenth century and ending with 
Hiroshige. 


At the May meeting in London of 
the Society of Graphic Art, Alfred 
Hutty, American etcher, was unani- 
mously elected to membership. 
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Good News Travels Fast—Crowds, Crowds 
ST. JAMES MUSICAL COMEDY 
65 People REVUE 28 Scenes 


George Walsh—‘‘Test of Donald Norton’’ 
Extra—First Pictures of North Pole 


Metropolitan 


now 
Paramount’s Screen Story 


RICHARD DIX ™ 
“SAY IT AGAIN” 


ALYCE MILLS 
CHESTER CONKLIN 


“BAILEY & BARNUM"” 
Stars From “LADY BE GOOD" 


Oscard’s Serenade Show 


“SPANISH aes 
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NEW YORK 


Canadian Pacific Building 


REST AURANT 
A os AND MADISON AVB 
rices Reasonable 
Breakfast—Lunch—Sodas 
CLOSED SUNDAYS 


43D 
Good Food 


ott, 


LUNCHEON, 50c 
DINNER, 75c 
and a la Carte 


Afternoon Tea, 35¢ 


295 Madison Avenue 
at 41st Street, New York 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The Allies Inn 


1703 New York Avenue Northwest 
DINNER . 

HOME COOKING TOURISTS WELCOME 

_ Opposite Corcoran Art Gallery 


BREAKFAST LUNCHEON 


candied mt 
4, COHANS THEATRE 
CLARK STREET UPP, CITY HALL 
Tele wane Central 4937 
GEU M. COHAN’S 
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Ever ~ 
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Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:80 
| Winthrop Ames Presents Gilbert & Sullivan's 
“Brimful of sparkling fun.'’—F. L. 8., The 
pit ay - aa Monitor. 
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GREATER “BORN TO 
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pats My at Franks Cambria’s 
Great Show 
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Reg. 10:45A.M. 
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MONG the canvases in Oscar 
A anterson' recent exhibition 

in Hartford, Conn., was “Dry- 
ing Sails,” painted in Gloucester, 
Mass., and proving how pictorial are 
the fishing schooners as subjects for 
artists with .a feeling for design, 
color and human interest. Mr. An- 
derson gives vigorous interpretation 
of the wharves, boats, rocks and 
sea and of the men who follow the 
tea. This painting has been pur- 
chased by President Charles L. 
Beach of Storrs College, Connecticut, 
to be hung in a permanent collection 
of paintings at Storrs, available to 
the public, and a memorial to Mrs. 
Beach. 


cal results, so we crowded around 
his palette to discover his secret. We 
found but one color other than those 
we were using. However, we de- 
cided that might be the very color 
we had-needed to get those effects— 
tomorrow we should buy a large tube 
of it. The art student is always hap- 
pily and hopefully egotistical. These 
weekly sketches Hawthorne hung in 
thé class studio, where we eagerly 
clamored for them at the end of the 
year. 

We expressed admiration for his 
skill; then he told us that his mas- 


tery of paint was the result of years 


of study. In his youth, while his fel- 
low students played, he painted plat- 
ters and other pieces of still life, 
painted the same platter day after 
day, until he could paint that platter 
perfectly. A versatile painter is the 
result. One landscape which I par- 
ticularly admired had the earmarks 
of a carefully studied painting, but 
he told me that he had painted it in 
twenty minutes. 

This self-imposed drilling, . by 
which he won success, he incorpo- 
rated in his teaching. He encouraged 
us to keep busy. Every morning we 
hung over our arms, or about our 
necks, our paint boxes, easels, can- 
vases, turpentine containers and 
capstools. With this paraphernalia 
we made our way carefully, lest we 
lose. or spill something, to the wharf 
or beach where the model was pos- 
ing. There we painted for three 
hours under the ardent gaze of Prov- 
incetown’s sum. We were at the 
mercy—not only of the puffy winds, 
but of the insistent tide. One morn- 
ing, a fellow student set up her easel 
within several feet of the waters’ 
edge, thinking it to be ebb tide. She 
was dissuaded of this belief by the 
rising waters which soon lapped her 


tion, and the conséquence was that 
by the time she had finished her 
sketch she was standing in a foot of 
water. 


+ 
Hawthorne never allowed us to try 
for a likeness, but insisted upon our 
seeing the big masses first, getting 
the correct values and clean color. 
Our first canvases, dull and drab, 
soon bloomed with happy orange, 


blue and violet. However, I was al- 
ways interested to get a likeness and 
one rainy day when we painted in the 
studio I resolved to show that I could 
paint a portrait. First I made a care- 
ful drawing, then painted until I felt 
that the resémblance was rather 
striking. I waited happily for his 
criticism. It was brief: “Scrape it off. 
Begin a new one tomorrow.” I did! 
This severity of criticism brought out 
the splendid results shown in his 
pupils’ work at the end of the 
summer. 

Moreover the Saturday morning 
class where we hung our paintings of 
the week were great drills, often 
pricking our inflation. Hawthorne 
always arrived in spotless white 
flannels, his sunburned florid com- 
plexion in great contrast. Picking up 
his stick, he first pointed out the best 


sketches. After that the criticism be- 


feet. She would not change her posi-| 


Hawthorne as a Teacher 


gan. He points out a small, detailed 
painting. “Too much detail; get the 
big masses first; any duffer can do 
detail.” Qne had but to give a cur- 
sory glance about the studio to dis- 
cover the hapless owner of this de- 
tailed painting. He passes on to 
another: “Ah! what a splendid bit of 
painting! Any artist would be proud 
to have done it!” The proud owner 
of this sketch is happy for a moment. 
“But,” he continues, “look at the rest 
of it; badly painted. How could he do 
it?” Then he discovered one of mine, 
a sunset—one of my pets. “Senti- 
mental,” is his pronounced verdict, 
showing his marked disapproval. 
“Never paint sentimental stuff. 
Painters who do not know how to 
paint always choose sentimental sub- 
jects to appeal to the ignorant pub- 
lic.” Needless to say, that was my 
last sentimental journey in paint. 
> > 


He encouraged us to bring to the 
studio any paintings we were doing 
outside the class. I showed him a 
symbolic painting in which there 
was a figure of an old man. I con- 
sidered it one of my best efforts. He 
looked at it, then at me. “I should 
advise you to learn how to paint, be- 
foreyfrying anything so advanced.” 
“But,” I protested, “everyone says 
that it is a good likeness.” He looked 
rather amused. “Do you mean to tell 
me that looks like any man?” I 
looked at it again, as with new eyes 
and in that moment saw it, in its - 
glaring crudity. His ability to make 
one see clearly was marvelous. “I 
would advise you to get a model, and 
make separate studies of all the fea- 
tures, spending a long time on each 
one.” 

I took his advice and later showed 
him a study of a nose upon which I 
had worked seven hours. “What are 
seven hours! If you worked seven 
days you might-tearn something 
about that‘ nose. I often work days 
just on the tip of a nose, until I have 
it exactly right.” We afterward saw 
in his:studio one of his paintings 
which was the result of long, con- 
centrated study. 

A head of a girl was all that ap- 
peared on the canvas; its delicate 
coloring glowed with a jewel-like 
quality, which was not achieved by 
direct painting but through a series 
of glazes, laid one over the other. 
The expression, sweet and pensive, 
lay in the eyes, while the mouth was 
left rather indefinite, as he had not 
wished to outline this mobile fea- 
ture. In this study was exemplified 
his unusual way of composing a 
picture. He began with the eyes, 
then painted the face around them: 
and although the head was finished, 
the figure was not as yet outlined. . 

Hawthorne, although he produces 
many paintings, always has time to 
help the ambitious student. Thus we 
find Hawthorne not only a great 
painter, but a teacher who is able 
and willing to impart his knowledge. 

R. E. C. 


The combined exhibition of the Art 
Association of Newport and the 
Grand Central Art Galleries of New 
York will open in Newport, R. I., on 
July 10, and continue through Aug. 8. 
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How Classified Advertisements 
in the Monitor Helped 


J. R. Aiken of Ridgefield, 
Connécticut, has written us an interést- 
ing letter regarding results which she 
advertise- 
ments in The Christian Science Moni- 


‘quent user of this service for some 
years, and it has been seldom indeed 
that good results have not béen im- 
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Further, Mrs. Aiken wrote: “Tt is 
my experience that there is no medium 
which has given me better practical 


sidered, both for phrasing and for con- 


prefer it to the New 
York Pray (hich: 1 pape and on! 


hive benefited. both parties in 


HEN you have a want to supply, 

why not place a classified adver- 

tisement in the Monitor? You 
may find, as Mrs. Aiken did, that this 
is the shortest and quickest route to the 
satisfying of your need. 


+ 


There are many opportunities to use 
this service—to buy or sell real estate, 
rent an apartment, let a room, find 
employment, obtain the services of a 
workér for home or office, and to 
accomplish other desires. 


+ 


Letters of reference are required 
- frdm those advertising under “Rooms 
Let” and “Situations Wanted.” 
Rates are givén on the page containing 
classified advertisements in this issue. 
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The Oldest Book in the World 


‘N THE Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Paris, reposes “the oldest book 
in the world,” known as the 


Papyrus Prisse, named for the donor, 
Mr. Prisse, archzologist in the ne- 
cropolis at Thebes early in the last 
century who obtained it from a peas- 


ant, who had probably found it while | 


engaged in working on the excava- 
tions. 

The Papyrus Prisse may be the 
largest, as well as the oldest book: 
it is twenty-three feet seven inches 
long, and over five feet wide, and is 
a copy of an original compilation 
comprising the wisdom of the en- 
cients, and the moral precepts of 
Ptah-Hotep, the prefect, called “the 
favorite. of Assad,” a pharaoh who 
reigned in the Fifth Dynasty—a pre- 
| t who wrote of himself as “First 
~ of those whose work hath made them 
“noble.” 

It “gives us pause” when we recall 
wisdom of the ancients 
reaches to remotest antiquity, and 
that the compilation was old when 
Ptah-Hotep thought of preserving it, 
‘about 3500 B. C.! The copy of the 
prefect’s work, ih Papyrus Prisse, 
is thought from its “large and solid 
character” to date earlier than the 
Twelfth Dynasty, 2600 B. C.—some 
hundreds of years before the build- 
ing of, the Great Pyramid, two thou- 
sand years before Moses, and two 
thousand five hundred years before 
the Proverbs of Solomon! In fact, 
Solomon is not so far from our Own 
time as he was from Ptah-Hotep; 
and from their .writings it is evident 
that both Moses and Solomon were 
faniiliar with this oldest book in the 
world,—with the wie of the 
ancients. 

Ptah-Hotep -was well along in 
years—one hundred and ten—before 
he began to compile and compose 
his remarkable treatises. Feeling 
the call to preserve the wisdom of 
the ancients for future generations, 
and to record in a measure what he 
had learned from a long and useful 
eareer, the venerable prefect began 
“to get in order the good word,” 
choosing his son for an audience 
- put having in thought all mankind 
for all future time. 

The Ma—the true, the beautiful, 

the good—are brought into one’s 
experience, wrote Ptah-Hotep, by 
listening with docility; and since 
these precepts are good and true, 
nothing must be taken away, nothing 
‘added, nothing changed, of the e®- 
tablished teaching, since its origin 
is divine. It is interesting to- com- 
pare this with Deuteronomy iv, 2— 
“Ye shall not add unto the word 
which I command you, neither shall 
ye diminish aught from it.” 
_- $till, Ptah-Hotep was not-—un- 
friendly toward progressive thought, 
and throughout his book are pre- 
cepts shay oer begs A modern and ap- 
plicable today. He writes: “Be not 
proud because of thy knowledge; 
converse With the ignorant as with 
the scholar; for barriers of art are 
never closed, no artist®ever possess- 
ing that perfection to which he 
shou ogg eg But wisdom is more 
find than the emerald;. 
that which is found by slaves among 
the rocks of”pegmatite.” 

The precepts were written in 
rhythmic verse for. the purpose of 
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eS Mg and i lighted candles between 


making them more eaatty retained in 
memory, although they ‘are thought 
not to have been especially poetic. 

Surely all will agree ‘with this 
ancient Egyptian that nothing should 
be taken from nor added to a teach- 
ing like the following: “If thou hast 
to do with a disputer while he is/|- 
in his anger, do not treat him with 
contempt because thou art not, of 
the same opinion. Do not be pro- 
voked with him when he is wrong; 
away with that! He is fighting 
against his very self; do not ask him 
to flatter thy views.” 

These excerpts from the “Precepts 
of Ptah-Hotep” were selected from 
Professor Howard Osgood’s transla- 
tion of the French version by M. 
Philippe Virey published in 1847, 
with the exception of the following, 
which is from Mr. Gunn’s transla- 
tion: “Cause not fear among men. 
.. . It is another that attaineth by 
giving unto him that hath not. Never 
hath that which men have prepared 
for come to pass; for what God hath 
commanded, even that thing cometh 
to pass. Live, thef6fore, in the 
house of kindliness, and men shall 
come and give gifts of themselves.” 

Etiquette was held to be a part of 
wisdom in that ancient day: “If thou 
art among persons who are sitting 


greater than thyself, take what is 
given thee, bowing low. (Compare 
with Proverbs xxiii.) ‘Look at what 
is before thee, bowing profoundly; 
but do not stare at it; do not look at 
it frequently; he is blameworthy who 
: If thou aim to 
have polished manners, do not ques- 
tion him whom thouw meetest. Con- 
verse with him alone so as not to 
annoy him 
until thou h 
impregnate his mind with the subject 
of the conversation. If he display his 
ignorance, and if he give thee an 
opportunity to put him to share, 
rather than that, treat him with con- 
sideration; do not keep pushing him 
on... . do not reply in a crushing 
manner; do not finish him.” 

The following precepts surely, 
need “nothing taken away, nothing 
added,” to make them useful in our 
own day: “If thou art a ‘leader to 
decide the condition of a large num- 
ber of men, seek the best way... ¢ 
Justice is great, unchangeable, as- 
sured; it has not been disturbed 
since the time of Osiris. To put an 
obstacle in the way of the laws, is 
to open the way before violence.” 

“If thou art one of those who 
carry messages from one great man 
to another, keep exactly to that 
which he has enjoined upon thee. 
Beware of altering in speaking the 
unpleasant things which one great 
man addresses to another; he who 
distorts the fidelity of his méssage 
by respecting only what is pleasing 
in the words of any man, great or 
small, is a detestable being.” 

While here Ptah-Hotep, with broad 
strokes, portrays characteristics 
which probably contributed to make 
him “the first of those whose work 
hath made them noble”: “If thou 
hast the position of empire, listen 
‘to ‘the’ discourse of ‘the ‘ petitioner. 
Do not ill-treat him; that would -dis- 
courage him. Do not say to him: 
‘Thou hast already told that.’.. 
The way to obtaiii a true explanation 
is to listen with kindness.” ... “If 
thou desirest thy conduct to be good 
and kept from all evil, beware of all 
fits of bad temper. This is a sad 


‘|}malady which leads to discord, and 


there is no moré life at all for one 
who falls into it; . . ..it contains all 
wickedness, it encloses all injuries. 
When a man takes justice for his 
rule, walks in her ways, and dwells 
with her, there is no room left for 
bad temper.” 

‘In conclusion, we quote these beau- 
tiful precepts that speak to us across 
five thousand. years: “Love for the 
work they do brings men near to 
God. Therefore compose thy face 
even in the midst of trouble, so that 
peace may be with thee.,.. The 
gifts of affection are worth more 
than the offerings themselves. ... 
May the love that thou dost feel pass 


tinto the hearts of those whe love 


thee; may the people become loving 
and obedient.” F 


The China Peddler 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


His cart is like a wooden tray, 

His peaceful pony jogs along, 

And éverywhere throughout the day 

His samples clink a cheery song; 

Enamel, china, tin or delf, — 

He stocks to meet the housewife’s 
wishes, 

And many an overcrowded shelf 

Holds yet another of his dishes. 


o 


He ties his pony to the gates 

And brings a brightly patterned 
store 

Of yellow basins, figured plates, --... | 


{To spread before the cottage-door; 


His ornaments of painted ware, 
In fruit or flowers or birds or fishes, 
In gaudy rows he ranges there, 
This peddling connoisseur of dishes. 


| mS : 
Through Cambridgeshire he takes 
his way 

By 


scatteréd 
towns, 

Traveling like his platters gay, 

The cheerier for ups and downs. 

Within the reach of prying panés 

Hig cap he cocks, his whip he 
swishes; 


commous;, ‘sleepy 


| But. catch him in the lazy lanes, 


And he’s asleep—among his. dishes. 
Elizabeth Ss. Fleming. 
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Little House > 


| The trapsparent April twilight was | i 
just drifting into dusk when Nick | 


came to lean once mote oie 
— P gree fence. Magic 


in the 


mall childre 
ria knocker oe 


muslin curtains and swe'led 
buds to fat,. jade buttons and/1 
mpered rd remote chill of the air 


eee 


down to eat at the house of one’ 


o not dispute with him 
as allowed him time to: 


hed been hard at work in the these yel 


soft and sweet onrg : 


that was living-room and. pO 
room and library, and better than her 
dreams. ... 

‘He leaned back contentedly in the 
great winged chair, so serenely gay 
in its faded Portuguese chintz, watch- 
ing Reddy’s light hands choose ex- 


green cupboard like a great nosegay. 
What an incredibly nice room! Evéry 
thing in it was so absolutely 
right—the shapeless friendliness of 
the huge sofa, the tidiness of the lit- 
tle fat barrel chairs, the faded silver 
of the . ... paper on the walis 
the ‘wavering Taht @atient tn (thé 
tarnished mirrors—which were gen- 
erously doing their duty as pictures, 
too, with their careful studies of lit- 
tle churches under green willows, 
little boats on blue waves, little gen- 
tlemen and ladies saying farewell 
forever in long-lost gardens. ... 
The room was full of. flowers— 
flowers climbing up the / bell-pulle, 
blooming on the faded hooked. rugs, 
blossoming luxuriantly in dim goid 
frames—Friendship’s Offerings and 


on the round stool in front of the fire 
on which the fat black. kitten. 
Cricket; had promptly—flopped ih 
..« « drowsiness, clutched in stiff 
bouquets in the gloved. paws of 
the... . couple on the Pénnsyl- 
vania Dutch dower chest. He gave 
a sigh of pleasure. It was gayer 
and fresher and kinder than a: gar- 
den, that quiet-room, because the 
flowers in it had been blooming for 
so many years. ... No,.there wasn’t 
a single thing in it that didn’t look 
as if it: had been made for the spe- 
cial place that it occupied.—Frances 
Noyes Hart, in the Saturday Evening 
Post. / 


A Bouquet of Gardens 


There is ‘that about - 
-which invites friendship, 


a garden 
and the 


| friendship-of a garden is a precious 


thing. What does it. matter where 
ithe garden is. or what it holds—if 
there be flowers and trees in it and 
if someone cares for it! 

On the Island of Guernsey, where 
ranks of quaint stone cottages face 
one another along the roads, there 
is just space enough from the front 
doorsteps to the sidewalks for 
thumbnail gardens. Nowhere, I 
think, are flowers moré profuse in 
such & small area. Gray walls are 
riehly embroidered with phlox and 
cinnamon pink, and geraniums call 
gayly from the windows. 

In the Spectator (No. 477) Joseph 
Addison tells us of his garden, “I am 
so far from being fond of any partic- 
ular Flower, by reason of its Rarity, 
that if I meet with ry one in a Field 
which pleases me, I give it a Place 
‘in my Garden. By this Means, when 
a Stranger wa@lks with mé, he is sur- 
priséd to see opens large Spots of 
Ground covered with téh thousand 
different Colours, and has often 
singled out Flowers that he might 
have met with under a common 
Hedge, in a Fiéld, or in a Meadow, 
as some of the greatest Béauties of 
the Place.” : 

There is a garden described by 
Compton Mackengie in “The Pas- 
sionate Elopement.” It belongs to an 
inn which he named the Basket of 
Roses, adding it “was the fairest, 
dearest inn down all that billowy 
London road.” Continuing, he says: 
“What a garden there was at the 
back of this glorious inn. The bowl- 
ing-green surroundéd by four grey 
walls was the finest ever known, 
and as for the borders, deep borders 
twelve feet wide, they were full of 
every sweet flower, There were 
Columbines' and Canterbury Beils 
and blue Bells of Coventry and Lilies 
and Candy Goldilocks with Penny 
flowers or White’ Sattin and Fair 
Maids of France and Fair Maids of 
Kent and London Pride.” 

As a child whén I spent sumniers 
at my grandmother’s- in Michigan, 
I recall how I directed my small 
trains down the lanes between the 
sweet peas that filled the air with 
unforgettable fragrance. Zinnias, 
forget-mé-nots and marigolds raised 
their bright faces trom thé beds, and 

ollyhocks stood under the windows. 
ta contrast to the garden of my 
home in the Bahamas from whence I 
had come! There I had been accus- 
tomed to the tea roses that seemed 
‘always a+blogsom. We had banks of 
Oleander on ohe side and rows of 
red, pink, salmon, yéllow and white 
hibiscus. An enormous. bougainvillea 
gave a mass of purple as it lounged 


Jat the foot of the coconut tree. In 


another part of ag garden Bermuda 
lilies. peéped@ out from among vari- 
colored croton and caladium plants. 
Pink coralea, yellow honeysuckle and 
night-blooming cereus covered the 
stone walls, falling far over into the 
street. 

In far Japan, if we listen to 
Lafcadio Hearn in his “Glimpses of 
Unfamiliar Japan,” are gardens the 
like of which are found nowhere else. 
“There aré piiniature hitls, with old 
trees upon 
slopes of green, shadowed by flower- 
ing shrubs, like river banks; and 
there are green knolls like islets, All 
these verdant elevations rise from 
spaces of palé yellow sand, smooth 
as a surface of silk and-miming the 
curyes and meandérings of a river, 
course. ... Softly beautiful are the 
tremuloys shadows of leaves on thé 
sinned sand; and the scent of 
flowers. comes thinly sweet with 
évery waft of tepid air; ; and there 
is humming of bees.” 

It would také a person like A. A. 
Milne” to transport a “Japanese 
garden” so that it ig “sitting on an 
old English refectory tablé in the 
dining room.” Bit you must read 
how he does this in “If I May.” He 
describes there, too, his ato gare 
dén—“three feet é Pogh nine 
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Léve’s Garlands decorously clustered | — 


NE may start to shop in the 
Street of the Serpents, to drivé 


é in the Retiro, or to dream be- 


side the crumbling fountain on the 
Moorish pavement in the Court of 
the Oranges, but the destination 
seems more and more remote with 
each step in its direction, for the 
streets of Séville assert their own 
charm to hold the feét of the 
traveler. So narrow that they often 
are niere slits between the high walls 
of attached houses, turning sharply 
this way and that beneath the over- 
hanging balconies, the streets afford 
countless glimpses of elaborate iron 
doors; and partly concealed patios 
where palms and splashing fountains 
offér coolness and quiet. 

A few steps down this narrow way 
is thé wide plaza where hundreds of 
water jugs are assembled upon the 
pavement, their bulging sides and 
curving lips making them things of 
beauty, and their cooling properties 
réndering them a joy forever to the 
thirsty traveler who takes them on 
his journey. 

Around that corner are rows of 
shops displayfng the Toledo steel 
embellishéd with gold thread and 
fashioned in cuff links and pins and 
triiket boxes and dozens of other 
shapes. At a little distance are shops 
where brilliant orange and starlet 
and jadé-green invite the visitor to 
choosé Kis shawl, selecting if hé can 
an old one whosé fringe does not 
knot and whose rich celors defy 
modern attempts at reproduction. In 
one direction the “Pontius Pilate 
Hoyse” and the collection of Mutil- 
los beckon the traveler, and itt 
another are the twisty little lanes 
along the Guadalquivir, where the 
pottery factories hold sway and 
whére are displayed bulging ink- 
wells of green and orange and rose, 
vases and bowls and platters of 
many shapes and colors. 

The street is rendered more color- 
ful by its people. Little girls with 
9 é brown eyes, rings in their ears 

dark hair tumbling about their 
torbheade hold fat, black-eyed babies. 
Little boys run by with shrieks of 
Joy. Men stroll by, their broad 
sashes and huge black hats with 
wide brinis giving a dash and a pic- 
turesque air to the scene. Women 


surmounted by large carved combs 
over which are draped their lace 
mahtillas. 

There are other streets, to be sure, 
more broad, more quiet, more given 
to big houses and less given to stfol- 
ling groups of the populace. And 
there is that. large section where the 
Anglo-Spanish exposition of 1927 has 
béén undér construction for some-six 
years, and where the beauty and per- 
manénce of the buildings exemplify 
the beauty and permanence of the 
relationships between Spain and the 
‘English-speaking countries which 
the exposition is designed to promote. 
Trees and flowering plants are grow- 
ing to a size and profusion which 
would indicate an at-homeneés in 
their surroundings and which makes 
the. exposition buildings take on a 


@ | mellow and settled air impossible to 


ty and hastily put up structures. 
h a little nook surrounded by trees 
and enemas stone benches is the 
‘| story of Don Quixote téld in tiles, 
sage one may sit and rest and read. 

aiwaenst the streets of Seville offer 
east of the attractions of 
southern Spain. 


The ‘River J ourney. 


At dawn. I left the walled city of 
White King, 

Towering among thé many colored 
clouds; . 

An came down stream in a day 

One thousand li to Chiang-ling. 

The piers of monkeys ‘on either 


a- Had scarcely ceased echoing in my 


ear 


tho | When my akiif had left behind it 
‘of hills. 


Ten thousand ranges 
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pass, their hair dressed high and 


Street in Seville, Spain 
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El Camino real de la Vida 


Traduccién del articulo sobre la Ciencia Cristiana publicado en inglés 


en esta p&gina 


(Ci haters individuo obligado 
a hacer a pie un viaje largo y 
pesado por un pais extrafio y 
que desea hacer su camino con se- 
guridad y de llegar al destino deseado 
con prontitud, harfia bien en atenerse 
al camino real para aprpvechar la 
ayuda ofrecida por los varios mdjo- 
nes, hitos y otras sefiales provistas 
para el uso del caminante, Veredas 
que se apartan del camino real atra- 
vesando praderags soleadas al lado de 
arroyos murmuradores, 0 bosques 
sombreados, pueden parecer ‘muy 
tentadoras y halagiiéfias; pero el se- 
guir de estas veredas puede llevarle 
& uno lejos dél camino directo, puede 
significar largos rodeos con muchas 
dificultades que “Véncer y, muchas 
veces, desandar las andadas, antes 
que el término deseado esté ganado 
y el viaje acabado. _ 

Los mortalés son todos caminantes 
en el camino real de la vida, viajando 
hacia adelahte con algtn destino en 
vista. ;Cual es este destino? Puede 
parecer de variar segin cada indivi- 
duo. Algunos tal vez han emprendido 
él viaje de su vida con altas aspira- 
cjones, péro al encontrar dificultadés 
en alcanzarlas, se han abandonado a 
las veredas de los placeres materiales 
y las satisfacciénes dé los sentidos. 
Otros puedén haber empézado con 
esperanzas sinceras de hacér mucho 
bien, pero, al ver que sus esfuerzos 
no encontraban un éxito facil, han 
dejado el camino dé esfuerzos activos 
para descansar, cédiendo a un sén- 
tido de apatia o comodidad en la 
materia——lo opuesto de las alegrias 
activas del Espiritu. Otros, en cam- 
bio, aunque empesando con un deseo 
para la inspiraci6n del sacrificio pro- 
pio en @l servicio del bien, pueden 
haber sido atrafdos a los hosques 
sombrios del egoismo, del engafio y 
de la deshonradez. ,Y por qué? Sen- 
cillamenté porque no habiah bustado, 
reconocido y obedecido las sefiales 
dé] camino real verdadero. 

3No es el destino, que én el fondo 
de su coraz6n todo el mundo desea 
alcanzar y-al cual tiene que llegar 
algin dia, 61 del Espiritu? ,Y no es 
éste fuera y por encima de toda supo- 
siciédn dé existencia material? ;No es 
el reino de los cielos, la comprensi6n 
de la harmonia espiritual? 

iY cé6mo se puede llegar a este 
reino de los cielos? Isafas nos dice 
que “habr& alli calzada y camino, y 
ser& llamado Camino de Santidad; no 
pasar4‘por 61 inmundo; y habraé para 
ellos én 61 quien los acompafie, de tal 
manera que los insensatos no yer- 
ren”. Pensamientos puros, sagrados, 
sanos, felices y harmoniosos,—pensa- 
mientos alzados hacia el manantial 
de todo bien, son los mojoties del 
progreso qué Jerémias también re- 
comienda: “Establécete sefiales, pon- 
” majanos altos: noth aténtamenté 

la. calzada, el caniino por donde 
viniste us 

a ))| deseo consagrado de aprender 
de Dios, el bien edpiritual, apartén- | +} 
donos de los errores dé 108 séntidos, 
abrir4 nuestra mentalidad para per- 
cibir; compréender y demostrar 14s 
calidades dél Alma que @ conducen a 
la felicidad. eterna. ta sé alcansa 
solamente por la Ciencié divine, la 
Ciencia de la Cristiandad, practicada 
por el Gufa, Cristo Jesds, y hecha 


‘| prfctica de nuevo en nuestros dias 


por Mary Baker Eddy, la Descubri-| 
dofa y Fundatora dé la Ciencia Cri- 
stigna, que, en “‘Retrospection and 
Introspection” (pag. 78) dice: “Las 
séfidlea para el caminante en la Cien- 


| ela divina cdnsisten en humildad, 
at CPD apres apace ae that if 


de la retérica escoldstica, en désem- 
barazar el péfisamiento de doctrinas 
estériles y en la purificaci6n de los 
afectos y de los deseos”. 

El deseo apacible y humilde de 
aprender de Dios, la abnegacién pro- 
pia para promover el bien de la hu- 
manidad en general y de aquellos en 
particular con quienes estamos en 
contacto inmediato, nos ayudaré a 
emerger del formalismo pedantesco 
de la erudici6n meramente material. 
La erudici6én humana resulta fre- 
cuentemente en una propensi6n a 
aceptar lag ensefianzas formuladas 
por las escuelas m4s bien que de 
probar la verdad por medios que 
parecen lentos o menos atractivos al 
sentido personal. El abandonar de 
doctrinas que son estériles e infruc- 
tuosas por la fecundidad de una con- 
ciencia purificada, deséchando un 
sentido limitado y personal de afecto 
por un punto de vista mas universal 
e impersonal, tratando de ayudar a 
lévantar al préjimo o ayudatdo a 
llevar el fatdo de un compafiero de 
viaje sobrecargado, hard parécer mas 
corto el viaje y mucho menos cansada. 
La verdadera alegria es un estado 
éspiritual o divinamente mental, que 
es adduirido por la comprensién de 
la Verdad y alcanzado a medida que 
los errores dé los sentidos son elimi- 
hados. Estos errores puéden ser 
aprovéechados, aprendiendo del sufri- 
miento que resulté del abandono a 
ellos a buscar por el camino los “ma- 
janos altos” del pensar correcto. En 
el libro de texto de la Ciencia Cri- 
stiana, “Science and Héalth with Key 
to the Scriptures” (pag. 267), Mrs. 
Hddy escribe: “El pensamiento se 
deriva de una fuente mA&s alta que la 
materia, y, por reversién, los errores 
sirven de sefiales a la tnica Mente, 
en la cual todo error desaparece en 
la Verdad celestial’. Alli el cami- 
nante cansado encontraré paz éterna 
y su errar terminaraé. 


From Del Haven to 
Grand Pré 


My first view of Grand Pré was 
afar off from the little village of Del 
Haven on the opposite shore of the 
Basin of Minas; and owing to the 
wonderful fascination of this west- 
érn shore of the basin, it was some 
time béforé the drive of a few miles, 


partly along the course of the Gas- 
pereau, was made for the closer in- 


spection of Grand Pré. One has the: 


sensation of being on the planet 
Mars, when in this region of Nova 
Scotia, the tone of the beach and 
shores is so unmitigatedly red. Then, 
too, the shrinking of the water in the 
basin twice a day to a width of soe 
five miles less than jt js at high tide 
eckraagee very well the strange be- 
avidr of the canal off Mars as it is 
déscribed by s6me astronomers... . 
The banks all-along this western 
side, limiting the encroachment of 
e tide, look as if they had béen 
carefull cut down with a huge knife, 
so straight up and down are the 
lines. ... The banks vary in height, 
but they are nevér vefy lofty, though 
the land above them is undulating, 
ending in the ridge, which . . . forms 
the imposing and peculiarly beauti- 
ful Cape Blomidoh, five hundred and 
seventy feet ir height, with its red 
sandstone walls and battlemented 
}top of gray trap rock, and its growth 
of solemn firs. Réd, red everywhere 
are these banks, and at their base, as 
at the base of Blomidon itself, 
stretches thé red béach, as s ooth 
and seemingly as level as a floor. 
.« The tale is told at Dél Havén 


‘ 
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Grand Pré, it has become a gentle 


Life’s Highway 


Written for The Christian Science Montior 


by foot a long, laborious jour- 

ney through a strange land, 
who desires to make his way safely 
and to arrive at his desired destina- 
tion expeditiously, would be well 
advised to keep to the highway in 
order to avail himself of the help to 
be gained from the various signposts, 
milestones, and other waymarks pro- 
vided for the use of wayfarers. By- 
paths leading from the highway along 
sunny méadows, by rippling streams, 
or through shady woods may seem 
very tempting and alluring; but fol- 
lowing these paths may lead far from 
the straight coursé, may meaf long 
wanderings with many difficulties to 
be overcome, and much retracing of 
steps, béfore the desired goal is won 
and the journey ended. 

Mortals are all wayfareéers on the 
highway of life, traveling forward 
with some goal in view. What is that 
goal? It may seem to vary according 
to each person. Some may have 
started out on life’s journey with 
high aspirations; but, finding. these 
difficult of attainment, they have 
drifted into the bypaths of material 
pleasure and sensual gratification. 
Others may have begun with earnest 
expectations of doing much good; 
but, their efforts not meeting with 
ready success, they have left the 
roadway of active endeavor to rest, 
yielding to a sénse of apathy or ease 
in matter, the opposite of the active 
joys of Spirit. Yet others, though 
beginning with a desire for the illu- 
mination of self-sacrifice in the serv- 
ice of good, may have been enticed 
into the dark woods of selfishness, 
deceit, or dishonesty. And why? Sim- 
ply because they had not sought for, 
discerned, and been obedient to the 
waymarks of the right highway. 

Is not the goal which all mankind 
really in its heart of hearts désires 
to reach, and to which it must even- 
tually attain, the goal of Spirit? Is 
not this outside of and beyond the 
belief of material existencé? Is it not 
the kingdom of heaven, tlie realiza- 
tion of spiritual harmony? 

And how may this kingdom of 
heaven be reached? Isaiah tells us 
that “an highway shall be there, and 
a way, atid it shall be called The way 
of holiness; the unclean shall not 
pass over it; but it shall be for those: 
the wayfaring men, though fools, 
shall not err therein.” Clean, holy, 
healthy, happy, harmonious thoughts, 
uplifted toward the source of all good, 
are the waymarks of onward progress 
which Jeremiah also advises: “Set 


: NY person, compelled to travel 


thee up waymarks, make thee high 


heaps: set thine heart toward the 
highway.” 

e sincere, earnest desire to learn 
of God, spiritual good, turning us 
away from the errors of sense, will : 
open our mentality to perceive, ym- - | 
derstand, and demonstrate the quali- 
ties of Soul, which lead to etérnal 
bliss. This can be attained only 
through divine Science, the Science 
of Christianity as practiced by the 
Way-shower, Christ Jesus, and again 
made practical in our day by Mary 
Bakér Eddy, the Discoverer and 
Founder of Christian Science, who in 
“Retrospection and Introspection” 
(p. 79) says, “The signs for the way- 
farer in divine Science lie in meek- 
ness, in unselfish motives and acts, 
in shuffling off scholastic rhetoric, in 
ridding the thought of effete doc- 
trines, in the purification of the affec- 
tions and desires.” 

Meekly and humbly desiring to 
learn of God, putting self aside to 
promote the good of humanity at 
large and those who are brought into_ 
close contact with us in particular, 
will enable us to emerge from the 
pédantic formalism of mere material 
learning. Human learning often reé- 
sults in a willingness to accept the 
teachings laid down by the schools 
rather than to prove the truth by 
means which may seem slow or less 
alluring to personal sense. The for- 
saking of doctrines that are barren 
ahd unfertile for the productiveness 
of a purified consciousness, discard- 
ing a limited personal sense of affec- 
tion for a more universal, impersonal 
viewpoint, seeking to help uplift a 
fallen brother-traveler or helping to 
bear the burden of an ovérweighted 
fellow-wayfarer, will make the jour- 
ney seem much shorter and much less 
wearisome. True delight is a spirit- 
ual or divinely mental state, which is 
acquired through the understanding 
of Truth and attained proportionably 
as the errors of sense are discarded. 
These errors may be made useful by 
learning from the suffering incurred 
through their indulgence to look for 
the “high heaps” of right thinking by 
the way. In the Christian Science 
textbook, “Science and Health with 
Kéy to the Scriptures” (p. 267), 
Mrs. Eddy writes, ‘Thought is bor- 
rowed from a higher source than 
matter, and by reversal, errors serve 
as waymarks to the one Mind, in 
which all érror disappears in ¢celes- 
tial Truth.” There the weary way- 
farer will find eternal peace and his 
wandering will cease. 


{In another column will be found a trans- 
lation of this article into Spanish] 


eige of the beach when the tide 
turned, he could not walk fast 
enough to kecp from being. over- 
whelmed by it, so rapidly dos it 
rise. ... 

The magic of low tide when it oc- 
curs near sunset in the glowing 
afternoon light, is hardly describ- 
able in words. Patches of dampness 
left on the beach by the receding 
tide refract the light in such a man- 


ner that the whole atmosphere be- 
comes radiant with melting rainbow 
Blomidon looms somber 
in the background, its crest alone lit 
up by the rays of the departing sun; 
and perhaps far out on a dike, still 
in a flood-tide of sunlignt, may be 
seen an old-fashioned ox-team with 
hay wagon attached. . 

When one finally makes up one’s 
mind to leave this loveliness and 
drive from Del Haven to Grand Prfé, 
what other Joveliness is the reward! 
What wonderful orchards! ... Fields 
of wheat and oats and ryé which éx- 
hale the richnéss of the earth. One 
may drive to the top of Blomidon 
and look déwn upen all this beauti- 
ful garden as it lies far below in 
squares of many tints. . .. When the 
Gaspereau is met on the way to 


stream flowing through a peaceful 
valley. ... The river starts in a 
little lake of the same name.... 
For the first few miles and as it 
flows through the settlement of 
Canaan, there is a wild beauty and 
grandéur in the scenery. It rushes 
impétuously between two lofty and 
almost perpendicular hills. ... When 
finally the valley broadens out it he- 
comes a most peaceable little river, 
and when it nears the Basin of Minas 
its waters mingled with the tides 
from the salt marshes. Bliss Carman 
has pictured all the beauty in his 
fine poem, “The Valley of the Gas- 
pereau,” with the loving touch of one 
who was born in this land: 


“The crowds of black spruces in tiers 
’ {pom the valley below, 
Ranged round their sky-roofed coli- 
seum, mount row after row. 
How often there, rank above rank, 
: they have watched for the slow 
Silver-lanterned procéssions of twi- 
light—the moon’s come and go! 
How often as if they expected some 
bugle to blow, 
Announcing a bringer of news they 
were breathless to know, 
They have hushed every leaf—to 
hear ofly the murmyrous flow 
Of the small mountain river sent up 
from the valley bélow! ... 


“Then the orchards that dot, all in 
order, the green valley floor, 
Every tree with its boughs weighed 


to earth, like a tént from whose / 


doo 
Not a lodgér s forth,yet the 
og are theré, gay and ga- 


lore, 

The great ropes of red fruitage and 
russet, Crisp snow to the core, 

Can the dark-eyed Romany héré 
have deserted of yore 

Their camp at the coming of frost? 
Will they seek it no. more? 

Who dwells in St. Eulalie’s village? 
Who knows the fine lore 

Of the tribes of the apple trees there 
on the green valley ? 


“Who indeed? From the blue moun-. 
tain gorge to the dikes by the 


sea, 
Goes that stiliy wanderer, small 


Gaspereau; who but he 
Should give the last hint of 74 
tion, the touch amt sets tree 


From the taut string of silence the 
whisper of beauties to he? 


The very sun seems to have tarriéd, 
turned back a degree, 


To lengthen out noon for the apple 
folk here by the sea.” 


—Helen Archibald Clarke, in “Long- 
fellow’s Country.” 
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The Wonder Bird 


By GERTRUDE 


ee: at hand and with it the annual 


rt 
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F OURTH OF JULY was almost 


_picnic of the little farming 


town up in the hills where 
- Jennie Reed lived. Everyone looked 


* forward to the picnic as one of the 
' pleasantest events of the year. 


It 


' was such fun to drive over the hills 
' to the Grange Hall and meet every- 
' body from far and near and listen 
' to the band and play games and 


watch Old Glory floating overhead 


' while you ate a picnic dinner under 


- the trees. 
' were speeches and in the evening 


Ye 


= 
- 


In the afternoon there 


’ fireworks, and then the lovely sleepy 
' ride home under the:stars. 


It was fun for everybody, of 
course, but all the little girls felt 


| that it was special fun for them, be- 
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~ 
J 
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cause for some reason or other it had 
long been the custom for each little 
girl to have a new dress for: the 
occasion; and a pretty new dress, 
pink or blue or yellow or white, 
“like the flowers that bloom in the 
spring,’ was almost as good to look 
forward to as the picnic itself. 
But this year it seemed that there 


' would not be any new dress for 


Jennie Reed. Summer boarders had 
come earlier than usual, and both 
Mother and Big Sister were busy all 
day long, cooking and cleaning and 
making a happy, comfortable home 
for them. Father and Big Brother 
were busy in the fields or in the 
barn, and never even thought about 


4 - the new dress. Mother thought about 


cy 


4 


France 
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it, to be sure, but since she didn’t 
seem to have time to do anything 
about it, she merely said that she 
guessed Jennie’s last year’s dress 
was good enough to wear again, and 
of course it was, and Jennie knew it. 


Two Bright Pink Wrappers 


So, although Jennie felt disap- 
pointed not to have a new dress for 
the Fourth-of-July picnic, she didn’t 
say anything about it, and just kept 
on helping all she could to make a 
happy comfortable home for the sum- 
mer boarders. She carried. up hot 
water in the mornings, and picked 
fresh flowers for the table, and twice 
every day she went down to the 
mail box on the State Road after 
the mail. She especially liked to 
distribute the mail, because every- 
one seemed so glad to get it; and 
of all the mail she distributed she 
liked best the two newspapers in 
their bright pink wrappers thdt she 
carried upstairs every morning, one 
for Miss Lake and the other for Miss 
Greene. She would hold her hands 
behind her and say, : 

“Were you ’spectin’ any mail, Miss 
Lake?” And then Miss Lake would 
Say, 

“T hope my paper has come.” And 
then Jennie would laugh and bring 
her hands forward and hand over 
the paper. And it was the same way 
with Miss Greene. 

Jennie thought those papers were 
wonderful, and she loved the little 
stories and pictures that Miss Greene 
and Miss Lake- sometimes read or 
showed her from them. But even 
Jennie didn’t know how wonderful 
those papers really were. She didn’t 
know, for instance, that inside every 
paper there lived a little bird, and 
eyery time you opened the paper to 


DE ROULOWE 

read, out he flew and perched upon 
your shoulder close to your ear, If 
you listened and didn’t go to sleep 
while you were reading, that little 
birl would tell you things that no 
other little bird knows anything at 
all about, for it’s the very wisest 
bird in all this big round world. 

One day, about a week before the 
Fourth of July, Miss Greene opened 
her paper as usual and started to 
sead. The wonder bird sat on her 
shoulder close to her ear as usual, 
and all of a sudden he chirped softly, 

“Jennie hasn’t any new dress for 
the Fourth-of-July picnic.” 

Miss Greene heard him say it very 
distinctly, and she stopped reading 
for a moment and listened, thinking 
that perhaps he had something else 
to say, and so he had. In a moment 
or two his chirp came again, still 
softly: . 

“Jennie’s Mother is very busy and 
can’t possibly attend to a new dress.” 
Miss Greene continued to listen and 
finally once more she heard him 
chirping, 

“In your bottom bureau drawer 
there’s someylovely blue muslin that 
would make Jennie a very pretty 
dress.” 

Miss Greene put down her paper 
and opened her. bottom bureau 
drawer. Sure enough! there was the 
muslin—blue, and very pretty, and 
just enough to make a dress for Jen- 
nie! So Miss Greene opened up her 
‘ittie sewing table and got out her 
big bright scissors and cut up the 
iovely blue muslin into a dress for 
Jennie. In two days it was all made 
and tucked away in the bottom bu- 
reau drawer ready for the Fourth-of- 
July picnic. 

Now it so happened that at the 
very moment when the wonder bird 
was chirping in Miss Greene’s ear, 


Miss Lake sat reading her paper, 


with the wonder bird that had flown 
out of it sitting on her shoulder close 
to her ear, and she heard him chirp, 
very softly but very distinctly, 
AJennie hasn’t any new dress for 
the Fourth-of-July picnic.” 
Miss Lake stopped reading for a 
moment and listened, thinking that 
perhaps he had something else to say, 
and so he had. In a moment or two 
his chirp came again, still softly, — 


Miss Lake Listens 


‘“Jennie’s Mother is very busy and 
can’t possibly attend to a new dress.” 

Miss Lake continued to listen, and 
finally once more she heard him 
chirping: 

“In your trunk there’s some lovely 
pink muslin that would make Jen- 
nie a.very pretty dress.” 


Miss Lake put down her paper and 
lifted the cover of her trunk. Sure 
enough! there was the muslin— 
pink, and very pretty, and just 
enough to make a dress for Jennie! 
In two more days it was all made 
and tucked away in Miss Lake’s 
trunk, ready for the Fourth-of-July 
picnic. 

So there they were—a blue dress 
in Miss Greene’s bureau, and a pink 
dress 
waiting to go'to the picnie with Jen- 
nie on the Fourth of July! 

The days went by one after the 
other, and.at last came the day be- 


Letters and extracts from letters: 
East Hampton, Long Island 
Dear Editor: . 
A friend of mine and myself have 
formed a club called the “Nature 
Lovers’ Club.” We study about birds, 
flowers and trees, and make collec- 
tions of shells and many things be- 
longing to birds. 
I always enjoy Mr. Gilmore’s arti- 
cles about birds in the Monitor. I 
cut them out and put them in my 
nature scrap book. 
- I have jots of fun finding out the 
different times when the birds come, 
and looking up their songs so that I 
can tell which ones I have heard. 
_J always love reading The Chil- 
dren’s Page. I am 10 years old. 
Sarah P. 


[Your club sounds very interesting, 
Sarah, and thamk you for the dear 


little verse about the violet.—Ed.] 


Anvers, Belgium 
Dear Editor: 
- We thank you very much for the 
Snubs Outfit which arrived so neatly 


and well packed. We are. having our | 


Party on June 17. It will be quite 
an international affair as those pres- 


- ent will represent England, Wales, 


Scotland, Ireland, Norway, Germany, 
and Belgium—and_ dear 
Snubs, America. All the guests are 
to be presented with pretty green 
blotters carrying a “Diary of Snubs, 
Our-Dog,” on the front page. 

We ‘love the Monitor more and 


| more, and are so grateful for the 


loving thoughts it contains.. : 
. With best wishes to you all, and 
dear Snubs, 


® ‘tional Snubs’ Party was a great suc- 


_ Monitor wherever we go. 
 £ ope! Ee at = te . 


> De ir Editor: ae 
_, lam 10 years old and in the Fifth 


. ok have traveled all over the United-|»: 
"States with my parents and I am glad}: 
‘We can find The Christian Science: 


- Denton, Texas A 


Grade. I just love The Children’s 


Gloria B. 


ich, I can read some of the stories 
yselt. I am five years old. I like 
all #0 much that I want to say 
ik you. I go to Sunday School, 


c you. 
ys. > eeaee , | gee 
oid. enougi to go with me, 
= air John T. 


Jen and John are to be 


tulated- because they wrote| _ 
wn letters—and very well,| 


‘ M. J. (for Juliette). ”) 
[We hope that Juliette’s interna- 


to | 
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Greek Boy,” and “Little Cat’-——also 
Waddles. I like the Sunny Hours 
that I understand. Ellen D. 


_. . Kansas City, Mo. 
Dear Editor: 

I have been wanting to write you 
a letter, telling you how much I love 
The Children’s Page and Our Young 
Folks’ Page: ea 

I have a_ kitten named after 
Sponge. Sponge is not quite so large 
as Sponge in the. Monitor, but is 
very playful. 

I have twin sisters named Marian 
and Mildred. They are just learning 
to read, and so they are starting to 
read Snubs and other stories. 

I am nine years old. I am just 
learning to typewrite, so I typed this 
myself. Dorothy Jane M. 


The editor would like to thank:the fol- 
lowing boys and girls for their letters: 
Jean Alice T., Irma J., Dorothy M., 
aeoceeangy L., Robert C., Shirley B., (and 
verse. 


in Miss Lake’s trunk—both: 


fore the Fourth of July. When Jen- 
nie took Miss Greene’s paper up to 
her room that day, Miss Greene 
asked her to wait a minute. Then 
she opened her bottom bureau 
drawer and took out the blue muslin 
dress and gave it to Jennie, saying: 

“I made this little dress for you, 
Jennie, to wear to the picnic to- 
morrow.” 

Jennie’s blue eyes got very round 
and bright, and she said: 

“Oh, thank you! Miss Greene, it’s 
lovely! How did you know?” 

“A little bird told me,” said Miss 
Greene smiling. Then she laid the 
dress over Jennie’s arm and Jennie 
ran off to give Miss Lake her paper. 

When -she went into Miss Lake’s 
room, whom should she see there but 
Esther Bond, a little schoolmate, 
who had just brought back the clean 
clothes that her Mother had washed 
and ironed for Miss Lake. 

“Hello, Esther!” said Jennie, her 
blue eyes still shining happily at the 
thought of the pretty blue dress over 
her arm, “are you going to the picnic 
tomorrow ?” 

Tears came to Esther’s eyes, and 
she shook her head slowly. 

“Mother has been so busy she 
hasn’t had time to get me a dress, 
and all my last year’s dresses are 
old and shabby and too small.” 

Miss Lake looked at the two little 
girls, and then, noticing the dress 
on Jennie’s arm, she said, “What’s 
this?’ 

“It’s a new dress Miss Greene 
made for me to wear to the picnic,” 
answered Jennie. “She said a little 
bird told her.” 

Miss Lake looked thoughtful. Then 
she opened. her trunk and took out 
the pink muslin dress and gave it to 
Jennie, saying: 

“I made this little dress for you, 
Jennie, to wear to the picnic to- 
morrow. A little bird told me, too.” 


“Oh, thank you! Miss Lake,” said 
Jennie. “It’s lovely!” 

And there she stood, with a blue 
dress over one arm and a pink dress 
over the other. And there stood Miss 
Lake looking at her with smiling 
eyes. And what do you suppose 
would have happened if the little 
wonder bird hadn’t been there? But 
there he was, settled on Jennie’s 
shoulder, close to her ear. 

“Esther hasn’t any dress for the 
Fourth-of-July picnic,” he chirped, 
softly. Jennie heard him distinctly, 
and she listened. Presently came the 
little chirp once more: 

“You have two new dresses and 
Esther hasn’t any.” 

Jennie looked at Miss Lake, who 
was still looking at her with smiling 
eyes. Then she held out the lovely 
pink dress to Esther, saying: 

“You may have this dress, Esther. 
I have two.” And Miss Lake smiled 
and nodded. 

Esther’s pink cheeks got pinker 
and pinker, and smiles spread all 
over them as she said, 

“Oh, thank you! Jennie and Miss 
Lake, it’s lovely!” 

“Now everything’s all right,” said 
Miss Lake, nodding and smiling in 
great satisfaction. “Just for a second 
I thought perhaps the wonder bird 
had played a joke on me. But now 
I see that Jennie really did need 
two dresses for the picnic—one to 
wear herself and one to give to 
Esther.” 

So the blue muslin dress and the 
pink muslin dress both went to the 
Fourth-of-July picnic after all, and 
both Jennie and Esther went with 
them. 

Now what this ‘story wants to 
know is, what is the name of the 
wonder bird? Miss Greene says it 
begins with “1,” but Miss Lake says 
it isn’t lark. 

What is it? 


Nature 


Stories 


What the Bulterfly Told Me 


ARLY, one summer morning, I 

took a walk in the fields. The 

blades of grass were beaded 

along their edges with spark- 
ling dew-drops, and the birds were 
almost bursting their little throats 
in song. 

As the sun rose higher I became 
very warm, and seeing a cool shady 
nook in the edge of the wood, I sat 
down upon a knoll covered with 
cushions of the softest, greenest 
moss that ever grew. 


\ 
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The Diary of Snubs, Our Dog 


‘|| The Boog got his first pau today, 
for delivering papers, and he 
surely was proud of i 
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inner wall of my cell until, to my 


form. Instead of being a mere worm 


I had not been there many min- 
utes when a butterfly flitted past and 
perched upon a dainty flower that 
grew near by. Just then a soft air 
Swayed ‘the blossom to and fro, with 
its lovely burden swinging on the 
edge of its golden cup. I thought 
how happy the little creature must 
be when—as if it knew my thoughts 
—it lifted its tiny head and said: 

“You seem to admire me and think 
I live a happy life. Yes, I do live 
happily now, but I did not’ live go 
always.” 

I was astonished at this speech 
and begged it to tell me more about 
its life. 

“If it will please you I will be 
glad to do so,” replied the butterfly, 
and then, balancing itself more ge- 
curely on the rim of the flower, it 
began: 

“I was not always beautiful nor 
did I always lead such a careless. 
happy life, flitting through fields of 
fragrant sweetness, sipping nectar 
more delicious than that which 
sparkles in the jeweled 
king. 

“I was once a poor little worm or, 
as you would say, a caterpillar. I 
did not feed then upon blossom 
honey, but. my favorite food was the 
leaf of the ragweed and thistle. 


“I lived in this manner for some 
time and then, suddenly, I felt a 
change creeping over me. I com- 
menced weaving a cone or chrysalis. 
This was done by spinning a web, 
somewhat like a spider’s, and mixing 
it with sand. When it was finished 
I wrapped myself in it and, snug and 
warm, passed the winter. 

“When the spring sunshine and 
warm showers came to help the 
young, tender sprouts out of their 


earth-bed, I felt the throbbing of |. 


my new life, too, and longed to be 
out of my little prison. ‘ 


“So I knocked my head against the 


great delight, I broke through its 
crust. Oh, what a joy it was just to 
breathe the fresh, sweet air once 
more! Say. 


“The greatest wonder of all was. | 


that I had completely changed my 


I was one of earth’s fairest creatures. 


These lovely wings which -you see, | 
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Six in a Park 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


Three little maidens here in a park— 
All in the bright spring weather! — 

Two big dolls, brought out for the air, 

And a bouncing baby-boy all share 
The sunshine—six together! 


Two little maidens, wondering. hard: 
“Won’t she, oh, won’t she lend him? 
Such a dear littie baby-boy! 
Oh, but wouldn’t it be just joy 
To cuddle him, and tend him!” 


Minnie Leona Upton. 


The Truant Raindrops 
T WAS a dear little fleecy white 
cloud, and it sailed merrily along 
in the arms of a gentle breeze, 
under a clear blue sky, every 

little raindrop who lived inside it 

thinking what fun it would be when 

Mr. West Wind came along and 

whirled him down to earth, to water 

some thirsty garden or help to fill 
somebody’s water butt. 

But there was one little raindrop 
who thought differently. 

“What is the good of any of us 
going down to earth?” he grumbled. 
“One little drop of water would be 
lost in a garden or a water butt. You 
can do as you like, but I’m staying 
here.” ; 

The other raindrops talked it over 
and very soon they were quite sure 
that Number One was right. 

“Well,” said Number Two, “as 
we're too little to be any use we 
might as well enjoy ourselves.” 

They soon found several other 
little clouds ready to join them, and 
when Mr. West Wind came along 
they played hide-and-seek with him, 
scurrying along and joining hands 
and dancing, and parting again, and 
resting in the sunshine. And when 
night came they cuddled close to- 
gether right underneath a big briglit 
winking star. 

This went on for several days and 
nights, till one afternoon they 
stopped right over the little patch 
of garden which Terry and Anne had 
for their very own, and the two chil- 
dren were standing looking sadly 
at: it. 

It was such a neat garden, with 
wee graveled paths and tiny flower- 
beds, and in the very middle a rose 
tree with two.buds on it. 
~ “Oh, dear!” said Anne, “how I 
wish it would rain!” 

“Only two days to Mother’s birth- 
day,” Terry sighed, “and the rose- 
buds can’t open unless they get a 
drink, and the water butt’s empty, 

“Things seem to have gone quite 
wrong,” said Anne, and two tears ran 
down her cheeks. “It’s four nights 
since our bright star watched us 
in bed, and it’s hardly ever missed 
before.” 

“The star’s there all the same,” 
Terry said. “Mother says it must be 
a cloud that hides it.” 

The clouds up above stayed very 
still, each little raindrop feeling odd 
and uncomfortable. 

“Perhaps they would have seen the 
star if I’d gone down to earth,” 
whispered Number One. “I never 
thought I was big enough to help 
to hide a star.” 


é 4 
They may have felt lonely in bed 


without it,” said Number Two. 

“Only two days for those rosebuds 
to open,” cried Number Three. 
“They'll need a good big shower.” 

“If we go all together we can do 
it,” said Number Four, “Every one 
of us will be wanted.” 

Then pell-mell, helter-skelter went 
every raindrop, tumbling over the 
edge of the clouds, down straight to 
the waiting rose tree. 

“Joy! Oh joy! it’s raining!” cried 
Terry and Anne, as they ran to také 
shelter. 

“Drink me! Drink me!” cried each 
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litte raindrop, as he wriggled and 
worked his way down to the roots 
of the rose tree. “I may be little but 
I’m mighty important.” 

“You are!” said the rose tree 
gratefully, “I could not spare a 
single one Of you.” 

Anne was late going to sleep that 
night, and as the sky grew dark she 
looked eagerly toward the window.” 

“Terry!” she whispered. “Oh, 
Terry, the world seems right again. 
There’s our dear star winking down 
at us and the roses will be out for 
Mothers birthday.” 


Word Puzzle 


Here you are given seven perfect 
words of four letters each. Make 
new words of five letters each by 
adding a letter before each word. 
At the same time, you must have the 
name of a well-known garden vege- 
table reading downward in that first 
column, 


— ABLE 
— RISE 
— RING 
— OATS 


— LOFT 
— ROWS 
— MITS 


Andreas, the Little Greek Boy 


S ANDREAS went in at the 
door of the schoolhouse the 
teacher gave him a welcom- 
ing smile. “I heard that 

your grandfather had most of his 
planting done, so I hoped that we 
should see you soon,” he said. 

Andreas slipped into his old place 
beside his friend, Georgios Markoras. 
The class had not yet been called to 
attention, so the boys were able to 
exchange a few words. 

“You haven’t missed much,” Geor- 
gios remarked. “So many have been 
away helping On the farms that we 
haven’t started any new subject.” 

“Have you learned any more his- 
tory?” Andreas wanted to know. 

“No,” said Georgios, “but, I think 
that we are going to have a his- 
tory lesson this morning.” 

Andreas felt very glad for there 
was nothing he enjoyed more than 
listening to their teacher as he told 
them stories of those lonz ago days 
when the Greek heroes performed 
such wondrous feats. 

Most girls and boys like to listen 
to the history of their own country 
so it is not surprising that the 
children of Greece like to listen to 
theirs, for the story of the Greek 
people is among the oldest in the 
world. 

There was once a time when men 
and women from many countries 
went to Athens—the capitgl of Greece 
—to receive teaching. Even the 
proud Romans, who used to consider 
themselves the conquerors of the 
world, were glad to attend to the 
wise sayings of the Athenian philos- 
ophers. 

On this particular morning the les- 
son was about Alexander the Great. 
Andreas listened eagerly while the 
teacher told them how King Philip, 
the father of Alexander, once had in 
his possession a very beautiful horse 
called Bucephalus; The king had 
paid a great deal of money for him 
so he felt very vexed when he found 
that no one could ride him. The 
horse seemed to be quite unmanage- 
able. 

One day the boy Alexander stood 
watching some men who were trying 
to subdue Bucephalus and he no- 
ticed how tadly each one of them 
treated the spirited horse. He went 
straight to his father and asked that 
he might be allowed to ride. 

At first King Philip laughed but 
after a time he told Alexander that 
he might try. “If I fail,” said the 
boy, “I will pay you the price o 
the horse.” 

Alexander had been observing 
Bucephalus very closely and he had 
noticed that he was afraid of his own 
shadow. So the ‘first thing Alex- 
ander did, was to turn the horse's 
head toward the sun. Then he spoke 
to himin a soft, kind tone and patted 
him’ gently with his hand. 


Bucephalus soon responded to this 
different treatment, and before long 
allowed his friend to jump into the 
saddle. Everyone watched in great 
astonishment, expecting every mo- 
ment to see the boy thrown to the 
‘ground. But Alexander held his seat 
and allowed the horse to gallop as 
fast as he wished until he grew tired. 
Then he rode him back to where 
King Philip stood. 

Of course the King was proud of 
his brave son and gave him the beau- 
tiful horse. In after days Alexander 
became immensely powerful and 
famous and the teacher told the 
children many more stories about 
him. He told them of how Alexander 
went to visit the strange man Dioge- 
nes, who preferred to live in a tub 


| rather than in a house like other 


people. 

One day Diogenes was seen walk- 
ing about the streets with a lantern. 
As it was broad noonday, everyone 
wondered what he was doing it for. 
Presently someone asked him and he 
replied that he was looking for an 
honest man. 

When Alexander went to Corinth, 
where Diogenes lived, he expected 
the wise man to come and ‘pay him 
homage, as everyone else did. But 
Diogenes did not appear. So Alex- 
ander decided to go and find him. 
By and by he discovered him on the 
ground beside his barrel, enjoying 
the sunshine. 

Alexander greeted Diogenes and 
inquired if there was anything he 
could do for him. But Diogenes was 
so contented that he had nothing to 
ask of the King, and when Alexan- 
der left him he said to his officers, 
“If I were not Alexander, I would 
like to be Diogenes.” 

At recess time the two little 
friends, Andreas and Georgios, went 
off by themselves. Georgios had 
brought some dried figs to eat with 
his bread, and Andreas had a piece 
of cheese made from goats’ milk. 

“T’ll give you half my figs for some 
of your cheese,” said Georgios. The 
exchange was made and the two 
munched away happily. Presently 
they ran to the well and let down the 
wonden bucket. 

The other children had been play- 
ing a game called Kola in which they 
|joined hands and danced around in 
a circle. But when they saw the two 
i boys at the well they all came crowd- 
ing round for a drink. 

Andreas and Georgios  good- 
naturedly took turns in drawing up 
the water and by the time the bell 
rang for them all to go back again 
into school, each child had had a re- 
'freshing drink. . 


(To Be Continued) 


Key to puzzle published June 21: 
Lime, cedar, pine, fir, rowan, maple, 


willow, ebony, palm, hornbeam. 


D BIBL 


Oxford Bibles. 


Oxford Bibles. 


of all books. 


OXFORD. 


35 West 32nd Street 


OF ALL books printed, the Bible 
surely merits a suitable binding. 
And beauty is almost synonymous 
with quality in book-craft. Rich- 
ness, dignity, durability are all 
apparent in the workmanship of 


The highest grades of fine qual- 
ity Persian and French morocco 
leathers are selected as bindings for 


The clarity of print, excellence 
of paper and beauty of binding, 
confirm the value of this greatest 


Oxford Bibles are obtainable at 


“Beauty in bindings” 


Reading Rooms in various bindings 
and at various prices. 


02483x—Persian morocco; similar in every 
way to 01483x save that it is printed on 


a lighter grade 


viniity circuit. 
814x614x1}4 inches. $6.50. 
02200—Long primer type, cloth cover; size 
8x514x1¥4 inches. $3.50. 
01483x — Black-faced brevier type, very 
distinct. Persian morocco; size 614x4'4xl 
inches. $7.50. 
01440x — Self-pronouncing, brevier type, 
~ Persian morocco; size 614x434x1 inches, 


$7.25. 


01683x — Large type edition, Persian 
morocco; size 1034x8x134 inches. $19.00, 


UNIVERSIT 


AMERICAN BRANCH 


02723—Self-pronouncing, long primer type, 
cyclopedic helps, illustrated, 15 maps, di- 


of India paper. $5.00. 


French morocco; size 
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EDUCATIONAL 


the Children 


in the Lower Schools of Today 


London, Eng. 

ee Special Correspondence 
NCOURAGEMENT of young pu- 
pils to write original verse has 
been one of the most interest- 
ing developments in educational prac- 
tice both in elementary and second- 
ary schools. Such a notion would 
have been considered almost ridicu- 
lous 30 years back. Many of us, it is 


_ true, in our boyhood spent long and 


oilsome hours in manipulating 
Sreek ‘alcaics and Latin hexameters 


and no doubt the custom was of 


 gome of us. 
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value in intensifying our appreciation 
of the Greek and Latin authots—for 
To many it was a purely 
mechanical exercise. Yet it mever 
seemed to enter the heads of the 
authorities that to write verse in our 
own language was an admirable 
means of teaching it and not only of 
teaching the use of language, but 
also an excellent exercise in the de- 


‘velopment of taste and of a sense of 
> Yhythm and right emphasis. 


The tyranny exercised by the Greek 
and Latin classics was complete. 
_The English poets were occasionally 


“spead in an odd half-hour or so, but 


We were never taught or encouraged 
to write verse in imitation of them, 
as we were of Virgil and Sophocles. 


Here is an authentic story from one 


of the great public schools which 
will serve to illustrate what I say..A 
- quaint system of punishment there 
‘consisted in setting eo many lines of 
“Paradise Lost’’-to be written out, The 


Ss = unit or lowest amount was 25 lines 
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and it was called a “penal.” A boy 
was punished for neglect of work or 
other minor offence by being set 80 
many “penals.” And it was the duty 
of one of the masters to choose each 
day the exact line in the particular 
book from which the penalse for the 


- day should start. This was, as will be 


. dialike Virgil.” 
- golved in laughter, but that would 


seen, to obviate the preparation or 
‘storing up of “penals”’ beforéhand. 
Notice how masters and boys set 
their wits against one another in the 
brave days of old! . 

The barbarity of this treatment of 
Milton only seemed to strike an occa- 
sional individual—so completely does 
custom make fools of us all, Any- 
how, at a staff.meeting one of the 
senior masters on remarking that to 
_ use Milton as a punishment was not 
calculated to inspire enthusiasm for 


him among the boys, was met by the} 


rejoinder from the headmaster that 
it led to an intimate acquaintance 
with his works. “Let’s substitute 
Virgil for Milton, then,” was the 
rejoinder. 
prompt, “No, that would make them 
History does not 
« record whether the meeting was dis- 


have been the proper ending. 
I wonder if there are similar per- 


. ‘versities in our modern practice that 


will excite the derision of future 
generations. One hopes not, but it is 
possible! 


Anyhow, it needs little a cpataint to, 


show that verse writing is an ad- 
mirable training in_ self-expression, 
- {n the acquisition of taste and in the 
appreciation of great poetry. It is 
| not that there is any desire to make 
_ all our pupils poets in a professional 


any more than the incréasing 


sense; | 

amount of dramatic work done in 

schools is intended to train the boys 

and girls into professional actors, 

and after all this is no very surpris- 
‘innovation, In Japan, we under- 
id, evéry educated. person from 


_ the: Lt yar downward writes verses. 
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ed sohnets with one 
~ another on gréat occasions? Yét why 


And the answer came 


renaissance of learning the true 
scholar, and indeed the educated gen- 
tleman, could very often, as a sort of 
interlude- in their regular occupa- 
tions, write a beautiful lyric or a 
charming sonnet. That is~-partly 
why Great Britain had great poets. 
The. big mountains are not isolated 


— usually soar majestically from a 


ring of foothills. So the great poet 
rises from a crowd of minor bards. 
| There must be poetry in the air, so 
't6 speak. And if we have poetry in 
the schoolroom that is much the 
same thing. Turn up an old Bliza- 
bethan song-book: and note how s8ur- 


‘write, at least one or two béeautiful 
songs. Consider the lyrics of Col- 
one: Lovelace which are to be found 
in every anthology of English verse! 


Yet all the rest of the verse he wrote 


is flat, dull and tedious. And there 
are now many boys and girls in our 
schools who may be said to need to 
write poetry to satisfy their emotion- 
al life, and can every now and then 
achieve a beautiful result. 

And I have been surprised again 
and again by the quality of the verse 
that many can produce. Here for in- 
stance is a poem written by a girl 
just 14, which, with all its imperfec- 
tions, seems to me to have the essen- 
tial ring about it. I am certain it 
gave great joy to the girl to originate 
in this way—to have the chance of 
expressing her feelings from time to 
time in a natural manner instead of 
always amassing second-hand infor- 
mation. Anyhow,. let readers judge 
for themselves! It is called “Among 
the Dews and Violets.” 


I saw her in the woods where the pur- 
ple. violéts grow, 
I saw her near the bulrushes that 
fringe the little pool, 
The taM trees waved their branches, 
and the celandines were out, 
And the willow shook her catkins 
o’er the water cool. 


The ground was. thick with bluebelis 


with a primrose here and theré, 
And Rw aa a cowslips shone along 
gras 
While the ametbystine violets scenting 
 gweet the air 
Made a carpet soft as gossamer for 
her to pass. 


Her hair was golden like the sun, but 
moonshine in it shone. 
And her frock was all of shadowy 
silk of bluish purple hue. 
Her é¢yes were misty violets, her cheeks 
were wild rose blooms, 
The dew was silver on the ground, 
her wings were silver too. 


prising a number of writers could. 
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I saw hér in the early morn with dew 

drops in her hair, 
I saw her by the violets and the 

cowslips on the grass, 

IT saw the west wind stir her hair, and 

; kiss her silver wing, 

I saw the bluebells joyfully bend for 
their queen to pass! 


Full of faults, of course, but it may 
be said with truth that the particular 
pupil has learnt more by being al- 
lowed to write verse like this than 
by Iong didactic discourses from her 
teacher on great authors. For she 
will seek out for herself and enjoy 
thé great authors in order to: catch 
their’secret. Most probably she will 
never succeed, but what does that 
matter? She has added to her stock 


of enjoyment in life. E. 5. S. 
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And business, a worthy confrére in the builders’ federation, is never 
in arrears with invention. Business carries on when invention leaves off. 


Doesn’t the “Bay State,”.the progenitor of much of America’s cultural 
cosmos stand unrivaled In primary and higher educational institutions? 


- Words poured into the microphone reach fhe mariner and the aeronaut 
simultaneously. Even. the explorer in Asia’s steppes may listen, in. 


In the choir or the chorus, or in the grandeur of symphony, the field 
of music is as high as human aspirations. 


Verily, beauty has come to be a necessary concomitant to everyday life. 
And while we livé eonsistently with the cifv’s. greatness, we erect 


HOW PRONOUNCED? DERIVATIVE WORDS TOW PRONOUNCED? 


build new El Doradoes of culture. 
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~ Scope of, I nternational Board 


_ Cambridge, Eng. 1 


| fonal Mdueation 
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Ne r Jr. in 1923, has” al: y 


i “much good in 
1 ‘field in Europe and 


_ America, ee . future years may b2 | 
sted ‘@ great deal toward | 
easing international understand- 


= “and prosperity, _ The 
isa the board are in 
while its European 

in Paris. Dr. Au- 


my eek in. Kurope in the 
ica and ‘biological. ‘ectonces; 


trative officer of the Colle 
sriculture of Cornell University. 
ah ive of absence from Curne!l 
‘be n in dgriculture. He will 
‘pe sticceeded by Dr. Cc. LB 
, formerly director of the 


Pceattows iC Station. 


apy by fr poten limita- 


| future. 


aia, To indicate something of the 
truly international character of the 


jactivities of the board,.it may be of 


interest to name. these’ countries: 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, England, 
France, Germany,. Holland, Hungary, 
Italy, Norway, Poland, Russia, Scot- 
land,” Serbia, Spain, . Sweden, Swit- 
‘zerland, United States, Belgium, Bul- 
garia, Denmark, Estonia, New Zea- 
lant. 

The average age of the holders of 
ahese traveling fellowships is under 
30;.in other words, they are men 
who, have demonstrated their pro- 
ductive capacity as research work- 
ers and who show promise for the 
They must be sponsored by 
a leader in their line of work, and 
the man under whom they propose 
to study must indicate his willing- 
ness to receive them before the: 
board will consider their applica- 
tions. 

These fellowships are intended to . 
provide a richer background of ex- 
perience than a mian can ordinarily: 
obtain in his own country. It is 
heped that this experience will re- 
sult. in benefit to the fellowship 
holder, the institution to which he 
éxpects to return, the country to 
which he belongs, the country to 
which he resorts and the particular 
study or subject to which he has 


devoted himself. Not the least im-. 


portant benefit to be derived from 
these fellowships is the broad cul- 
tural value of thé contacts with uni- 
versity men in the various countries. 
- | Friendships formed in this way can- 
fiot fail to work for the good of the 


eae nations concerned, and in the course 
ea rot time may wéll come to play an 


important part in harmonizing world 


‘|yiews and affairs. 
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ésting and valuable work of. the 
board lies in the agricultural field. 
At first sight, agriculture might seem 
to be strictly a local affair, in which 
any one country must necessarily 
work out its own salvation. It has 
been found, however, that the inter- 
change of local experience is highly 
desirable and most helpful. 

Fellowships in agriculture which 
have been granted by the board cover 
a very wide field and include studies 
in such subjects as plant breeding, 
soils, entomology, forestry, grain 
marketing, rural education, and boys’ 
and girls’ club work. The holder of 
the fellowship in the last-named sub- 
ject has created so much interest in 
Denmark, that the Swedish Associa- 
tion of Young People From- the 
Farms has asked for help, and steps 
are being taken by the board to meet 
their needs) Aid has also been ‘ex- 
tended to the Hungarian Village As- 
sociation for the rehabilitation of 
native arts and industries. 


Anyone who is granted an Interna- 
tional Education Board fellowship. 
may count himself as fortunate in- 


most fatherly interest in him from 
the time the fellowship is granted 
until the student returns to his home 
inatitution. Travel is arranged by 
the officérs of the board. expense 
money is advanced, stipends are paid 
regularly, and many other helps- are 
given, which are especially appreci- 
atéd when one is.a student in a for- 
eign land. The Néw York office of 
the board is a haven of refuge for 
the European students who are sent 
to the United Statés, and the same 
may be said for the-Paris o 
the board for the holders of fellow- 


whatever their country of of origin. 
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Madison, Wis. 

Special Correspondence 
. H.. HIBBARD of the Wiscon- 
sin College of Agriculture re- 
rently speaking before a group 


of country-life workers, made the 
statement that rural people are in 
danger of losing their voice in na- 
tional affairs unless farm-trained 
leadership is developed. Perhaps no 
group of people wield so much in- 
fluence on rural life by developing 
rural leadership as do the clergy- 
men who preach to country audi- 
That is why a two weeks’ 
summer school for rural pastors is 
held each year at the Wisconsin Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 

Rural church problems will be 
lively topics of discussion at this 
year’s school which starts on June 
28. This school, under the adminis- 
tration of Dr. J. H. Kolb, has be- 
come a regular feature of the work 
at the college. It began five years 
ago with an enrollment of 40, and 


| has steadily increased since that time: 
until 87 pastors representing seven. 


denominations and 19 states attended 
last year. Early registration indi- 
cates. that an even larger number 
will attend this summer. The idea 
of the school originated in 1920, 
when the rural committees from six 
church organizations requested the 
college to do something to help the 
country church situation. It was 
therefore inaugurated to fill a defi- 
hitely felt want. 


~ The question has often been 


| raised as to whether a state. institu- 


tion should spend money for such 
religious work. However, the gen- 
eral impression of those who have 
seen the results of this kind of study 
seems to be that it is money well 
expended. There is no better oppor- 


|tunity offéred than this for the 


rural-life department of the college 
to exert a wide influence in so short 
a period of time. In these two 
weeks the college is able to spread 
its ideals into many communities 
through its instruction and inspira- 
tion to the men who are leaders of 
religious life in all parts of the 
state. 

It is generally admitted that the 
rural church is the center of the 
community: life in many progressive 
country districts. There is no other 
institution that puts so much empha- 


so the college through the leaders 
of these churches is spreading the 
gospel of better. homes and better 
farmers, The aim of the agricultural 
college is to people the land with 
contented farmers, living in well- 


ing enjoyment in their work on the 


men who meet in this:annual sum- 
mer school will help “awaed the 
realization of this goal. 

The school was. started ‘as a 
strictly non-sectarian institution 
with its sole purpose to better rural. 
conditions through its influence on™ 
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sis upon the subject of better living, | 


kept, beautiful homes, who are find-| 


farm. The inspired leadership of the. 


the leaders in rural districts. It is 
believed that the idea embodied in 
this school is-unique, in that it is a 
direct result of the petitions of the 
rural church commission, and that 
it js conducted as a school rather 
than as a conference. Several of the 
state institutions that have rural life 
departments arrange for religious 
conferences of rural pastors, but 
Professor Kolb is of the opinion that 
Wisconsin is the only agricultural 
college that hasS an organized pro- 
gram of study conducted along the 
same lines as other extension proj- 
ects. 

It is a regular extension course 
just as is provy'ed for other groups 
in agriculture suvh as those for bee- 
keepers, horticulturists, dairymen, 
agronomists, or live-stock breeders. 
Regular schools of instruction are 
given at the college for these various 
groups of farmers, so Kolb and the 
church commission conceived the 
idea of giving the rural pastors the 
Same service, for they rightly judge 
that the rural clergyman, quite as 
much as the beekeeper or the. poul- 
tryman, is necessary in improving 


can farms. 

Three types of problems are 
studied: Those of a general nature 
applicable to all denominations, those 
of a technical nature applicable to 
special denominations, and the reg- 
ular farm problems that are met with 
in any dealings with life on the farm, 
these latter being problems mainly of 
production and distribution of farm 
products. 

The general problems are handled 
in group discussions led by specialists 
in their particular fields; those per- 
tinent to special denominations are 
taken up in group discussions under 
the leadership of men in the various 
denominations, while the farm busi- 
ness problems are brought out in the 
regular lectures and demonstrations 
by the college faculty. 

Two cycles of courses were taken 
up last year, the first being for pas- 
tors who were attending, the school 
the first time, with the second 
adopted far those who had been at 
the conference at some one of the 
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IF YOU LIKE 


Swimming—H iking—Canoeing—and 
all other outdoor sports come here 
this summer. Send for booklet. 


CAMP LARCOM for Girls 
CAMP CHOCORUA for Boys 
VRAIMONT COTTAGES for Adults 


The White Mountain Camps 
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Rural Pastors at Fourth Annual Summer Schoo! Learning Community Plays Under the Direction of Prof. F. E. Schlatter of the University of Wisconsin Depart- 
One Part of the Rural Social Problem Is-Teaching the Reopie on Farms and 


Pastors in Train ing for Rural Leadership 


first three sessions. The recommen- 
dations of the committee from the 
various denominations present were 
to the effect that a third cycle shall 
be inaugurated this year, and that 
any rural pastor who has completed 
three cycles and has made a sgatis- 
factory survey of some of the rural 
problems in his own community will 
be given a certificate. 

Courses are given in sociology of 
community>life, community surveys 
and organization, and various phases 
of agricultural economics. All phases 
of farm activities and farm projects 
are studied. The pastors who have 
attended this school in the past have 
entered into the work with a great 
deal of enthusiasm. They judged cat- 
tle, studied poultry raising, and 
learned something about gardening 
and horticulture. They played under 
the direction of F. E. Schlatter while 
absorbing something of the funda- 
mentals and practice in rural recre- 
ation. In brief\every possible avenue 
of: making the most of their two 
weeks was used. 
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Paxton Park 


MODERN EDUCATION FOR GIRLS 
and BOYS 


_ ST. _NEOTS, HUNTS, ENGLAND 


St. @Gothard School 


Cheshunt, Herts, England 


Day '& Boarding School. First Class Modern 
Education. Individual care & tuition, Pupils 
prepared for examinations. 


For particulars apply to the Principals. 


MISS R. E. CHURCHARD, N, F, U 
MISS M. SCOTT, B. Sc. 


CASTLEMERE. 


RUSTINGTON, SUSSEX, ENG. 
(Formerly Southlands, Blackheath) 


Home School for Girls—Boyls Under 9 
Large house, good grounds, close to sea. 


Principal, MISS BARNES 
Phone Rustington 138 


DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS 


A SUMMER SCIIOOL, 


under the 


rection of MISS FTHEL DRIVER, 


1.R.A.M., Diplomee in 
mies, will be held at Westfield 
College, Hampstead, london, 

August 3rd to 14th inclusive, 
Tuere will be an INTERNATIONAL CON- 
GRESS OF RHYTHM, GENEVA, AUGUST 
16 to 18th, followed by a SUMMER SCHOOL, 
under the direction of. MONSIEUR JAQUES- 
DALCROZE, AUGUST 19th to 286th, Inquiries 
to THE LONDON SCHOOL OF DALOROZE 
EURHYTHMICS, London, 

, we Se England. 


Clear View 


264 South Norwood Hill 
LONDON, S. E. 25, ENGLAND 


First-Class Girls’ School for 
Boarders and Day Scholars. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS /PPLY TO 
THE PRINCIPAL 


Tel. Sydenham 26388 


Kurhyth- 


23 Store Street, 


FRANCE—VICINITY PARIS 


Le Lierre 


(near the Bois de Boulogne) 


HIGH-CLA8&S 
FINISHING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Complete Courses tn French. Generali Cul- 

tural Studies under the personal direction of 
noted professors, artists and musicians of 
reputation and experience. Sightseeing, visits 
to Museums. Exeursions. Travelling in France 
and other countries dnring the holidays. Open 
during summer. Large garden. Tennis Court, | 
Modern Comfort. 


Samer H e MNoirmoutier. Excellent 

ems eod—Bathing Beach. MME. 

BERNT LIE, Rué dy Chateau and 9 Avenue 
ne. 


Viotor-Hugo, Boulogne-sur-Sei 
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EAST CHOP 
MARTHA’S VINEYARD ISLAND 
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Challoner School 


71 and 72 Queen’s Gate, 


London, S. W. 7, England 
Day and Boarding School 
Girls _ repared if desired 1 wl Dats 

sity~ Examinations & Scho 


Facilities for outdoor games = - i- 
cal work of many kinds. 
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All Grades United 
in City Exhibition 


Special Correspondence 
| areca weeks have become 


a familiar feature of English 
public life, and most cities of 
importance either have held or in- 
tend to hold at least-one such func- 
tion. The education week recently 
held at Rugby was distinguished 
from other such festivals by a grati- 
fying and unique feature. For the 
firat time all grades of education, 
from the infant’s department of the 
state elementary school to the world 
famous School of Rugby were united 
in a public demonstration of the 
work and value of education. The 
exhibition of school work which, as 
is usually the case, formed a promi- 
nent feature of the proceedings, was, 
as one speaker said, making history, 
in that it was the first exhibition 
containing work sent from a great 
public school, secondary schools, 
day continuation schools, technical 
schools and elementary schools. The 
greatest good feeling and cordiality 
of relationship characterized all the 
sections of teachers and organizers, 
and the week was a great success. 
Lord Eustace Percy, president of 
the Board of Education, the head- 
master of Rugby and other promi- 
nent educationists, took part in the 
proceedings. Rugby School ranks 
with Eton, Harrow and Winchester 
as a great “public” indorsed school. 
In the United States it would be 
known as a preparatory school. 


Marks Meaning 
Little or Nothing 


To the Editor of the 

Page: 

I am writing with regard to a well- 
written article appearing on your 
page of June 14, entitled “Marks 
Mean Little or Nothing.” 

I agree with this article up to the 
last three lines, “when the majority 
of instructors think the same and yet 
continue giving grades, are they do- 
ing any better?” I believe that this 
conclusion leaves a wrong impres- 
sion with the reader regarding the 
standards of instructors inasmuch as 
it may be interpreted as implying 
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that instructors could better condi- | | 


tions if they would. 

As an instructor I wish to state 
that most instructors are entirely 
helpless in the matter of having to 
record grades. They are required by 
the school to indicate markings for 
students and would be dismissed 
were they to refuse to co-operate 
with the institution in complying 
with its regulations. 

As to the matter of injustice in 
grades, of course there is injustice. 
There is injustice in any system 
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Virginia College 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A leading, southern school in the Valley of Vir- 
ginia, famous for beauty, Elective, Prepara- 
tory and College Courses, Music, Expression, 
Domestic Science, Secretarial Course, Library 
Courses and Journalism. Catalog. Mattie P. 
Harris, Pres.; Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, 
Vice-President. Box J, Roanoke, Virginia, 


Berkeley Hall School 


300 North Swall Drive 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
Co-educational, Kindergarten to 9th Grade 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Los Angeles Exchange, Oxford 6814 
July 5th to August 14th 


We advertise only in The Christian 
Science Monitor 


Forest Hill School 


CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA, CALIFORNIA 


Unique in its opportunity for outdoor 
life and study. ... Boarding and Day 
School for girls and boys. ... Primary 
preparatory to high school. An out- 
door school delightfully situated - a 
pine grove on Carmel Bay. 


Traphagen School-of Fashion 
INTENSIVE SIX - WEEK 

SUMMER COURSE 

Alt phases from elementary 
tou full mastery of costume 
design and iliuatration’ are 
tavoht in ahorteat time com- 
patible with thoroughness. 
Special Ceetes ° gene for 


Tea 
DAY AND EVENING 
SESSIONS 
Also Evening Life Classes 
Our sales department dis- 
poses of atudent work. Cer- 
tifcates given toa students 
fulflling requirements of the course. 


SME TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
200 W. 57th Street, New York City 


Pronunciation 
of Proper Names 
in the News 


Pierre Cécile Puvis de Cha- 
vannes (peu-vé duh shavan’), 
1824-98, French historical and 
decorative painter. 

Patrick Fraser Tytler (tit’-ler). 
son of Lord Woodhouselee 
(1791-1849), Scottish historian. 


Ausable Chasm (o-sah-bl’ | | 
kazm), post village of Clinton | 
County, New York, on the 
Ausable River. The walls of 
the chasm rise 100-175 feet 
high. 

Sir John Vaughan (vawn), dis- 
tinguished jurist, born in Car- 
diganshire, Wales (1608-1674). 
He was Chief Justice of Com- 
mon Pleas. 

Claude F. de Vaugelas (v6'zh’- 
lah), French grammarian 
(1585-1650), born near Tré- 
voux, one of the first members 
of the French Academy. 

Benguela (ben-gai’-lah), seaport 
on the west coast of Africa, 
capital of Portuguese colony 
of the same name. 


where the awards are arbitrary. The 
student, as a citizen of the world, 
must meet this injustice wherever he. 
works and inasmuch as college is to 
be a preparation for life, he should. 
learn this lesson of the relation be- 
tween work and award. Unless he is 
taught to receive his marks in this 
spirit, he is liable to disappointments 
later. He should be faught the true 
perspective of grades not only for 
his peace of mind in college but as 
a matter of preparation for meeting 
arbitrary conditions wherever he 
finds them in life. B. C. T. 


Marion, Ia. 
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Commonwealth 


Kenmore 
Aven 
Shenk Se 


COEDUCATIONAL 


Boarding and Day Departments 


Interior Decoration 


Practical training by delightful Home| 
Study Method. Color harmony, fabrics, 
period styles, furniture arrangement and 
all fundamentals. Send for Catalog 46 C. 


Six weeks’ summer course in New York 
City commences July ; 
Send for Catalog 46 8. 
The NEW YORK SCHOOL of 
INTERIOR ~ DECORATION 
441 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Bishopthorpe 


Two hours from New York and Philadelphia. 

Congenial School Life and Profitable Study. 
Tennis, Kiding, Swimming in the School's 
own pool. 

Courses: College Preparatory, Home Econom- 
ics, Interior Decoration, Costume Design, Sec- 
atoms Expression, Art, Music, Arts and 

rafts. 


For New Catalog es Book of Viewe Address 


Mr. and oa Cc. Wyant, Principals. 
Box 3240, Bothicbens, Pa. 


MX AN RAFAEL 
a Military Academy 
On jo-acre edie at foot of 


famous Tamalpais Range; 
climate unsurpassed; high 
scholasticstandards; ; preparation for 
ern = Westérn universities; new build. 


uipment; cavalry; band; large 

a ic field; swimming pool; individual 

supervision; boys of high school age, also junior 

department for boys from six years. c4ddres— 
A. L. Stewart, Supt., San Rafael, Calif, 


Webb os 
CALIFORNIA 


Located in the country, thirty 
miles from Los Angeles. All 
outdoor sports, riding, hiking, 
swimming. Finest of instruc- 
tion. Limited enrollment, open 
only to boys whose personal 
a family references are of the 
est. 


Summer session at Camp Robin 
liood, Lake Arrowhead, in the 
San Bernardino Mountains. 


For information on school or camp, trite 


Thompson Webb, Headmaster 
Claremont, California 
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SHORTHAND 


Shorthand & =TN ONE MONTH 


Typewriting 
By Prof, Miller, who taught at 
Columbia University FIVE YEARS 

MILLER INSTITUTE OF SHORTHAND 


1465 Broadway, at 42d Street, New York City 
Phone Wisconsin 


BOISE, IDAHO 


Enroll with us for a good thoro 
business ae 
Write for Catalog . ©. BEETHAM, Mgr. 


ees ae, STRATTON| 


in Positions 
Advancement. 


Send for Bulletin 
giving courses,efc. 


BOSTON 


JW.BLAISDELL Principal 


33% Boylston St. 
Cor: Arlington Sh 
TEL, KENmore 6789 


_ FALL SESSION OPENS SEPT. 7 


AVE you renewed your subscription to the’ Monitor? ~ 
Prompt renewal insures your receiving every issue, 


and is a courtesy greatly appreciated by The Christian 


Sciences Publishing Society. 
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TH CRYSTAL 
_ IS DISCUSSED 


Earth Resistance Is 
Reduced 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
LONDON—Progress in the science 


: - of radio is marked by a series of dis- | 


coveries which have proved in mgny 
cases to be of a somewhat revolu- 
iaaiy nature. Amateur radio really 
_gtarted when the unreliable and 
cba inefficient coherer yielded 
_ its place to the crystal detector. The 
* latter was more sensitive, and en- 


“Feceived at a much greater speed. 

Next: came the invention of the 
-- thermionic valve; first the two-elec- 
- trode, and then the three-electrode 
_-valye (or triode), with its unlimited 
possibilities as amplifier and trans-: 
- mitter of undamped Waves and $te- 
_ lephony. 

Later followed the discovery of the 
» advantages of the use of short waves 


Phenomenal, and has resulted in 

power, and disturbances due to 

light and atmospherics are, as is 
oral known, almost absent. 


oscillating crystal—or rather, the 


covered by Dr. Eccles in 1910, but its 


sia demonstrated the = oscillating 
gh sagen of certain minerals. _ 

_ ‘The discovery naturally appeals to 
a large number of amateurs, as it af- 
porte for the most part, straight- 
- forward research, involving very lit- 
Pe. expense in apparatus, and yield-/| 
ing results of which the importance 
is bound to be recognized. 

» But this system of amplification by 


ed. Serious ,work on the 
~ gubject has been carried out only 
for a comparatively short time. 

The results already claimed are 
to the experimenter most gratifying, 
and although the crystal amplifier 
-is not yet suitable for use by the 


that the -system is commercially use- 
less, The crystal has been made:to 
; that is enough; it is now 


méthods are simplified to the extent 
that crystal amplifiers will be placed 
on Foe! market. 

Incidentally, it is perhaps for- 
- tunate that the task is left to only 


eee yerel: get oscillated? That is one 

_ the difficulties that has to be sur- 

; mounted, for at present, oscillation 

Nod grag receiver is by no 
ee 0 control. 

The simplest. circuit. employing the | 

1 amplifier is as shown in the 

, C is the oscilalting crystal, 

consists of a fine steel wire 

‘in contact with a suitable 

te crystal. It will generally be 


sensitive as an oscil- 

th hough the results can be im- 

ed by fusing the crystal in the 
“arc. | 

me detecting crystal connected to 
hones ‘should preferably. be of 

1 res e type, the perikon 
nat: and of copper pyrites and 

i specialty recommended. 
ee ethane of 
oht the battery 
Ki (fa Scans batteries an- 
ently) giving a total volt- ; 8°° 
>. 42 or 15;. the actual 
‘to the cryatal is reg- 

8 of the potentionie- 


at i atght seem extraor- 
Aa 1 00 @ crystal,in series. 
» when it aK 80 fre- 


sible. The ex- 
trot the. oscil- 

whet cpio ar e 
ses No resistance; in 
orto less’ than noth- 
-—and* this bal- 
resistance of the 

xe. cireuit. 


spate A 


yWorld via the 


man’s Piccadilly Players; 
‘| Entertainers; music; 


With This Circuit the Oscillating Crystal Idea is Used, Which Wipes Out the 
Resistance in the Input Circuit, Thereby Giving Much Greatér Signal Strength 
Than With the Ordinary Crystal Circuits. 
Be Found More Convenient for the Battéry Shown If Purchases Aré Madé in 


the United States. 
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| emma 
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JUNE. 29 


ATLANTIC STANDARD TIME 
CNRA, Moncton, N. B. (812 Méters) 


7:30 p. m.—Bedtime stor 
8—Talks. 


—Dance music. 


9—Studio program, 
perial Theater Orchestra, Saint John, 
N. B., under direction of A. E. Jones. 


ies, 


Aunt Ida. 
by Im-~ 


il 


EASTERN STANDARD TIME 
CKCL, Toronto, Ont. (857 Meters) 


5:45 to $:45 p. m.—Fa 


lk, 


“Effective 


Speaking,’ Prof. F. Home Kirkpatrick : 


dance orchestra ; 
Mijton and his ‘orchestra ; 


sport results; 
from WEAF, 


studio pro; am; Don 


“Permanent 
Wavers’”’; radio talk, Allan B, Oxley. 
WCSH, Portland, Me. (256 Meters) 
6 to 10:30 p. m.—Children’s period; 


from WEAF, Eurekas; 


the Twins; studio pro- 


ram; from WEAF, Variety Half Hour; 
rom WEAF, Vincent Lopez and his Casa 


Lopez Orchestra. 


WEEI, Boston, Mass. (848 Meters) 
5 to 10:30 p. m.—Keith’s Radio Re- 


view; events of the 
scores; 
popular songs; 


day and baseball 
George Joy and Nell Cantor in 
Big Brother Club; Mu- 
sicale; from New York, Eurekas; Twins; 


hour of music; musicale ; Vincent Lopez 
‘and his orchestra ; Bill Harrison’ s Radio 


Reception Report. 


WBZA and WBZ, Boston-Springfield, 
Mass. (242 and 888 Meters) 


5:55 p. 
Patterson's Kimball Trio. 


Lloyd Stoneman, pianist; 


a. 20-214 . 
studio, Eurekas ; 
daily news bulletin : 
variety half hour: 
his orchestra ; 
orchestra. 


m.—Market reports. 


6—Bob 


6 :30—Base- 
ball results. 6:33—Copley-Plaza Orches- 
tar, under direction of W. Edward Boyle. 
8—WBZ Movie Club. 9—Mrs: Ruth Borg- 
Ekberg, contralto; Fred Wade, tenor; 
Arthur Bal- 
lance, baritone: and a violinist. 


WTAG,Worcester, Mass. (268 Meters) 


m.—From New York 
program of music; 

hour of music; 
Vincent Lopez and 
the uffalodians’ dance 


WGY, Schenectady, N. Y. (380 Meters) 


5:30 Binge 
ee. ene 


Rate. t Sameouat ” 


pee N. 


m.—Dinner program, Van Cur- 
Y. 6:25—Baseball 
“Producing Bril- 
6 :45—WGY Or- 


chestra. 7:30—Half-hour of Romance,” 
from New York. 8&—Severino Mandolin 


Quintet: 


from New York. 


9—Grand Tour—‘“‘Around the 
ay er: Hemisphere,”’. 
9 :30—‘‘Beaver. Hour,” 


musical program from Buffalo, N. Y, 
“WEAF, New York City (492 Meters) 
5 p. m.—Dinner music. 5 :55—Baseball 


scores, 
singer. 6 :10 — Columbia 
lon concert. 
7:30—"The Twins.” 
—Moment musicale. 
Bossert} Orchestra: 
lodians’ Dance Orchestra, 


6—Willard Robinson, 


pianist- 


University 
French lecture by Dr. Thatcher Clark. 
6 :30—Sa 


i— The Eurekas.,”’ . 
8—Musical hour. 9 
9,:30—Jack Albin’s 
10 :30-—The Buffa- 


WJZ, New York City (455 Meters) 


6 to 
Beagles” ; 
One-Uy Cut-Ups ; 
the grand tour 


0:45 p. 


“Travel Music’”’ 


1 m.—Frank 
Harold Leonard's orchestra ; 

“Gems of Romance” ; 

: George 


Dole 


Olsen’ s Pennsylvania Roof Orchestra. 
WMCA, New York \City (341 Meters) 


°6 to 12 p 
Time-O- 


p. m.—Quality Boys; Berland 
; Park Entertainers; talk, T. R. 

Stat Entertainers } Paul White- 
Columbia Park 
Woodmansten Or- 


Weyant; 


to | chestra; Ernie Golden. and his McAlpin 


at ‘frst ‘be fg iacad. 


‘the ‘oscillating | {!Dert 


, a8 et mn Be the best speci- 
ive points are not found 
isin the case of the ordi- 

ry 4 etec Paeatt aty Btal. that 
eset I ) s indicated by 
I * ibolst heard in the phones, 
at ing -on the 
nal fo 


ony 
pone ‘the “Glick” 
:C. w. to be re- 


‘a Amare pos P wey wale a arttoee 
Le Se Ap a = andards. wide qu 3 


i suits 


lashes 


| Ghatfonte 


hestra 6 


Norman. Pearce, readings; 


et Golden and his McAlpin Orches- 


| tra; McAlpin Entertainers. 


WGBS, New York. City (316 Meters) 
¢ p. m.—Dinner concert ;baseball re- 


and news; Pla 
~ Kayak, Guild, 


ont he Saar ps vi 0—T 


career and Schumann s 


Edgar Schewe, pianist. 10— 


and 


ball scores; 


ay—Auspices Episco- 
dad Carnations” b 
lenn Hughes with Charlyne Courtland, 
Hyde and Rexford Kendrick. 
9 -20-—-Richard gy athe “Royal Road 


ar Schewe, 
t. 9:40—Mercedes Fehley, on hey 


OWGBS Stri String 

| Trio and Simeon Sabro, baritone. . 10 :30— 

Arrowhead Dance Orchestra. 

WPG, Atlantic City, N. J. (800 Meters) 
5 730 to 11:30 p. m.—Last-minute news 


15-minute 


organ fe vata. request selections), Arthur 
Scott 


Traym 


ore dinner mausic 


k; 
Ethel Rattay yearns s Footlight mend 


Fashion b Loeage te ae io te ger ae 
teel Pier; Murphy’s nstrels ; 

pra ‘Pat C way's “B Dual nore’ ty bn 

; on s Band, assis y 

Gare Ferletti, baritone ; 

i and classic piano recital, 


Marine 


Bonawitz ; 


Marine 


- Dance orchestra, Million Dollar 


° *si1 lver Slipper 


ub 


Dance or- 


~ WIP, Philadelphia, Pa. (508 Meters) 


5:15 to 11:30 Dinner m 
n Pconcert Orch 


eee i oe Fe 


ra, 
im; . 


rec- 
ball 


dar 
Sliver Slips a ar; 


a aang a Si Pa, (278: seaei 


to, 10:30 p. m.~ Instegmental. Trio, 


of the ’ 


te 


children of all ages, 


| Fopulse 
Ten 


Giovanni Medori, concert pianist; Eddie } 
Malle and his entertainers; Billy Hays 
and his orchestra. 

WRC, Washington, D. C. (469 Meters). 

7 to 11 p. m.—Varied musical program ; 
“Gems of Romance”; the Grand Tour” ; 
dance music. 

WBAL, Baltimore, Md. (246 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—Program by WBAL Dinner 
Grebeeire. Robert Iula, conductor, 8— 
Musical program, Katherine Whitelock, 
violinist; George E®lek, piamst; Con- 
ner Turner, baritone, 9—Municipal Band 
of Baltimore, Nelson C. Kratz, conductor. 


KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa. (809 Meters) 


5:30 p. m.—Dinner concert played by 
the Symphony Players. 6:15—Baseball 
scores. 8—Report and news periods on 
all important livestock, grain, wool, 
cotton and produce markets, 8: 30— 
Sacred Song Half Hour. 9I—Concert by 
Marjorie Keil Benton, soprano and the 
Symphony Players. Ellmer Zoller? ac- 
companist. 9:55—Time Signals and 
weather forecast; baseball scores. 10:35 
—Concert from the Grand Theater, 
Pittsburgh. 

WGR, Ruffalo, N. Y. (319 Meters) 


5:30 to 10:30 p.-m.—Dinner music by 
Vincent Lopez Statler Orchestra : jointly 
with station ‘WEAF, New York City: 
the Eurekas: Twins: Musical Hour ;:4 
Moment Musicale ; Ben ‘Bérnie and his 
orchestra ; weather forecast. . 

WTAM, Cleveland, 0. (889 Meters) 

6 to 12 p. m.—State Theater vaude- 
ville and music; baseball scores: 
‘Eureka program from WEAF: Twins: 
peregrine mal omen Musicale : Vin- 
cen ez Orchestra; studio program, 
Frank as Wilson’s orchestra. 4 

WW4dJ, Detroit, Mich: (3583 Meters) 


6 p. m.—Dinner music. 7 to 10—Pro- 
gram Pensoti WEAF, New York. 

WREO, Lansing Mich. (286 Meters) 

6 to 7 p. m.—Dinner con¢ert from 
studio by the ‘“Serenaders” and En- 
semble; miscellaneous bulletins. 8 :15~— 
Reo Band, Carl Hall Dewey, conductor ; 
Special musica] features; vocal and in- 
strumental solos. 


wt 


CENTRAL STANDARD TIME 
WCCO, St. Paul-Minneapolis, Minn. 
ty (417 Meters) 

6 p. m—The Eurekas. 6:30—Twins. 
7—Hour. or music. 8—Minstrels. 9':30— 
“Outdoors in Minnesota,” Izaak Walton 
League. 10—Weather report, closing 
grain markets and baseball scores. 

rare Chieago, Ill. (250 Meters) 

7 8 p. m—Trianon Ensemble, 
Elizabeth Roehik, cellist; Margaret TCon- 
rad, violinist; Preston Grove, pianist ; 
Genevieve Burnham, soprano; in pro- 
gram of operatic music. 9 to 1J)—Tri- 
anon Orchestra; Dell Lamps; Wood- 
lawn Theater Orchestra:; Armin  F. 
Hand: Trianon Ensemble; WMBB Male 
Trio; Nora Noraine and Lou Sievera, Joe 
Warner, Mable Bagley in popular pro- 
gram: 

WHT, 


6 to 11 p. 


Chicago, ; mn. (400 Meters) 


n.—ColHyer’s sport results; 
dinner organ recital by Al Carney; Paul 
Rader Chape Service; studio features 
(238 meters) } | licenneth Clark ; Hawaiian 
Quartet; Bel Canto Male Quartet 
Collyer's sport gossip; weather reports ; 

Your Hour League, ‘with Presidents Pat 
Barnes and Al Carney. 


- WLS, Chicago, Ill. (845 Meters) 


5:30 p. m.—Organ concert, Elsie Mae 
Look. 5745—Maurie Sherman's College 
Inn Orchestra. 6—Lullaby Time, Elsie 
and Ralph. . 6:15—Readings, University 
of Chicago. 6 :30—Organ concert, Al Mel- 
gard. 6 :50—Voice oft the Listener® 6 :55— 
Golf lesson, Amber Andrews. 7——News 
summary and surprise time. 7 :30—Doris 
Wittich and Don Malin, two-piano music. 


WIID, Mooseheart, Il, (308 Meters) 

4:45 p. m.—Dinner concert, Howard L. 
Petarebn ‘elavin organ; Palmer House 
Symphony sins s; Compton's “I See by 
the Newspape Pal mer House Victo- 
rians. 7—Mooseheart Studio,- music by 
olos, bands. 9— 
almer House Vic- 


mer House Studio, 
eer 11:30—Settin’ 


torians; Clarence Harper. 
up hour. | eS 
WLW, Cincinnati, 0. (422 Meters) 

6 to 9 p. m.—“Your Week-end Trip” by 
the Cincinnati Automobile Club; John 
Jordan, tenor; dinner music from Castle 
Farm; ‘band. concert by the Tenth United 
States Infantry band, Fort Thomas, Ky., 
Wasvant Officer E. G. Fischer, conductor; 

cert by Symphony Orchestra under the 
direction of William C. Stoess. 


WKERC, Cincinnati, 0. (422 Meters) 
9 to 11:30 Pp. Mm .—Organ recital, ne 
Perazzo; “‘Doc’”’ emt i ih. Cuvier : 
En rtainers; popular 

ke ern Aylwate ana Merve! 
J Schwarz. 


Bert Lindsey, 
“WHAS, Louisville, Ky. (400 Me ordle 
lie, to 9 he m.—The Cardinals, 


clatinet and arr 
theft tak Oke *ometal central standard ime 


petro Nashville, Tena. (288 Meters) 
7:45 hg owe bedtime story. 8 se 
ar 


nged by 
mas Pinkerton, Pianist, of Franklin, 
nn. 


Prins Kansas City, ig (366 Meters). 


BS m.—Marketgra weather 
the ‘Tell: Me-a- yi 
el , women’s editor o the 


-Perhaps an easier 
‘would 
ot" tickler, 
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New York to Have 
One Show This Year 


New York, June 28 

NLY one national radio show 

will be held in New York City 
this fall, it is announced by 
George A. Scoville, chairman of 
the board of diréctors of the Radio 
Exhibition Corporation. Mr. Sco- 
ville state: 

“It has been decided by the 
board of directors. of the Radio 
Exhibition Corporation that the 
proposed ratio exposition to be 
held in Grand Central Palace, 
Sept. 10-17, be cancéled. The 
directors are recommending to all 
of its exhibitors that they exhibit 
at the World’s Radio Fair to be 
held in New Madison Square Gar- 
den, Sept. 13-18, under the auspices 
of the Radio Manufacturers’ Asso- 
tiation.” 


WHO, Des Moines, Ia. (526 Meters) 


7:30 p. m.—Philbreck and his orches-’ 


tra. 8—Trio; Stewart Watson, baritone. 


WOAW, Omaha, Neb. (526 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Hugo G. Heyn,° xylophone. 
6: -40-—-Baseball scores. 6 :45—Market 
résumé. 6:50—Orchestra. 9—Classical. 
10:10—Radio review, conducted by Neal 
Jones. 

poorer Dallas, Tex. (476 Meters). 

6 :30 ° m.—Ford’s Texas Trumpeters, 
Dal-Oak fp iconic Park. 8:30—Rea 
Nunnallee and musicians from Van 
Alstyne, Texas. 10—Dance music. 

KPRC, Houston, Tex. (297 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—Uncle Judd’s Kiddies’ hour. 

7 :25—Baseball results. 7 :30—Billie 
Mack’s dance orchestra. 8—Houston 
Real Estate Board courtesy talk. 8 :15— 
Dance . music continued. 8 :30—Mrs. 
Harry H. Hedges, mezzo-soprano; Mrs, 
W. R. Shriner Jr., accompanist. 

KFDM, .Beaumont, Tex. (316 Meters) 


7 p. m.—Children’s period. 8 to 10— 
Orchestral selections. 


MOUNTAIN STANDARD TIME 
CNRR, Regina, Sask. (312 Meters) 


8 p. m.—Kiddies’ bedtime story by Aunt 
Jenny; studio program of vocal and in- 


: strumental numbers. 


" PACIFIC STANDARD TIME 

CNRV, Vancouver, B. C. (291 Meters) 

9 p. m.—Studio program presented by 
Ramona Rambért, Clare McKinley and 
Delos Jewkes, 10:30—Cabaret Belmont 
orchestra, assisted by Miss Bebe Mullar, 
soprano. 

KJR, Seattle, “Wash. (884 Meters) 

6 to 11 p. m.—Varied musical program. 

oe Portland, Ore. (319 Meters) 

8 m.—Christian Science lecture by 
Paul * Stark Seeley, B., for First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, Portland, 
Ore., from the church edifice. 

KGW, Portland, Ore. (492 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Dinner concert, 7:30—Weather, 
market and news items. 8—Educational 
program; book review; “Radio Berg-o- 
logues,” by Charles I... Berg; talk, “‘Intel- 
ligent Use of the Camera”; thrift talk by 
George P. Simons; music the Alicia 
McElroy String Quartet. 10—Dance music 
by wire telephony, featuring Herman 
Kenin’s dance orcnestra and intermission 
piano solos by Curt Kramer. 


' KGO,. Oakiand, Calif. (361 Meters) 


8 p. m.—“The Divan,” a song cycle by 
Bruno Huhn for mixed quartet: Eileen 
Piggott, soprano; Ruth Hall Crandall, 
contralto; Philip Ashcraft, tenor; Charles 
Lloyd, bass: Esta Marvin Pomeroy, ac- 
companist; ‘assisted by Dorothy Dukes 
Dimm, cellist. 9%—The Foye d+ 2! Hour. 
10—Dance music, Madigon’s .Aidshipmen. 
KPO, San Franciseo, Calif. (429 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—States Orchestra, Waldemar 
Lind, director. 7—Rudy Seiger'’s orches- 
tra. 8—Studio program. 9—Program fea- 
turing the Mona trio and harmony eam, 
Gy psy and Marta. 10—Palace Orchestra, 
Gene James, director. 


‘KPSN, Pasadena, Calif. (316 Meters) 
6 p m.—Dinner-time news reports. 7 :50 
—Current sports events discussed by 
Charles W. Paddock, champion sprinter. 
8—Concert hour with ensemble, Henri 
J. van Praag, director and George 
Frenger, tenor. 


— Berkeley, Calif. (286 Meters) 

p. m.—Studio program—Talk on 
“Poultry Raising’ by H. M. Butterfield 
of the Agrieultural ‘Department of the 
University of California; Mrs Leah Hall 
Wisler, talk on “The Child Problem in 
Education”; talk by Sergeant Swain of 
the Berkele Police Department ; 
travelogue, “Yellowstone National Park 
No. 2” courtesy of the Southern Pacific 
Company ; violin selections, Harry Wein- 
flash, pupil of Seignor de Grassi accom- 
panied by Mrs. Beulah Teasdel. 


KNX, Hollywood, Calif. (337 Meters) 


7 to 11 p. m.—Courtesy program and 
dance music. 


KMTR, Hollywood, Calif. (238 Meters) 


5*p. m.—Home hour conducted by 
Mammy Simmons; the “citizenship 
hour’’ with Western Rangers and Camp- 
fire Girls. 6—‘‘Radio Press Agent” hour 
with popular musical entertainers and 
business announcements. 7—E. P. 


Barcley, African explorer and diamond 


expert. 7:30—Wilshire’s Ionaco lectures, 
J. P. Redding, manager of the Holly- 
wood branch. 8—Dance orchestra. 9— 
Henry Halstead’s dance orchestra and 
entertainers. 


KHJ, Los Angeles, Calif. (405 Meters) 
6:30 p. m.—Children’s period. 7:30— 

Evening Scripture reading. 7:40—H. M. 

Robertson weekly talk on dogs. 


KFSD, San Diego, Calif. (246 Meters) 

6:15 p. m—E. Frank Gunn, “Ye 
Towne Topics.” 6:30—Musical Amuse- 
iment Review. 7—Musical program. 8— 
Program o Paianie by courtesy. 10—Har- 
vey Ball and his U. S. Grant HO6tel or- 
chestra, 


I have a Browning-Drake set which 
is operating fairly well except for the 
last tube, which does not amplify. I 
am using the 3%in. home-made coils 
which I started with in June, 1924. The 


first tube (UV199) is neutralized by 
General Radio balancing condenser. The 
other four tubes are UV201A. The set 
includes National condensers, fixed grid- 
leak (7-9 meg.). One stage transformer- 
coupled amplification, and two stages of 
impedance-coupled. are being used at 
present. The second stage.is National 
impedaformers, while thé third stage is 
made up with a transformer primary as 

a choke coil, a .5 meg.' gridleak and an 
“006 condenser. I get a fine tone but 
volume and distance is nothing. extra. 
The last tube does not amplify nor does 
it distort. When I plug in on the fifth 
tube I see little difference than ape 
using four tubes. The B oe F- 
nish about 110 volts and C battery has 
been varied up to 10 volts, 

sad will appreciate any help you can give 

3 am ‘most grateful for the privilege of 
reading your fadio page, Which I have 


rd mig i but without 
he filament adjust- 
H. 8. B., _Roches- 


via ee it started. 


f 3 “will increase the value 
) last sta 

o .01 you sh 

difficulty. © 

Hurd circuit we suggest 

rheostat on the seco tube 

the operation of the tickler easy. Once 
this is set it does fot demand adjust- 
ment. Therefore we cannot see why the 
filament control should prove critical. 
way to control] this 
across 


be to shunt a. resistance 


. r 4 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LECTURE 
Paul Stark Seeley, C. S. B., will lec- 


ture for First Church of Christ, Scien- |- 


tist, Portland, Ore., in the church 
edifice, 8 p, m., June 29. Station KOIN 


— lecture on wings 


P 
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General Classified 


- Advertisements under this heading 
appear in ail itions of The Christian 
Science Monitor. Rate 50 cents a line. 


y Minimum space four lines. 


er. LET—FURN ISHED 


AAA 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 


229 N:. E. 24th Street 

New 2 and’ 3-rodm suites with tub and 
shower; exquisitely furnished, electricity, oF 
hot watér, janitor service; in beautiful Mira- 
mar section; close to good markets and best 
transportation in city; five blocks to Christian 
Sciénce church; reasonable rates to adult Gen- 
tiles; ownershi ” pc eotae Call or write 
L. W. BOYNT 


Local Classified Advertisements 


Advertisements under this heading appear in this edition only. Rate 25 
cents a line. Minimum space three’ lines, minimum order four lines. (An ad- 
vertisement measuring three lines must call for at least two insertions.) 


‘TEACHERS AND TUTORS 


For Children 
and Mothers 


who must stay in New York City 
during the summer. 


SUMMER PROPERTY 


FOR SALE OR FOR RENT 
On South Shore, 1% hours’ ride from Boston, 
6-room cottage and garage; situated on wooded 
knoll with wide view of sea and marshes. 
Tel. Belmont 0743, Belmont, 


HAMPTON, N. H.—For sale of to let, one 
8-room and one 6-room cottage, furnished, 
water, electricity; fine location. T. A. THORP, 
~Rosemere’”’ Cottage, — 


=_—s 


Mass. 


ROOMS TO LET sf 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Virginia House— 
Centrally located for tourists; parties 
accommodated: reasonable rates. 1417 
Mass. Ave., Ww. 


HELP WANTED—MEN 


RAPS 


tial 


AA 


AN exceptionally high-grade ‘man is needed 
by a leading organization in its particular 
field; if you have had broad and successful 
gelling experience, preferably in specialty 
lines, if your experience covers a number of 
years, if you pessess poise, equanimity, reli- 
ability and activity, it will pay you to get 
in touch with us; if your work is governed 
by an earnest and sincere desire to be of 
service, if you can use your powers of quick, 
and corréct analysis, if you’ know how to 
overcome objections expressed by others, if 
you understand the importance of earnest con- 
secration to business duties, you will have no 
limitations placed on you here; the work re- 
quires considerable traveling, but you have the 
-pleasure of representing a product of unques- 
tioned merit, lower in price and a leader in 
its field; you will receive a liberal drawing 
account ‘and will be paid on a basis of 20% 
on sales; if you are the man we want, your 
gross earnings must reach $10,000 the first 
year; if you are not confident of reaching this 
mark it would be better not to write; but if 
you have the necessary qualifications and 
would be happy in a harmonious organization 
of earnest workers, write F-36, The Christian 
Science Monitor, McCormick Bidg., 
Chicago, 


_____ HELP. WANTED— WOMEN 


~ ae are direct importers of art jewelry 
and leather novelties and require indi- 
vidual Women sales representatives, 
or part time, in all communities; 
of goods within the reach of all; 
signments of stock sent; no expense in- 
curred: unusually liberal terms offered, 
E. ERSKINE GILL, (130 West 42nd St., 
New York. 


We offer interesting opportunity for 
women who have an appreciation of fine 
things, are willing to work earnestly and 
‘desirous of earning good commissions from 

their work; must have high school educa- 
tion, college préferred; age 27-45: have 
openings in and near Chicago, also in 
nearly every state. See or write MISS 
SHEERER, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Room 
1015, Chicago. Il. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN 


‘Boys’ clothing buyer. thoroughly experi- 
enced in modern methods of merchandising, 
desites connéction with pesgreemve concérn. 
H-7, Thée Christian Science Monitor, 455 Book 
Bldg., Detroit. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—WOMEN 


SECRETARY- STENOGRAPHER, rapid; 5 
years’ experience; high school graduate; 1 year 
university; désires opportunity for advance- 
mént; willing to leave city. JACQUELINE 


1458 


A congenial home, pleasant sur- 
roundings—with playschool for the 
kiddies and personal supervision— 
all at modest rates. 


MISS LEORA HOUGHTON 
294 Central Park West (90th Street) 
Schuyler 8829, New York City 


CAMPS AND COTTAGES TO LET 


CAMP FOR SALE OR RENT on Bow Lake, 
New Hampshire; furnished, private shady 
grounds, sandy beach, boat, fishing. garage. 
screened porches, 3 large bedrooms, large liv- 
ing room and kitchen, fireplace, Box A-16, 
The Christian Science Monitor, 270 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 


CROW POINT—HINGHAM, MASS, 


7-room cottage, sleeping porch and bath, 
electricity; near golf club and water. 
Regent 6171-3 or Haymarket 3797. 


OWLS HEAD, MAINE—Furnishbed cottage 
on shore front, to let: running water. electric 
lights, shed and double garage. Further par- 
ticulars address EDWIN L. BROWN, Rock- 
land, Maine, 


SEASON $500—Furnished 4 roome, bath, 
sleeping porch; garage; hour from New York, 
Address GLENR . 2 ens, N. Y. 


ve ROOMS TO LET 


ATLANTIC CITY 
homelike rooms; reasonable. 
Marine 8064 


as, 
‘all 


HARVARD graduate, experienced university 
faculty, 8 years in Europe, tutors French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Italian, Latin, English; ther- 
ough preparation for @xamina tions; also caré- 
ful research, translations, bibliographies, ab- 
stracts. HACKES, 81 Tieman Place, New 
York City. 


The Children’s Studio 


191 Sickles Ave. New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Vacation Play School 


For Children from 4 to 12 Years of Age. 
July 6 to August 27, 1926, Hours 9 to 12. 
Dramatics, Marionettes, Toy-craft, Bas- 
ketry, Pottery, Bookbinding, Batik, 
Block-printing, Weaving, Needlework. 


Telephone N. R. 2830 


Attractive, 
231% Ntenton Place 


BROOKLINE. MASS,.—Pleasant large room; 
private family; gentleman preferred; quiet, 
convenient, ‘ Aspinwall 6583, 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—Small, convenient room; 
5 minutes from church; for permanent gen- 
tleman. TTup. 2230-J. 


LIGHT housekeeping rooms, for two, 
For information communicate with MRS. 
IDA M. BICKFORD, 41 South Main 8t., 
Newport, N. H. 


NEW YORK CITY, 252 West 74th—Attrac- 
tive, cool room; conveniences, central; refined 
surroundings; owners home; transients during 
summer. 


| NEW YORK CITY (106th), 936 West End 
Ave., Apt. 5-E—Newly furnished outside rooms, 
running water; business adults. CAKMICHAEL 


NEW YORK CITY, 220 W. 107th St. (Apt. 
25)—Attractive, light, immaculate room; 
breakfast privileges, elevator, $10. 


NEW YORK CITY, 620 West 136th St.— 
Two large airy rooms, ; near Christian 
Science church. Apartment 12. 


N. Y. C., 206 WEST 86TH STREET : 
Very at’ tractive 3 wt rooms, running water, 
élevator. MRS. A N 
NEW YORK CITY, 
frout room; reasonable; 
Riverside 7608. 


N. Y. C., Riverside Drive 583 (185th). Apt. 
44—-Large ne room; quiet home; bus at 
door. §$8.! 


HAIRDRESSING 
Telephone Back Bay 4158 


PEL &n © 
BOBBING—HAIRCUTTING—5S0e 


234 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Room 812, Thorndike Building 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


NOBLE R. STEVES, Mover _ 


I shall deem it a pleasure to serve the read- 
ers of ‘The Christian Science Monitor in their 
packing and storing; local and long distance 
plano and furniture moving. 184 Harvard 8St.. 
Telephone Talbot 2400, 


Boston 24. 


CARPET CLEANING 


ESTABLISHED 1883 
GLUBE CARPET CLEANING CO, 
94-96 LINCULN AVE., BRONX, N. f. 
TELEPHONE MUTT HAVEN 5776 


__PAINTING AND DECORATING 


NEW YORK K CITY¥—Painting. 1 paperbangi ng: 
all branches: clean workmanship; reasonable 
estimates. SWENSON, Watkins 2536. 


315 W. 94th, 2-C—Light 
breakfast privilege. 


228 Jameson Place—Two 
modern con- 


. READING, PA., 
furnished rooms in private home, 
veniences; good car service. 


SESQUICENTENNIAL VISITORS — Quiet 
house on Delaware Hiver 25 winutes from 
heart of Philadelphia; rvoms by day or week; 
garage accommodations: reservations made in 
advance. MRS. DICKSON, Riverton, N. J. 


City Headings 
DIST.OF COLUMBIA 


ULLMER, 392 W. 9th Ave., Colambus, Ohio, 


____ JOB PRINTING _ 


UNIV HRSAL TABL ET, 6x9% in., n.. 100 sheets 
standard bend paper, name and address 
printed 60c, 100 envelopes 60c, sent postpaid: 
special atationery 1 ness. ELLIOTT 

* B 


PRINTIXG COMPAN argo. 


ANTIQUES 


‘AAP Ma LL LaLa Lo La LLL al al 


‘‘ANN RICHARDS 1788’’, signed silk sam- 
pler; direct descendant ass £ ; seen by ap- 
pointment. ALFRED, 4 Windermere Road, 
Coulsdon, South London, England, 


aan PUSINESS OF PORTUNTEIES 


VICTURIA, B. C.—RBroker, real estate, gen- 
eral & manufacturers’ agent. C. 8. MAR- 
CHANT, 111 Pemberton Bldg. Phone 3674. 
Cable address ‘‘Marchant-Victoria.’’ 


Local Classified 


Advertisements under this 
appear in this edition only. 
cents a line. Minimum space three lines, 


minimum order four lines. 
tisement measuring three 
eall for at least two insertions.) 


TO LET—FURNISHED — 


NEW YORK CITY, 471 Park Ave.—Attrae- 
tively furnished apartment, 6-E, : 
kitchenette and bath: until Oct. 1; 
month. See SUPERINTENDENT 
EDITH YOUNG, telephone Pennsylvania 6480. 


NEW YORK CITY, 384 West Sith St.— 
Attractively furnished, cool and light, 5-room 
apartment, including kitehen: very reasonable; 
references, Telephone Trafalgar 3562. 


NEW YORK CITY. 100 &8t. Nicholas Ave.— 
Four rooms of seven-room elevator apartment. 
Apt. 4-N. Wniversity 6960. 


HOUSES & APARTMENTS TU LET 
wy. MRS. WILBUR LYON, 500 5th Ave., 


Y., find the apartment you want—fur- 
nished, unfurnished. Write your requirements, 


OFFICES TO LET a 


NEW YORK CITY, 366 Fifth Ave. _—Light, 
pleasant space up-to-date office building. 


Telephone Wiscoftsin 4049. 


ROOMS AND BOARD 


“MARBLEHEAD, MASS. — “The Fairfield,” 
home for paying guests; open for 9th season; 
$25 and $35 per week. Phone 1171-M. 


Pu! ULADELPHIA, PA., 811 North 41st St.— 
Third floor furnished room, private bath; board 
optional; convenient to ‘cars, Phone E'ver- 
green 6578. 


_ 


a SUMMER BOARD | 


THE WHITTIER HOMESTEAD 
Can accommodate a few summer guests. 
Fresh and salt water; boating and bathing; 
many beautiful drives and places of historic 
interest in the heart of New England. Ad- 
dress F. G. WHITTIER. [pawich, Mass. 


AUTOMOBILES FOR HIRE 


Coes Hill and Mt. 

N. H., by arrange- 

ue R. CLARKE, 
Tel. Kenmore 0525. 


TRIPS to LYNN, 
Auburn daily, of Concord, 
ment; moderate charges. 
829 Beacon St., Boston. 


Registered at the Christian | ~yo¢ 
Science Publishing House 


— 
— 


Among the visitors from various 
parts of the world who registered 


House Saturday were the following: 


‘Mr. and Mrs. William V. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Arnold Bambuger, Baltimore, Md. 

Miss Maud — Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mrs. Mable F. Taylor, Atlantic High- 
lands, N. Y. 

William H. Horsley, Seattle, Wash. 

“— Bessie G. Chambers, Jersey City, 


N. J. 
goats Gussie FE Mathias, Jersey City, 
J. 


“ue and Mrs. Harvey S.. Rich, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Mrs. M. L. Weems, Dicmingham, Ala. 
Miss Hazel 7 Weston, Utica, N 
. Mrs. Gladys B. Weston, Utica, N. ¥. 
Mary C. Cook, Petersburg, Va. 

Stuart Weston, Utica, N. Y 

J. Herbert Cook, Petersburg, Va. 

Mrs, G. D. Reighard, Altoona, Pa. 
ie Nc haa H. Longyear, Lansing, 

c 

Harold BE. Davis, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Mrs. mente F. Stevens, New Bedford, 


Mas 
Mrs. Harriet N. Smith, Brooklyn; N. Y. 
Mr. and Mrs. H: C. Horning; Wau- 
kesha, Wis 
Walter P. Cutler, Melrose Park, Pa. 
Mrs. George T. Long, White Plains, 


Ne ¥ 
we ee B. Archibald, Pasadena, 


alif. 
- Miss Alice M. Dennis, Portland, Me. 
Mrs. Lenora F. Rabter, Atlantic City. 


7 Fi 
Mrs. Anna Snyder, Baltimore, Md. 
Caroline 
oo. D. 
Bile NG _Kroeck, Youngstown, O. 


Lotta N sxoenh.. ¥ oungstown, O. 
eo 5 wviinel a” H. Young, 


Greenwald, Minneapolis, 


rs co “D. Young. Buffalo, N. Y. 
| ae Frane San Antonio, Tex. 


»- ma, 


WINTHROP, MASS.—Pleasantly situated 
rooms overlooking ocean; ~ minutes to station, 
beach. MRS. F. K. WELLS, 15 Washington 
Avé. Ocean 0682-R. 


SALESMEN WANTED _ 


WE need two live men for metro- 
politan district of New York to sell 
direct to the automobile owner a 
Puncture Proof air filled Inner ‘Tube. 


PR PAPA LPPLP LLLP OI ™™_O LOL PL 


ee 


DisTrRICT NATIONAL BANK 
1406 G Street, N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


while 
futures 


well satisfied 
business 


Our men are 
building permanent 
for themselves, 


W. R. McCALL 


Jeweler 


Watch and Clock Repairing 
2nd Floor N. W. Corner 14th and H Sts., 


GEO. H. COOKE 
Florist 


If you want a permanent connection 
with executive positions open to those 
who qualify on commission basis write 
or call 361 Madison Ave., Koom 1008, 
New York City. 


N.W. 


HELP WANTED—MEN 

CHAUFFEUR, mechanic, experienc od Prot- 
estant: for suburb of New York City. Box 
I-14, The Christian Science Monitor, 270 Madi- 


1707-1709 Connecticut Avenue 


heading | 
Rate 25 | 


(An adver-/~ 
lines must | 


at the Christian Science Publishing | 


K. Shepard,. 


son Ave., New York City. 


HELP WAN TED— WOMEN 


BAYSHORE, ia bee ee 8 —Practical woman 
with some experience as attendant to lady 
needing cure. Interview BAMMAN, 50 Weat 
46th St., top floor, Wednesday, June 30, from 


1 to 4 
y Ty "cy > 
BUSINESS WOMAN 

We have 4n exceptional opportunity in our 
sales organization for a woman of vision and 
ability who has educational background and is 
willing to work for large financial returns: 
must be free to leave the city; desirable 
mountain or seashore territory for summer 
work; training and co-operation will enable 
right applicant to earn from $60 to $100 per 
week; liberal commissions and bonus; railread 
fare paid. ‘The BOOK HOUSE for Children; 
802 Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 


HOUSEKEEPER, thoroughly experienced. 
Christian Scientist preferred, for home for reat 
and study; vicinity New York. Box B-34, The 
Christian Science Monitor, 270 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 


NEW YORK CITY—Wanted immediately, 
first-class stenographer, capable of doing al! 
kinds of office work; give full particulars, 
references and salary expected. Box M-830, 
The Christian Science Monitor, 270 Madison 
Aye., New York City. 


NEW YORK. CITY—Cashier and assiatant 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore 


Stratton Shirt Maker 


Shirts to Order 


$3.30, $4.40, $5.50, $6.60 
Lesa 10% for Cash—s0 Days 
Samplea and Measure Blanks on Requeet 


VIRGINIA 


Newport News 


a i ii ee i i i i i i i i 


The Broadway 
Department Store 


Exclusive Ready-to-W ear 
Dry Goods, Notions 
Men’s Furnishings 
3007-9 Washington Avenue 


Ss Se ee ee 


City Headings _ 
VIRGINIA 


PRICE-REYNOLDS — 


HARDWARE COMPANY 
OSBORN BRUSHES 
111-117 Market “St.. cor. Monticello Ave, 


Richmond 


fe J JACOBS eo LEVY: 


- 


HE preferred 


I store of men 


who prefer the finer 
things to wear. 


WOMEN’S 
SPORTS APPAREL 


3rd Floor 


VIRGINIA 
TRUST CO. 


invites Readers of The Christian Science 
Monitor to open an account 


3% on All Savings 


When balance is $500 or more, 3% paid 
and compounded monthly, subject 
to check 


$21 ©. Main Street Richmond, Va, 


ROBERT LECKY, Jr. 


Insurance—Surety Bonds 


201 MUTUAL BUILDING 
RICHMOND, VA. 


PRINTING 
T. S. LEAKE 
Folders. Cards, Stationery 
PHONE RAN. 391 6 8U. 6TH 8ST. _ 


Sanders—The Cleaner 


Dyeing, Cleaning and Pressing 
119 East Main Mad. 3138-W 


W. H. Jenks 


ELECTRICAL WIRING 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


319-621 EK. Main Street Phone Mad. 336 


FuEL or ALL KINDS 


SAMUEL H. COTTRELL & SONS 
1103 W. Marshall Bivd. £3800 


Eclipse Laundry 


1519 W. MAIN 
Biv’d 3340 


Florist 
J. L. RATCLIFFE 
209 W. BROAD RAN. 3771 


BONCILLA BEAUTY SHOP 


(HOTEL RICHMOND) 


Permanent Waving. Shampooing 
Marcel aving 


FRENCH Hat SHOP 


N. 3RD ST. RAM. 2932 
MISS A. K. OWEN, Proprietor 


216 


Betty Dew Sweet Shop 
207 N. Davis Avenue B’lv’d 8321 
HOME-MADE 
CAKES—PIES—CANDIES 


DRESSM4AKING 
MRS. J. C. DAVIS 


117 North Shields Avenue 
Phone Boul. 3279-W 


Neat attractive work. Price reasonable, 


Flowers, Hammond 


Second and Grace Streets 
Phone Madison 629 | 


manager; young woman. KESTAURANT, 342 
Madison Ave., fourth floor. 


WAN TED—Reliable 
housework and assist with 
needing attention; two in family: 
preferred. Address Box 223, 
bore, Vt. 


~ ICE—COAL—WOOD 


We are the sole distributors of the famous 
Rerwind White Run of the Mine coal which is 
fully guaranteed hy us. 


PLLONES 701. 90 


Newport News Distilled Ice Co. 


women for general 
care of one 

GC. - 
Brattle- 


iid HELP WANTED 


SAMPLE MAKER WANTED 
turer of high grade sportswear; 
ideas and do own cutting, ALICE 
Inc., 11 Dean St., Englewood, N. J. 


WANTED—Driver Ford 


by manufac- | 
must hare 
PRICE, 


The Broadway Shoe Store 


Washington Avenue at 30th St. 


for Car. 
Apply SUPERINTENDENT, 201 West 
54th St., New York City. 


__ SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN 


~~~ 


Let mé solve your heating probiema, 


W. T. EUBANK 


Heating and Plumbing Engineer 
1213 Twentieth Street Phone 162) 


BARCLAY & SONS 


Jewelers 


| “YE WAVERLY GIFTE SHOPPE” 
Newport News. Va. 


GRAY’S GROCERY 
Fancy and Staple Groceries 
FISH AND OYSTERS tN SEASON 


Corner Jak Avenue ane 25th Street 
Phones 636-J and 1061 


FINANCIAL MAN, 20 years’ experience. Bei 
sires — either commercial or banking: 
extensive knowledge of credit and fereign 
trade; salary open. Box C-16, The Christian 
mera Monitor, 270 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 


SITUATIONS WA NTE DD — WOMEN 


BOOKKEEPER | theroughiy “experienced in 

=king off trial balances and take full charge, 
Picetenn initiative and exécutive ability, Box 
G-21, The Christian Science Monitor, 270 Madi- 
oon Ave., New York City. 


| COMPANION 
sires position; 
BK-294, The Christian Science Monitor, 


EXPERIENCED young woman desires posi- 
tion to care for child: in or near Boston. 
Box B-203," The Christian Science Monitor, 


Boston. 


GENERAL HOUSEWORKER to one 
or two business people. A. WAGNER. 
“46 Kast 34th Street, New York 
City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG COUPLE, teachers, wish work for 
summer; will tutor and take charge of chil- 
dren: man drives any make car: will i oat 
dening. R. D. F 8 Clewley Ra., 
ford, Mass. 


___. EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


BENNETT, TT, WILLIAMS AGENC . 
HIGH GRADE EMPLOYMENT BUCREA 

15 East 40th St., N. Y¥. C. Murray Hill a 
supplies excellent 


CHARLOTTE GORDON 
waitresses, Neerig: 3 ate 


positions, cooks, 

useful maids, chauffeurs, bousemen 

required. 122 East 58th St., New "York "City. 
LOUISE C. Mtr ee ag 4 A ey for men 

and women seeking office positions. 280 Bway, 

New York City. tephone Worth 1315. 


MRS. KEMP’S AGENCY 
High grade colored maids: references, 
2382 7th Avre.. New York Audubon 2856 


PERSONNE Pipa ot executive bank- 
ing. moner g. secretarial, typi nll ou 
classes of o office Tosh -_ v Bag B 4 
9 Church St.. Cc. 


WANTED 


a YOUR. BUOKS of all kinds for cash 
&. TUTIN, 49 Irving St., Cambridge: 
Yel. WV UNlveralty 7837-W. 


BUSINESS GOPPORTH N rr bs 


- BOSTON—To let. Bec mg d rooming , house 
10 rooms; central toca 

St, Apply. Rox Rei, The The Christian 
Monitor, Boston. 


2 


or managing housekeepe? de- 
willing to go anywhere. Box 
Boston. 


Nortolk 


PRAVAAAAAAABLALA ALAA LILY OMA ORION Mranesn—roernnr—"r 


THE HOUSE of 
GALE-FORD 


Jewelers 


Accounts Invited 
229 Granby — 


EXCLUSIVE FOOTWEAR 
Shoes—Hostery 


Geo. W. Thomas & Co. 
Norfolk, Virginia 


EVER READY 
FAMILY LAUNDRY 


FAMILY FINISH 
ECONOMY WASH 
DIAL 87547—22951 


“WRIGHT COAL and 
~WOOD COMPANY, Inc. 
Dial 27074—27073 ‘1022 40th St. 

THE REGAL COMPANY 
253 GRANBY -TREET 


Trunks—Leather Goods 
Stationery—Engraving 


WM. J. NEWTON, Fleris? 


111 W eemason Street 
| idence 38815. 32968. (22786 
NO BRANCH STURL 


Charge 


ROUGH DRY. 
WET WASH. 


Phone 24583 


Roanoke 


, ie “WATSON 
Dealer i 
FRESH and CURED MEATS 
STALL NU. 5, CITY MARKET 


ree aad to all parte of city 
PHONE 421 RU )ANOKE, 


COLONIAL 
NATLONAL BANK 


RUANUKE, VA. 


4% Paid on, Savings 


ee 


VA. 


—————_. - | 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Huntington 
~ FLORENCE EMERY | 


Decorator of Interiors 


1223 Fifth Avenue 
Telephone 7681 Huntington, W. Va. 


PORTRAITS 
by PHOTUGRAPHY 
W. ARCHIBALD WALLACE 
1022% Fourth Ave., Huntington, W. Va 


The Christian Science Monitor 
IS FOR SALE IN 
DELAWARE 
Wilmington—Pennsylrvania Railroad Station; 
Hotel Dupont; George W. Vernon's - News 
Stand, 8th and Market Sts. 
DISTRICT OF one 


ann News Stand, Union 
Station ; Siratiord Gift Shop, 332 i4 Ton 
N. W.t Kalorama Fruit Co., 18th and Kal- 
orama Rd., N. W.: Hutchins ete Stand, 
‘1785 Columbia Rd.. 

8 oo pons & E ‘Sts.; 


: e 
Pennsylvania Are. ae ng St., N. 


pA 
Lyach The Virwinisne Hotel, 8th’ 
Church Sts.: The Carrol Hotel, 8th and. aie 
Sts; the Peoples Bank Bidg.. &b and Main 
Newport. News—Delmont News ‘Stand, 2503 
Washington Ave. 
hmond—Si News Co.: 8th and Broad" 
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Boston, Monpay, JUNE 28, 1926 
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“First the blade, then the ear, AES then the full grain in the ear” 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


— a 


EDITORIALS 


Nobody who has endeavored to look beyond 


- fail to be impressed with 
the growing sense of 
economic unity in Eu- 
rope. The facts are not 
all apparent; some of 
them remain in_ the 
stage of propositions; 
yet there are material 

7 features of European 

policy which can be readily enough observed. 

There is, for example, the unquestionable rap- 

prochement of France and Germany in an 

economic as well as in a political sense. These 
two countries have realized that it is foolish for 
them to continue’ td compete with each other. 

If they fight industrially, they may both be 

ruined. 

The definitive commercial treaty which has 
been discussed for many months makes slow 
progress ‘because Germany is afraid that with 
the falling franc France may be enabled to prac- 
tice dumping. Nevertheless, the commercial 


——— 


The 
‘Economic 
Unity 
of Europe © 


treaty which will accord mutual advantages is 


now assured. But apart from governmental ac- 
tivities, the manufacturers on both sides of the 
Rhine, as long ago as 1920, tried to come to an 
agreement. They were then only prevented from 
doing so by political events. Since then they 
have agreed to a number of private arrange- 
ments which to many peonle seemed scarcely 
possible at the time of the Ruhr occupation. 

In The Christian Science Monitor a full ac- 
count was recently given of the meeting of 
French and German industrialists in Luxem- 
bourg for the purpose of establishing bureaus 
in Paris and in Berlin which would furnish to 
the business men of the two.countries the neces- 
sarv documentation and help to remove mis- 
understandings. This Franco-German commit- 
tee must be taken very seriously. It is composea 
of the most important persons in the industrial 
and commercial world, and that it is in earnest 
there can be no doubt. Now a Franco-German 
industrial friendshin will have consequences 
which will extend far beyond the frontiers of 
France and Germany, for both countries have 
obtained control of some of the most important 
European works along the Danube. Their effor*s 
must necessarily be directed toward the aboli- 
tion of the customs barriers which break up 
central Europe in a series of water-tight com- 
partments. | 

It has also been recorded in these columns 
that the metallurgists of France and Germany 
are endeavoring to co-operate, and Alsace- 
Lorraine, with its surplus yield of iron ore and 
its shortage of coal and coke, which must be 
obtained from Westphalia, may well prove to be 
not an.-apple of discord between France and Ger- 
many, as it has been in the past, but a link 
between the two countries. 

In these columns again the Franco-German 
accor€ in respect of potash has been explained. 
For seven years, at any rate—and it is certain 
that the accord will be automatically renewed— 
the producers. of potash on both sides of the 
Rhine will collaborate, sharing:the world’s mar- 
kets, fixing prices, and, generally, making the 
most of their virtual monopoly. 

Whatever views one may have about the ulti- 
mate effect of the great economic movement for 
unity that is to be seen in Europe, it can hardly 
be auestioned that, if France and Germany cease 
to fight each other on the industrial field, their 
volitical quarrels will be appeased and the pros- 
nect of military hostility be definitely abolished. 
These things do not always command as much 
nonular attention as the more spectacular recon- 
emations of governments, but they are equally 
“enificant, and, it may well be, more permanent. 


———— 


In the archives of the Department of Com- 
merce of the United States can be found ample 
: data to show the waste 

that has resulted from 
_ unrestricted competition. 
tional a “a well Simp okey to 
ge ave been only too true 
Competition in the marketing abroad 


in Steel af of iron and steel. Price 
= cutting and dumping of 


iron products in the Ori- 
ent, South America and other foreign fields have 
benefited the foreign buyer little, but injured the 
steel exporter much. Nevertheless,.despite such 
contingencies, a mutual understanding between 
American steel companies and their foreign 
competitors has been effected in another way. 
Since the first of this current year Wall Street 
has had a number of occasions to become inter- 
ested in the European steel properties. It is true 
that many of these have passed by without any- 
thing tangible resulting, but there have been 
loans placed by American bankers which give 
tangible evidence of the trend of affairs. There 
was, the first part of April, for instance, a loan 
of $10,000,000 to the United Steel Works of 
Buerbach-Hich-Dudelange, and the latter part 
of the same month a loan of $7,500,000 to the 


— 


Interna- 


\ 


Iiseder Steel Corporation. And only this month 


a loan of $5,000,000 was extended the August 
Thyssénhutte Gewerkschaft. But of greater im- 
portance than all of these loans previously 
placed in the United States is the loan which an 
American house negotiated last week for the 
account of the German steel trust. This loan, 
which was oversubscribed, was for $30,000,000. 

The bankers financing these loans are in some 


) ea _Tespects the same bankers to whom American 
* steel firms must go for-their accommodations. 


It could not be expected that American money 


- would be so readily available to competitors. 
But today we have not that reason to expect 


_ European steel will offer such wasteful competi- 


* a aw 
4 pr eo 


tion in the world’s markets as has marked for- 
ign trade in years past. America’s steel mar- 
join any international 
, to any international 
effect conserve mar- 
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a ee 
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kets by American capital would not 


fore 


upheaval in Europe Cau . 


tively small—so small, 
in fact, that a shifting & Senator 
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industry because the assurances are adequate 
that international trade is going to be prosecuted 
on a much more businesslike basis, and that the 
competition offered will not be wasteful, either 
to the American or the European steel maker. 


While the margin by which the so-called 
Haugen farm relief measure was defeated in the 


Senate was compara- 


Lenroot’s 
Substitute 
Farm Bill 4 


of three votes would 
have resulted in a tie 
which would have re- 
quired the casting of a 
deciding vote by the \ 
Vice-President, it seems 
more than probable that no further serious effort 
will be made to enact legislation along this line 
at the present session. Adjournment of Congress 
for the summer recess is declared to be proba- 
ble by July 3. There has not been, at any time 
during recent weeks, more than a remote possi- 
bility of the success of the proposed price-fixing 
plan by which it was insisted the market for 
the chief products of American farms might be 
stabilized at higher levels than now prevail. It 
has been well understood that, had the measure 
passed the Senate, and by some unexpected com- 
bination: been favorably reconsidered in the 


House, it would have met a prompt veto by 


President Coolidge. 
But it should not be forgotten that the oppo- 


sition of the Administration itself, as well as that 
of the senators and representatives who stood 
solidly in support of the President’s policy, is 
not to some form of adequate relief to American 
agriculture. The objection was to the form in 
which it was proposed to extend or assure relief. 
Now that the measure which was deemed un- 
sound has been defeated, it is almost certain that 
agreement will be reached, sooner or later, upon 
some plan which meets the approval of all con- 
cerned. While it probably will not be possible to 
reconcile the differences which have been engen- 
dered by the acrimonious discussions of the 
measure recently defeated in the few days re- 
maining before the adjournment now planned, 
a way for such a compromise seems to have 
been offered in the plan proposed by: Senator 
Lenroot of Wisconsin. 

Following the announcement of the final vote 
on the Haugen bill in the Senate, Mr. Lenroot 
briefly explained his substitute. He stated that 
it provides a farm board of twelve, to be 
appointed by the President as he sees fit, and 
sets aside an appropriation of $150,000,000 to 
be used in giving farm relief at the board’s dis- 
cretion. He took occasion to make it plain that 
no provision is made for an equalization fee, and 
there is nothing that could raise a doubt as to 
the constitutionality of the proposed law. He 
explained that in the “present temper of the 
Senate” he did not hope for favorable action. He 
simply offered it as an evidence of the readiness 
of the majority for whom he claimed to speak 
to enact some really constructive measure to 
meet the’ need which admittedly exists. 


Senator Lenroot, it may be claimed, was thus" 


only “casting an anchor to windward.” Before 
Congress resumes its work after the recess he 
will have heard from the voters of his home 
State, Wisconsin, the verdict rendered, first at 
the primary, and next at the general election, 
which may determine his political future. He 
faces determined opposition from the so-called 
Progressive Republican forces, allied irrevocably 
with the Farm Bloc faction in the middle West. 
Yet it cannot be charged that his readiness in 


offering this substitute relief plan was prompted » 


solely by a desire to appease this opposition. His 
interests, both personal and political, are the 
interests of the people whom he has long repre- 
sented in the House and Senate. He is as sincere: 
as any of his more radical constituents or col- 
leagues can possibly be in his desire to see ade- 
quate relief granted to agriculture. It is to his 
credit that he has, in the circumstances, had the 
courage to stand steadfast in his determination 
to prevent the enactment of what he regards as 
a questionable or objectionable measure. 


Publication of the British Home Office’s re- 
cent “Blue Book,” as a preliminary to the 
debate in the House of 
Commons, which was 
said to have been forced 
by the Right Wing Con- 
servatives, on Britain’s 
policy toward Russia, 
seems to have gone far, 
or at least should have 
done so, in allaying ap- 
prehension regarding the effectiveness of Com- 
munist activity in that country. A fact gener- 
ally realized, that there has been carried on for 
several years past an effort to exploit the propa- 
ganda of the Third International and the Red 


| pene 
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 .-Ceidaamisastirt: 
Activity 

in Britain 


os 


od 
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International of Labor Unions at Moscow, and 


to magnify the influence of those organizations 
among the British Communists and their sym- 
pathizers, has been verified, as might have been 
expected. 

But the reassuring fact has been made to ap- 
pear that conservative Englishmen have been 
unduly and, it is hoped, unnecessarily alarmed 
by the boastful claims of the propagandists that 
they are rapidly and surely undermining the 
foundations of established government and win- 
ning to their cause the vast numbers of British 
industrial workers to whom they have directly 
appealed. What has actually been disclosed, 
according to the published documents seized 
when Communist leaders were arrested in Lon- 
don and other English cities last year, is the 
numerical weakness of the Communist Party in 
Great Britain and, as the published record has 
it, “the extreme thinness of the ‘stream. of gold’ 
which is reputed to be flowing into the party’s 
coffers from Moscow.” Incidentally it is stated 
that according to the correspondence seized the 
total number of Reds in works employing 35,000 
persons was only 239, while the highest number 
in any one factory was twenty-one. — | 

It might be 


that the growth of Communist 


has not béen greater than it is shc 
But it may be that the picture which h 
held up, portraying perhaps a little t 


. Anglo-Russian Treaty,” 


' ago. 


their eyes about them in search of some method 


by which they could compel industrial relief. 
But this search apparently did not lead ‘them 
far in the direction of Moscow. Much was prom- 
ised, and but little assured. Slogans designed 
to arouse political prejudice, such as “For the 
“Not His Majesty’s 
Labor Government, but a Real Workers’ Gov- 
ernment,” “Down With the Dawes Report” 
(this was in 1924), “Four Pounds a Week for 
Every Unemployed Worker,” and “A Six-Hour 
Day,” failed to attract and hold the workers. 

It is‘no doubt true that similar official disclos- 
ures in the United States, or in any country 
where industry and thought are measurabl) 
stabilized, would show the failure of Communism 
to attract to its standard any considerable num- 
ber of the voting population, or an alarming 
number even of unnaturalized wage earners. 
There is the reasonable and gratifying hope that 
apprehensiveness has caused many serious Brit- 


ons and Americans to allow themselves to be 


misled by the rumors of what has been described 
as the success of the “‘boring from within” meth- 
ods of the followers of the Communistic will-o’- 
the-wisp. Few English workers, and probably 
still fewer of their American cousins, will be 
inclined to surrender their pay envelopes for the 
visionary political rewards which are promised. 


President Coolidge made a notable compari- 
son, while presenting to Richard Byrd and Floyd 
Bennett medals in Wash- 
ington in recognition of 
their recent flight over 
the top of. the world, 
when he referred back 
to Rear Admiral Peary’s 
discovery of the North 
Pole seventeen years 
“In no way could 
we have had a more striking illustration of the 
scientific and mechanical progress since the year 
1909,” he declared, adding that the Peary trip 
on dog sleds took about two-thirds of a year, 
whereas the Byrd flight was accomplished in 
two-thirds of a day.: Even more than this, news 
of the 1909 achievement was five months in 
reaching the outside world, whereas the latest 
feat was announced to a: waiting people within 
a few hours of its triumphant success. 

What will be the progress in the next seven- 
teen years? He would be a rash man who would 
venture an accurate forecast. But it does no 
harm to call attention to some directions in 
which that progress may be expected. Mechani- 
cal invention would seem -to many to be the 
logical field of greatest probable advance. And 
there is no question that the coming decades 
will see marvels brought to pass that will make 
the present-day wonders appsar insignificant. 
Speed and time will assume increasingly less 
reality in mankind’s experience. Distance is fast 
in process of elimination. Luxuries undreamed 
of years ago are seen as commonplace necessi- 
ties today, and will be eclipsed by others. Vast 
areas of the world’s surface, which at present 
seem useless and unavailable for any purpose 
whatever, will be brought under cultivation. 

But these are all the external manifestations 
of an inner growth. The real progress of tomor- 
row will be seen in the attainment by the 
people of a higher sense of their relation- 
ship toward one another. Unless with the ad- 
vancing so-called civilization goes hand in hand 
a higher moral outlook, the progress in material 
things will be a detriment rather than a bless- 
ing. It is useless to look for pleasures and bene- 
fits in the things of matter, for everyone so 
doing must find in time that his efforts have 
been directed toward a false goal. Years ago 
the counsel was given to the world to seek first 
the kingdom of God, with the assurance that 
those so doing would find that “‘all these things’”’ 
would be added.. Only from such a standpoint 
can the treasures of matter be seen aright. And 
the wonder of the present age is that the con- 
sciousness of the world is gaining a practical 
sense, as never before, that only by so regarding 
the marvelous achievements of the present can 
any adequate promise be forthcoming that the 
future will indeed be abundant with greater and 
ever greater benefits to the race. 


Editorial Notes 


Those interested in medical freedom will wel- 
come the review of the activities of the Citizens 
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Progress 
in 
Seventeen 
Years 


Medical Reference Bureau for the year ended 


May 31, 1926, which has just been made public, 
because it shows that the year has been one’ of 
greater activity than ever before, of more pub- 
licity in the press, and of a more substantial 
condition financially. One of the things that the 
bureau has done in the last year is to direct the 
attention of the senators of the United States 
to “the attempt on the part of advocates of the 
extension of the Sheppard-Towner Act to give it 
credit for what happened in 1921, before the act 
was in operation.” This is how the report 
puts it:. | 

It had been stated. in support of .the extension of the 
Maternity and Infancy Act that it had brought about a 
reduction in infant mortality from 860 to 720 per 10,000 
births, while as a matter of fact statistics show that the 
reduction from 860 in 1920 to 756 in 1921 took place 
before the act was in effect and could not be attributed 
to the passage of the original law because this act was 
not passed ‘until Nov. 23, 1921, and the monéy was not 
made available until the following April. In 1922 and 
1923, when the act really was in operation, there was an 
increase in infant mortality instead of a decrease and 
only in the one year 1924 wes there a slight decrease. 


Everyone knows that education has been 
making rapid headway in the United States dur- 
ing the past thirty years or so, but not everyone 


could guess that registration in some thousand © 
where. Undoubtedly rents are high and apartments diffi- ~ 


colleges, universities, and professional schools 
of the’ country increased nearly six times as 
rapidly as population from 1890 to 1924. <Ac- 


| cording to statistics compiled by the Bureau of 


Education of the Interior Department, the num- 
ber of students in these institutions mounted 


during'these years from about 162,000 to‘more. 


sehools increased not 


about: twelve times as rapidly 
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A Close-Up of the Shah of Persia 


By Epitx Davips 


The new Shah of Persia upsets all one’s preconceived 
notions of Shahdom! President Coolidge’s, choice of his 
own photograph as a coronation present to him was pecul- 
larly happy. For it was the gift of one lover of work 


and simple living to another. | 


Fancy the Shah of Persia as the first person up o’ morn- 


ings here in his capital! Conceive of this same personage, 
unless some emergency -arises, going to bed every night 
at 9 o’clock! ‘ 

“What is Reza Shah’s favorite pastime?”: Expecting to 
learn of some new bizarre diversion, we: put this question 
to persons of varying political opinion. Everybody summed 
up the royal recreations thus succinctly: 

“Work!” . . 

Most effulgent of Oriental potentates, the Shah of 


Persia appears to the imagination forever postured, cross--. 


legged, upon a pearl-sewn cushion amidst perfumes and 


pleasures galore. 


. Ot 

Permit us to present his typical day: 

Daybreak. His Majesty springs out of bed. 

5 a.m. H. M. appears, dressed and ready to work. 
Slips out of the palace, sometimes incognito, personally 
to make various inspections, chiefly of army headquarters, 
barracks, ete., even stables. Destination, unknown to 
anybody but H. M., is frequently a disconcerting surprise 
to others. | 

7:30 a.m. H. M. requires hig ministers to start work. 
(Note that at this hour His Majesty himself has finished 
what he considers the most important«work of the day.) 


Minister of. War, Chief of Staff, other important army 


functionaries, arrive first. Present military reports for 
H. M.’s perusal—in his spare time. | 3 

8 a.m. Chief of Cabinet arrives. Presents reports 2n 

the state of various provinces for H. M. to read—at his 
leisure. 
_ 8:30 a. m. Minister of the Court arrives. (The morn- 
ing we ‘called upon this dignitary we had to wait. He 
explained that when he:came:to the royal residence at 
the usual hour, he found that H. M., after paying sevéral 
early morning visits, had returned home and again de- 
parted, leaving word for the Minister of the Court to meet. 
him later at a certain place; but that, H. M. moving 
about so rapidly and without giving ‘anyone notice of his 
movements, some delay had ensued in locating the active 
royal person.) Minister of the Court also leaves reports 
for H. M. to read—later. | 

9 a. m. H. M. receives the Prime Minister almost 
every day. Also other members of the Cabinet. These, 
too, contribute reports for him to read—by and by. : 

9:30 a.m. H. M. receives callers by appointment. Once 
a week only, on Monday, does he grant audience to 
grandees. On other days he will see none but persons 
who come to. discuss important work. 5 

11:30. a. m.-Luncheon; very simple. His Majesty de- 
votes about twenty minutes to it, a half-hour at most. 
Seldom is an outsider present. The Shah usually lunches 
alone with his small son, the eight-year-old Crown Prince, 
a droll youngster, straight as a ramrod, who apes his 
father’s military manners. (The veil and other customs 
seclude women in Persia.) 

12 noon to 3 p. m. His Majesty never takes siesta. 
While all Persia snoozes in its afternoon nap, its Shab 
occupies himself with reading the above-mentioned reports 
and other work. . 

3 p.m. to7 p.m. Again callers. Again reports. 

7 p. mf H. M. skims through a few more documents. 

8 p. m. Dines simply; dislikes to sit long at table. 

9 p.m. To bed. 

, oe 


From the foregoing, it seems a fair deduction that the 


new Shah of Persia, in common with Americans, believes 
that “the rewards of life cOme in the day’s work.” His 
unpretentious mode of living confirms this. We visit the 
Gulistan Palace, where former sovereigns lived anridst 
archaic luxury and heaped-up gold in vast salons that 
glitter like the jeweled halle of the “Thousand and One 
Nights,” every inch of their walls and ceilings being 
inlaid with cut mirrors. | 

Leaving thé old palace and driving up Sepah Street (the 
Street of the Army), we enter Reza Shah’s grounds. Here, 
in a house standing amidst wide lawns, the monarch whose 
predecessors maintained a scale of magnificence said to 
be the most lavish of all the kings of earth, has set up a 
régime comparable to that of the White House. 

An endeavor to draw an imaginery portrait of Reza 
Shah naturally first evokes his great prototype, Nadir 
Shah. Beneath a bgilliant silken tent, one’s inner eye sees 
the warrior-king, clad in flowing white robes, in his hand 
the famous battleax of gold. 

Next, the last of the lately deposed. Kajar dynasty 
appears before one’s thought. He reclines in the gorgeous 
imperial talar that materializes for us the “Arabian 


Nights’—an .open-fronted pavilion, faced with multi- 
colored tiles, which rises on a terrace above the pool in 
the Gulistan, “the place of roses.” Persian glass windows 
at the back of the talar shed dim, rich luster over the 
royal person, sparkling with ‘gems, recumbent upon the 
bedlike throne of translucent alabaster. 

The ——— fades. One stands before a presence of 
extraordinary simplicity—a soldierly figure, tall and built 
powerfully in proportion, clad almost always in a plain 
khaki uniform. Ordinarily, Reza Shah wears no jewels 
whatsoever, not even a ring. The peaked cap that shades 


hawklike features bears his only gold ornament, the Lion 


and the Sun, the royal insignia of Persia. He is in the 
prime of life. No suggestion of the recumbent about him! 

The new occupant of the Peacock Throne sits not for 
long upon any seat. With the activity of a typical Yankee, 
he strides about the room. And the glance of New Eng- 
land itself is not swifter than that of the piercing pair of 
Eastern orbs that window Reza Shah’s direct and decisive 
mentality. The present incumbent of the golden dais 
whose back is the outspread peacock’s tail of massed 
rubies and emeralds prefers the saddle. A fine horseman, 
when away from the capital he lives on horseback. 


> + > 

“After work,” said the Minister of the Court, who per- 
haps knows his tastes best, “the things His Majesty likes 
most are water and grass and trees, forests and moun- 
tains. He likes motoring merely 2s a means for the accom- 
plishment of work, the quick transaction of business. He 
enjoys motion pictures only when he sends for them to 
be shown to the soldiers. Then he sometimes slips in and 
looks on.” 

“Fond of music?” We recall that in the audience cham- 
ber of a late Shah were eighty phonographs. 

“The foxtrot and other dance music doesn’t appeal to 
— all. He likes only the martial music of military 

ands.” : 

The new Shah naturally dislikes ceremonial social func- 
tions, for he comes of a long line of fighting men on both 
sides of the family. He is a self-made man in the best 
American sense of the word, for his boyhood was beset 
with many difficulties and he got what education he could 
with a struggle. Exceedingly fond of history, he turned in 
discouraged hours to the life ‘of his favorite hero, Oliver 
Cromwell. 

“The future is of God,” say the Moslems. How truly! 
When young Reza took the first of the steps that led 
upward to a throne, by enlisting as a private in the army, 
his entire family protested, so the story goes. “A private!” 
stormed his elder brother, himself a doctor in the military 
service. “You will disgrace your relatives!” An ironic 
prediction! For in that capacity he obtained the intimate 
understanding of the common soldier that later enabled 
him to win the devotion of the strong army created by his 
own organizing ability. 

With this weapon he subjugated the quasi-feudal chief- 
tains of all the great frontier tribes and thus unified the 
Nation. This accomplishment, coupled with his slogan, 
“Persia for the Persians,” gained the confidence of the 
people, who. have now set upon his head the crown of 
Persia. 

| + + > 

Shahdom to tlte contrary notwithstanding, Persta’s first 
citizen is in respects a democrat. He detests the parasite. 
It is one of his fixed ideas that everybody should do some 
useful work. He speaks in a low tone, talks little and to 
the point. The possessor of half a dozen motorcars, he 1s 
not infrequently seen on foot alone or riding about in a 
hired droshky. , 

Incidents that illustrate his democracy abound. As far 
as possible in this most ancient of monarchies, whose tradi- 
tions run back through twenty-five centuries, &e strips 
social functions of ceremony. A newly crowned Persian 
King gives a dinner to his ministers. Former Shahs did 
not attend in person; the Prime Minister presided. Reza 
Shah surprised by sitting down in the host’s chair! 

At the Amezican Legation here in Teheran we were told 
a characteristic story of a dinner given by him to its staff. 
As Prime Minister and Minister of War, he was at the 
time the real ruler of a country which is three times as 
large as France..The entire staff received invitations, even 
the clerk. Reza’ Khan was at pains to converse with the 
latter, who, he found out, played the violin. Reza Khan 
sent for one. 

“Then play a tune for us!” he said. 

The evening came to an end with everybody, Prime 
Minister and clerk alike, sitting together in some friendly 
games. 

If some people regret that the present Shah of Persia 
did not remain plain Reza Khan, all, when they know the 
facts, must admit that this man, who today is Asia’s most 
interesting personality, possesses traits admirable to all 
lovers of democracy. 


The Week 


in Geneva - 


| GENEVA 

Ts living in Switzerland dearer than in other countries 
of Europe? This is a question that is often put by friends. 
who would like to spend a few weeks in Geneva studying 
the work of the League. Now and then a bolder inquirer 
writes to say that he is thinking of settling with wife and 
family in Geneva, where he hears that there are excellent 
schools at moderate charges. He perhaps remembers the 
days when Switzerland was the paradise for people of smal 
incomes. Those halcyon days when one could spend a 
cheap. holiday in Switzerland and live for six or seven 


| frances a day are, however, over. Prices are high in Eng- 


land and in Germany, and have.risen in Austria and 
Hungary, but according to a. correspondent in the Neue 
Ziircher Zeitung, of all the states of the continent Switzer- 
land. has the dearest. bread, the dearest milk, including 
its by-products, the dearest meat.and the highest rents. 
In consequence of all this, the rates of wages are 
very high and building materials are extraordinarily dear. 
The writer in the Neue Ziircher Zeitung attributes the 
high cost of living to various causes: to high taxes and 
rates and transport charges, to the formation of 
trusts and to the unpopular middleman, who is always 
blamed for everything. His aryicie was evidently written 
for home consumption, and was not meant to be quoted 
abroad. But in yiew of these very frank statements in a 
Swiss journal, the stranger who lives in Switzerland can 
that expenses are high in 
+ Or @ &, ‘ 

Nevertheless, there are, comfortable hotels and pensions 
in Geneva where one can live at no greater cost than in 
other cities of Europe, and where one certainly enjoys a 
higher standard of comfort and cleanliness than in many 
other countries for the same price. In fact, the Swiss 
pension is a model in these respects, and to find oneseli 
in a modest Swiss hotel where the floors are so clean one 
could dine off them, makes one indeed glad to be in 
Switzerland after staying in more luxurious hotels else- 


Geneva. 


cult to find. This is understood to be due to. the fact that 
the Germans have bought up ‘a number of flats in view 
of their entry into-the League of Nations. But no evidence 


for this can be found, although undoubtedly the fact. that | | 


a new and important nation may be represented at Geneva 
in the near future tends to make the speeulator send up 
the price. of rents. , AWE Eniege 


ia trifle annoyed that 
y from the League. H 
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| men come so often to Geneva that any sense af curiosity 


about them has long since been satisfied. When the Swiss 


President, Henri Haeberlin, made a speech at the inaugu- 


ration of the new building of the International Labor 
Office, there was a large assembly of the prominent citi- 
zens of Geneva, who were to be seen subsequently at the 
garden party and then at the reception in the Opera 
House. The Genevese are proud of the new building and 
the fact. that the International Labor Office should be 
located in their midst: ; 
+ > + 

The present writer was surprised to. wake up one mern- 
ing and find a merry-go-round with-wooden horses. going 
full steam just outside the Roman Catholic Cathedral of 
Notre Dame. Proceeding into the old quarter of the town, 
he found that the streets were decorated with bunting and 
that. in the square of St. Gervais, near the Pont de Lille, 
there were booths and other merry-go-rounds and all the 
accompaniments.of a fair.. This was the féte of St. Gervais, 
which dates from immemorial time, and was no doubt 
originally a fair in which the peasants came into the city 
to celebrate the saint’s day and make merry. The other 
quarters of Geneva have similar fétes, and one frequently 
comes across streets decorated with Venetian masts and 
flags, their windows gay with bunting. The stranger may 
think that these decorations are perhaps in honor of some 
League celebration or some international event. But it 1s 
not so. The Genevese like to.enjoy themselves in their 
own way and are not going to be overshadowed by the 


League. 
+ > > 


The Krasensky Opera Company from Vienna gave an 
excellent representation at the theater recently of the 
“Grafin Mariza” and the “Teresina;” which had a suc- 
cess in Vienna recently. There.is plenty of room for such 


productions in Geneva, which, from the musical Bee of q 


view, is not particularly well served. One misses 
phony fortnightly concerts which are held. in the r, 
and one wonders why Geneva does not attract more theat- 
rical and operatic companies, especially when the Council 
of the League is sitting. | “i 
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“Rule the Roost” or. “Rule the Roast” 
To the Editor of Tas Cristian Sctence Monrror: ‘-. 
With reference to the editorial note recently publish: 
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